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APPROBATION. 



Paris, Sept. S, 1729. 

T HAVE read/ by order of the Lord Keeper, a Man- 
*■ uscript, entitled, The Ancient History of the Egyp^ 
tians, Carthaginians^ Assyriansy Babylonians^ Medes^ Per* 
siansy Macedonians^ and Greehy l^c In this work, ap- 
pear the same principles of religion, of probity, and 
the same happy endeavours to improve the minds of 
youth, vrhich are so conspicuous in all the writings of 
this author. The present work is not confined merely 
to the instruction of young people, but may be ofserj 
vice to all persons in general ; who will now have an 
opportunity of reading, in their native tongue, a great 
number of curious events, which before were known 
to few, except the learned. 
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LETTER 

IfWitteik by the Right ReverendDR.FRAKCii Att£RBUK1s 
lite Lord Bishop of Rochester, to Mr. RoLi«iir» ki com* 
mendatiou of this work:. 

Reyerende atque MnuHtiamme Viry 

CUMf monente amico quodam^ quiptxtu edea tuaahaSt' 
taty mrem tc Faristas revertiaae^ statui aatutatcm tctrcy ut 
firimumfier valetudinem licereU Id officii^ €x fiedum infirm 
mitate aliqtiandiu dUatwrij cum tandem me im/ilefurum a/ie^ 
rarem^frvAtra fui<i domi rwn eras, Heatat^vt quod coram 
exeqid nonfiotid^ acrifitia saltern Uteris firdsatem ; tibique ob 
in omnia^ qtdbua a te auctua aumy benejiciay gratea agam^ 
ftt&a habeo certe^ et semfier habiiurua aum^ maximaa* 

R&vera munera ilia Ubrorum nufieria a te armu edttorum 
fgregia ae fierhonorifica mihi -visa aunt^ Multi enimjdcio^ et 
Iff, vir fintatanttaaime^ et tua omnia quacungue i» ista litera^ 
rum genere perfioUta aunt ; in quo quidem te cateria omnibus 
ejuamodi acrifitoribua facile antecellerey atque esse tundem et 
dicendi et sentiendi magistrum ofitimumyfir-raus existimo .* 
cumque in excoilendis his studiis aliquantuhim ipse et ofiera 
et temfioris fiosuerimj libere tamen firo^teor me, tua cum U" 
aam ac retegam^ ea edoctum esse a te^ non solum qua neacic^ 
bam proraua, sed etiam qua antea dicUciaae mihi visns aum^ 
Modeate itaque nimium de ofiere tuo aentis^ cum jwoentuti 
tantum inatituenda elaboratum id ease contendism Ea certe 
scribisy qua a viris istiusmodi rerum Iiaud imfieritrs^ cum 
volufitate et fnictu legi possunt. Vetera quidem et satis 
eognita Yevocas in metnoriam i aedita revocaa^ ut HtustreSy 
ut ornes ; ut aliquid vetustis adjicias q^wd novum sit^ aUenis^ 
quod omnino tuum r bonasque picturas bona in luce voUocando 
efficis), ut etia'Bfi iis^ aquibus sapissime conapecta aunt ekgan^ 
tiores tamen solito appareant^ et placeant magia, . 

Certe J dum Xenophontem safiius versas, abillo et ea-qua- 
a te pluHnds in iocis itarrantury et ipsum ubique narrandi 
modum videris traxiaae^ stylique Xenophontia nitorem ajc 
venuatam atmpEcitatem non imifari tantumy aed plane asae^^ 
qui: ita ut si GalUce aciaaet Xenofilton^non allis illumyin eo 
strguTTwnta quod tractaa^ verbis usurum^ non alio prarsus: 
more acriptwrumjudicem^. 

Hac egOy haud asaentandi cdXtaaCquod vitiumfiroeul ame- 
skbeatj aed nere ex animi aententia dica^ Cuijienimpukhrisi 
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a te dxmia ditatua sUn, gtdbu9 in eodewif out in aUo guofitam 
doctrine genere referendia imparem tne.sentioj vohd tamert ' 
ftropennerga ie animi graiifuc testimomum fnroferre^ et te 
i»Ugua9aiiSfiinmunu9Cuioyetnfterfuam diamndU^ revufmerari. 

Fer^ej vir docte adrrwdum et venerandtf de bonzM Uteris^ 
gu4t nunc neglects /iassim et spretit iacent^ bene mereti : 
perge juventiUem GalHcam fqttando rai aolummodo te utHem 
ewevisj optimia et praceptU et exemplis informare. 

Quod tit Jaciasy annia ittatU tua elapna muitoa ad/iciat 
JDeusJ Hague decurrentibua aanum tepr^atet atque incolu* 
Ttnem, Hoc ex ammo optat ac -owetj 

Tut obaervantiaatmuay 

FrAkciscus RoFr£vsis^ 

Pranaurum te mecumpoat feata dixit ndhi afidcuaiHe 
noater qui tibi vicinua eat. Cum atatueria tecum quo die ad^ 
futurua eay id iUi aigmficabia. Me certe annia maUaqwtr 
debititatum^qMauiiocunq^e rtenerday domi itmenica^ 
ft** KaUJan. 1731. 



- . TRANSLATION. 

Reverend and Mo9$ Learned Sir^ 

WHEJVI wa9 informed by a friend who Irvei nea^ you^ 
that you were returned to Pansy i resolved to wait on ytu as 
soon as my health wottld admit, ^^er having been/trevent^ 
ed by the gout for some timcy I was in hofies at hfngtM (ffioy^ 
ing my resfiects to you at your house j and went thithery 
biu you were not at home. It is incum&ent an jne, ther^/bfey 
to do that in writing which J could not infiersoHyond to re» 
turn you nty acknowledgments for all the favours you have 
keenfileased to confer upon me^ qf which I beg you will be 0t* 
sured that J shaU always retain the mostgrat^ftU sense. 

And indeed 1 esteem the books you have lately ftubHshedf am 
presents of exceeding value y and such as do me very great 
honour. For I have the highest regard^most exeeUenf Sir^ 
both for you and fir every thing jhat comes from so masterly 
a band as your% in the kind of teaming you treat ^ in wkich 
I must believe that you not only excel alt other writers^ but 
are at the same time the bekt master of speaking and think*^ 
if^weil; and I freely confessf that though laM&edsamt 
time and pains in cultivating these studies^ when /read your 
volumes over and over again^ I was instructed in thirds by 
you of which J was not only entirely ignorant y but seemed ttk 
myself to have teamed Befsre. You havey thereforeytoomom. 
dest an (tfdnion of your work^ when you declare it composed 
solely for the instruction qf youth, iVhat you write may un-^ 
douhiedly be read with pleasure andimpravememi by persona 
not unacquainted in learning qf the same kind.. For whilst 
you call to ndnd ancient facts and things sufficiently known^ 
you do it in such a mannery that you Hhtstratey you embellish 
them; stiU adding something new to the oldy something en* 
Hrely your own to the labours qf others : byp&icinggoodpic* 
tures in a good Ughty you make them appear with unusual 
elegance and more exalted beautiesy even to those who have 
seen and studied them most. 

In yuur frequent correspondence with Xenophouy you have- 
certainly extracted from himy both what you relate ih many 
filacesy and every where his very manner of relating $ you 
seem not only to have imitatedy hut attained the shimng ele- 
gance and beautiful simplicity of that author^s style : so that 
had Xenophon excelle^intke French languajCyin my judgi^ 
menty he woulti have used no other words y nor wrilteniikany 
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other methodj ufion the subject you treaty than you have 
done, • ' ^ 

I do not 9ay this out of ffattery^ ^hichU Jar from bem^ 
nnf vice\ but from my real sense and ofitnipn, . ,4s you have 
enriched me fvithyourjine /iresents^ tohich I know how inca* 
fiqbk Xjam (frefiffyvng either. in the same or in ani^ other 
kindqfleamin^^ I was ^diUng to testify my gratitude and 
ejection f or you^ and at least to make yousQmesmaHj though 

^(^jcceecUngfy, unequal return; 

Go on^ tnost learned and venerable Sir f' to deserve n^eBtf' 
jQund ^terafurCi which now lies universally Tiegleeted arid 

^ despised. Go on^ ivformtng the youth of France^ since ybu 

\wiU have their uti&ty to be your sole "vieWf ufron the bestjfire^ 

^cejitsandexamfiles. 

Which t fiat you mayeffbct^ may it' please God to add many 

.^fedrs to your life J andy during the course ofthem^ to preserve 

.' t/iouin health and safety. This is the earnest wish and pray ^ 

\erqf ^ . ' ' 

Tour most obedient servant^ 

,^ . FrAKCIS: RO^FEK-^ 

. . . ^ P* S* (fur Jtiendf your ndighbour^ tells me you intend txr 
.. l^me wiih me afier. the holidays. When you haroe fixed up&n 
^ ti^ dqif^ l^.e pleased t.q let him know it*^ Whenever you conicy 
i.you wt(leerj(^inlyfin^one<^ so weak^ with' age and ills g^slam^ 
^.g^thom^. 
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NDUCTION. 



The UA^fidne4» &f Frt^ime iBstory^ £afiectaUy mth regard 
to ReHgion, 

THE studf of profuie history would be un« H^h^t h f it 
worthy of a seriou.« attention^ and a consi* okter^d in 
derate len^ of tiihe^ if it were confined to the l»uUry^^idet 
dry knowledge of ancient transaction^ and an uii- *^ ""*'' **^ 
pleasing inquiry into the eras when each of them '^f'^ology 
.k^ppnened. It little concerns os to know that there wex« 
once such men as Alexander^ Ciesar, Aristides^.or Cato, and 
^that they lived in this or that period ; that the empire oi the 
Assyrians made way for that of the Babylonians, and the lat- 
ter for the empire of the Medes and Persians, who were 
theiajselves subjected by the Macedonians, as these were af- 
iey wards by thae Rcnnans.- 

But it highly concerns us to know, by what i. The eaustt 
methods those empires wei'e founded ; the steps by ^the rise amd 
which they rose to the exalted pitch of grandeur f'^^ pf <?«- 
.we so mu^ admire ; what it was that constituted P'f'*' 
th^ir true g^ory and i^licity, and the causes of their declen» 
sioB and fall. 

it is of no less importance to study attentively 2. TUgenim 
i&e manners <rf difierent nations ; their genius, and character 
laws, and customs ; and especially to acquaint our- o/Mtlant and 
selves with the character and disposition, the ta- ^f *^^ fi^eai 
lents, virtues, and even vices of those men by ^^^'^n* ^^^ 
whom they were governed ; and whose good or &^^''"^'^*b^» 
bail qualities contributed to tlie grandeur or decay of the 
states over which they presided. 

Such are the great objects which ancient history pi-esents ; 
exhibiting to oup view all tlie kingdoms and empires of the 
worki, and, at the same time, all the great men who were any 
ways con^icuous ; thereby instructing us, by example rather 
than precept, in the arts of empire and war, the principles of 
government, the rules of policy, the maxims of civil society^ 
and the conduct of life that suits all ages and conditions* 

We acqmre^ at the same time, another know- 3. The eirig'm 
ledge, which xannot but excite the attention of all «f»d ^ogress 

Vol. I. A 



S INTRODUCTION* 

0farts tmi persons who have a taste and inclination for poi 
stiences. learning ; I mean the manner in which arts aiT 

sciences were in\ ented, cultivated, and improved ; we there 
discover and trace, as it^were with the eye, their origin 
and progress ; and perceive with admiration, that the nearer 
we approach those countries which were once inhabited 
by the sons of Noah, in the greater perfection we find the 
arts and sciences ; and that tS&ey seem to be either neglected 
or forgot, in proportion to the remoteness of nations from 
them ; so that^ when men attempted to revive those arts and 
sciences, they were obliged to go back to the source from 
whence they originally flowed. 

I give only a transient view of these objects, though so very 
important in this place^ becajise I have already treated them 
with some extent elsewhere*. 

j^Tie (heT'o- But another object, of infinitely greater im-. 
t^, «/e<:ia/(y, portance, claims our attention. For although 
the connecttM profenc history treats only of nations who had 
>rfw«« /tf<r«i/ inibibed all the chimeras of a superstitious wor- 
attd prof ant ship, and abandoned themselves to all the irregu- 
huiory, larities of which human nature, after the fall of 

the first man, became capable ; it nevertheless proclaims uni- 
versally the greatness of the Almighty, his power, his justice, 
and, above all, the admirable wisdom With which his provi- 
dence governs the universe. 

If the t inherent conviction of this last truth raised, accord- 
ing to Cicero's observation, the Romans abov« all other na- 
tions, we may in like manner affirm, that nothing gives his- 
tory a greater superiority to many other branches of literature, 
than to see in a manner imprinted, in almost every page of it, 
the precious footsteps and shining pi'oofe of this great troth, 
viz* that God disposes all events as supreme lord and sove- 
reign ; that he alone determines the fate of kings and the du- • 
ration-of empires ; and that he, for reasons inscrutable to all 
but himself, transfers tlie government of kingdoms fi*om one 
nation to another. 

He presided We discover this important truth in going back 
ai the iHtper' to the most remote antiquity, and the origin of 
mn of men profane history ; I mean, to the dispersion of the 

• Vol. III. and IV. Of the method of teaching and studying the 
Belles Lettres, &c. 

t Pletate ac religione, atque hac una sapientia quod decorum tm* 
mortalium numine omnia regi guhernarique perspeximut, omxiea~ 
gentes flatiooeaque ^Qperavimus. Orat. de Amsp. resp. d. 19. 
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•JUr tie posterity of Noah into tlie several countries of the 
fio9d, earth whei'c they settled. Liberty, chance, views 

of interest, a love for certain countries, and such like motives^ 
were, in outward appearance, the only causes of the different 
choice which men made in these various migrations. But the 
scriptures inform iis, that, amidst the trouble and confusion 
that followed the sudden change in the language of Noah's 
descendants, God presided invisibly over all their councils and 
deliberations ; that nothing was transacted but by the Al- 
mighty's appointment ; and that he only guided* and settled 
all mankind, agreeably to the dictates of his mercy and jus^ 
tice : t " The Lord scattered them 2hv(xaj\ from thence upoa 
*' the face of the earth." 

It is true indeed that God, even in those early ages, had a 
peculiar regard for that people, whom he was one day. to con- 
sider as his own, He pointed out the country which tliey 
were to inherit ; he caused to be possessed by another labo- 
rious nation, who applied themselves to cultivate and adorn 
it, and to improve, by all possible methods, the future inheri- 
tance of the Israelites. He then fixed, in that country, the 
lik.e number, of fannlies, as were to be settled in it, when the 
SODS of Israel should, at the appointed time, take possession of 
it ; and did not suffer ai^y of the nations, which were not sub- 
ject to the curse pronounced by Noah against Canaan, to en- 
ter an inheritance that was tk> be given up entirely to the 
Israelites. % Quanda diruidebat JiUiaainvua gentes^ quando 
kefiarabat JUio8 Adam^ conatittdt temdnos fiofiulorum juxta 
numerumJiUoruin IsrofiL But this peculiar regard of God 
to his future people does not interfere with that which he had 
for the rest of the nations of the earth, as is evident from 
many passages of scripture, which teach us, that the entire 
succession of ages is pi^esent to him ; that nothing is transact- 
ed in the whole universe, but by his appointment ; and that 
he directs the several events of it from age to age. || Tu €• 
Dett8 conafiector 9eculorum. A aectdo usque in seculum 
reapicis. 

• The ancients themselves, according to Pindar (Qlymp. od. vif.) 
had retained some idea, that the dispersion of men was not the effect * 
of chance, but that they had been settled in different countries By the 
appointment of Providence. f Gen. xt. 8-, 9. 

\ When the Most High divided the nations, and separated the tons 
of Adam, he assignedthe bounds of the people according to the oum- 
ber of the children of Israel (whom he had in view) » This is Y>nc oi 
the interpretations (which appears very natural) that is given to thit 
passage. I EccUs^ zxus. 19 zuiil %s- 
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.:QmlMfy 6a$Jx» We must therefere consider) ttS Hfl indi^en- 
tdtbe/aeofaU ble prineipk, and as the basis aad fatmdation tt> 
trnfirest btik the Study of proiane history, that the provi* 
imtb retpta u dencc of the Almighty has, from all eternity, 
hii 9wn ptopU appointed the establishm^t, dnraticm, and de» 
«»/ «6* return tf gtruction of kingdoms and empires, as -well m 
regard to the plan of the whole universe, kno¥m 
only to God, who constitotes the oikJer and wonderfol hartno* 
ny of its several parts, as particularly with respect to the 
people of Israel, and still more with re^rd to the Messiah, 
and the establishment of the church, which is his great woirk, 
the end and design of all his other works, and ever present 
to his sight : * M)tum a aectUo est DoTidno ofiua auttm. 

God has vouchsafed to discover to us, in holy scripture, a 
part of the relation of the several nations of the earth to hi* 
own people ; and the little so discovered, diffuses great light 
over the history of those nations, of whom we shaM have-but 
a»very imperfect idea, unless we have recourse to the insph^ 
writers, Th^y alone display, and bring to light, the secret 
thoughts of piinces, their incoherent projects, their foolish 
pride, their i»A)pious and cruel ambition : They reveal the true 
causes and hidden springs of victdfies, and overthrows of tlvft 
grajskdeur and declension of nations ; the rise and ruiri of states ; 
and teach us what judgment the Almighty forms both of 
princes and. empires, and consequently, what idea we our- 
selves ought to entertain of them. 

Jt^oxoerful kings Not to mention Egypt, that served atfe* at 
opfninted upu* the cradle (if I may be allowed the expression) 
N «i»^ Of protect to tlic holy nation ; WMch aflerwai^s was a 
Israd. Wtiidi of severe prison, and a fiery furnace f to 

it; and at last, the i^ene of the most astonishing miracles that 
God ever wrought in favour of Israel s Not to mention, I say, 
Egypt, the mi^^ty empires of Nineveh and Baf^km furnish 
a thousand proofs of the truth here advanced. 

Their most powerful monarchs, Tiglttth-Piteser,ShalmaAe* 
er, Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, and many more, were, iii 
God's hand, as so many instruments, which he employed to 
ptinreh the transfetessions 6f his people. " |'He lifted ub an 
•'■enagi* to tiie naftwuis from far, ahd hissed unto them from 

• Acts XV. iS* 

^ r t^^n trini? yoii otit ffnni tinder the botidagc of th© figyptiknl» 
and 1 i^ili rfd jfou out of their botida^^ dtrt of the inm faroafee^ even 
•tit of E|jypt. Exod. vi. 6. t)eut. iv, »0. 

f !«* v; 16, 36. X.' »?, 34. xiii. 4i J- 
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*^ the cndof the earth, to come and receive his ordcrar" He 
himself put the sword into their hands, and appointed their 
inarches daily. He breathed courage and ardour into their 
soldiers ; made their armies indefatigable in labour, and invin- 
cible in buttle ; and spread terror and consternation where- 
ever they directed their steps* 

As their conquests were so rapid, this ought to have given, 
them some gUmpseof the invibible hand » which conducted 
them. But says one of these kings* in the name of the 
rest, " t By ^lie strength of my hand I have done it, and by 
*' ray wisdoin ; for I am prudent : And I have removed the 
*^ bounds of the people, and have robbed their treasures, and 
<^ I have put down the inliabitants like a valiant man.. And 
" my hand hath found as a nest the riches of the people : 
** And as one gathereth eggs that are left, have I gather* 
<< ed all the earth, and there was none that moved tlie wing^ 
" or opened the mouth, or peeped." 

But fliis monarch, so august and wise in his own eye, how 
did he appear in tliat of the Almighty I Only as a subaltern^ 
a servant sent by his master : " fl'he rod of his anger, and 
*' the staff in his hand." God's design was to chastise, not to 
extirpate his children. * But Sennacherib " || had it in his. 
** heart to destroy and cut off all nations.'* What then will be, 
the issue of tliis kind of contest between the designs of God, 
and those of this prince H 2 At tlie time that he fancied him- 
self already possessed of Jerusalem, the Lord, with a single 
blast, disperses all his proud hopes i destroys, in one night, 
an hundred and fourscore thousand of his forces. ** Putting 
** a hook, in liis nose, and a bridle in his lips,'* (as though he 
had been a wild beast) he leads liim back to his own domi* 
nions, covered with infamy, through tlA; midst of those na- 
tions, who, but a little before, had beheld him in all his pride 
and haughtiness^ 

Nebuchadnezzar,^ king of Babylon, appears still more visi* 
bly governed by a providence^ to which he himself is an entire 
stranger, although it presides over all his deliberations, and 
determines aU his actions.^ 

Being come at the head of his army to two highways, the 

• SennacherilH f Tfa. %. 13, 14.. ^ Ibid* %. 5. 

Q Isa. 3f. 7. ^ rbid. ver. 11. 

*♦ Because thy rage against me, and thy tumult, is c«me ixp lDto> 
Biure cars, therefore I will put my hook in thy nose, and my bridle 
rn thy Kps, and f will t»rn thee back hj the way by which ihow 
cajMUI. & Kixigs six. 2& 



<mc of tvludi 16d to Jerusalem, and th* 6tlief to RaBb^H 
the ch/ef city of the Atnmotiites, this king, not knowing^ 
which of them it- would be best for him to strike into, debates 
fbr some time ^ith himsdf, and at last cast lots** • Hut Qod 
ihakes it fall on Jerusalem, to falftl the menaces he had pro- 
nounced against that city, viz, to destroy it, to bum the tem- 
ple, and drag its inhabitants into captivity. 

t One Would imagine, at first sight, that this king had 
been prompted to besiege Tyre merely from a political view, 
viz. that he might not leave behind him so powerful and well- 
fortified a city ; nevertheless, a superior will had decreed the 
siege of Tyi"e. God was resolved, on one side, to humble the 
pride of Ithobal its king, who fancying himself wiser than 
Daniel whose fame was spread over the whole East, and as- 
cribine entirely to his rare and uncommon prudence the ex- 
tent of his- dominions, and the greatness of his riches, per- 
suaded himself that he was " J a god, and sat in the seat of 
'* God." On the other side he also was resolved to chastise 
that trading people, for their luxury and pride ; a people 
Who thought themselves kings of the sea, and sovereigns over 
crowned heads ; and especially, tiiat inliuman joy of the Ty- 
tians, in their looking upon the fall of Jerusalem (the rival 
fi Tyre) as their grandeur. These were the motives which 
prompted God himself to lead Nebuchadnezzar to Tyre ; and 
to make him execute, though unknowingly, his commands. 
Idcirco ecce ego adducam ad Tyrum J^ebuchodonosor, 

II To recompense this monarch, whose army the Almighty- 
had caused " IF to serve a great seivice agahistTyre" (these 
are God's own words), and to compensate the Babylonish 
troops, for tlte grievous toils they had sustained during a 
thirteen years siege ; " ** I will give," saitli the Lord God, 
<* the land of Egypt unto Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon j 
^< and he shall take her multitude, and take her spoil, and 
•* take her prey, and it shall be the wages for his army.** 

Tlie same Nebuchadnezzar, being fired with a thirst of im« 
tnortalizing his name by the grandeur of his exploits, was 
determined to heighten the glory of his conquests with splen- 
dor and magnificence, by embellishing the capital ©f his em- 
pire witli pompous edifices, and the most sumptuous orna- 
ments. But whilst a set of adulating courtiersy-^on whom 

• Ezck. xxi. 19, 2j, t lt)id4 xxvi. «vii. xxviii. \. Ibid, uviit. a-* 
g I'hls Incident it related more at large in the history of tli« 
Ifcgyptians, under the reign of Amasift. 

\ Ezek. xxix. 18, ao, •• Dan. W. i— 34. 



Ite klvBilxed tlr^ highest honoufs and innnfiisc fich#8« inakc? 
All places fesound nvhh his name, an august senate of watch«> 
lb! spirits is formed, who weigh, in the balance of truth, 
the actions of kings, and from whose sentence there lies no 
Ikppeal. The king of Babylon is cited before this tribunal 
in which there presides a supreme judge, who, to a yigilanctt 
which nothing can elude, adds a holiness that will not aUoW 
6f the least irrcgulatity . Fir^l let sanctus. In this tribunal 
all Kebuchadneziar's actions, which were the admiration and 
tsnonder of th« public, are examined with rigour j and a search 
is made into the inward recesses of his heart, to discover hiE 
Hiost hidden tlK>ughts. How wiH this formidable inquiry 
end ? At tjie instant that Nebuchadnezzar, walking in his 
palace, and revolving, with a secret complacency, his exploits, 
his grandent-, and magnificence, is saying to himself, " ♦ U 
♦* not this great Babylon that I built for the house of the 
** kingdom, by the might of my power, and for the honour 
^ dfmy majesty ?" in this very instant, when, 1^ vainly fiat* 
fering himself that he held his power and kingdom only 
firom himself, he usurped the seat of the Almighty : a voice 
from heaven pronounces his sentence, and declares to him, 
that ** t i^^s kingdom was departed from him, that he should 
* be driven from men, and his dwelling be with the beasta 
« of the field, until he knew that the Most High ruled in 
" the kingdoms of men, and gave them to whomsoever he 
^ would.** 

This tribunal, which is forever assembled, though inviisible 
to mortal eyes, pronounced.! he like sentence on those famous 
conquerots, on those heroes of the pagan world, who, like 
Nebuchadnezzar, considered themselves as the sc^ authors ot 
their exalted fortune ; as independent to authority of every 
kind, and as n6t holding of a superior power. 

As God appointed some princes to be the instruments of hit 
vengeance, he made others the dispensers of his goodness* 
He ordained Cyrus to be the deliverer of his people ; and to 
enable him to support with dignity so glorious a function, he 
endued him with all the qualities which constitute the great- 
est captains and princes, and caused that excellent education 
to be given him, which the heathens so much admired, 
though they neither knew the author or true cause of it. 

We see m profane history the extent and swiftness of his 
ccMiquestS) the intrepidity of his courage, the wisdom of his 
views and designs, his greatness of seul, his noble generosity, 

* DiA. v. ao» . t ^'^* i^ S^> S*» 
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his truly paternal affection for his subjects ; and^ in {hem, tfir 
grateful returns of love and tenderness, which made them, 
consider him rather as their protector and father, than as 
their lord and sovereign. We find, I say, all these particu- 
lars in profane history ; but we do not perceive the secret 
principle of so many exalted qualities, nor the hidden spring 
which set them in motion. 

But Isakh affords us this lights and delivers himself ia 
words suitable to the greatness and majesty of the God who 

. inspired him. He * represents this all-powerful God of ar- 
mies as leading Cyrus by the hand, marching before him, con- 
ducting him frbm city to city, and from provmce to province j 
mbduing nations before himy loosening the loins of kings^ 
breaking in jfiieces the gates of brassy cutting in sunder the 
bars qfiron^ throwing down the walls and bulwarks of cities, 
and putting him in possession of the treasures ofdarknessy 
and the hidden riches of secret filaces. 

t The prophet also tells us the cause and motive of all these 
wonderful events. It was in order to punish Babylon, and 
to deliver Judah, th4t the Almighty conducts Cyrus, step by 
step, and gives success to all his enterprises. *' 1 1 have raised 
*' him up in righteousness, and I will direct all his ways^ — 
*' For Jacob my servant's sake, and Israel mine elect." But 
^his prince is so blind and ungrateful, that he does not 
know his master, nor remember his benefactor. " 1 1 have 

" sumamed thee, though thou hast not known me. ^I 

" girded tliee, though tliou hast not known me.." 

Afne image Men seldom form to themselves a right judg- 

- ef the rggat mcnt of true glory, and the duties essential to re- 
#f»- gal power. The scripture only gives us a full idea 

of them, and this it does in a wonderful manner, 1 under the 
image of a very large and strong tree, whose top reaches to. 
heaven, and whose branches extend to the extremities of the 
earths As its foliage is very abundant, and it is bowed dowa 
■with fruit, it constitutes the orament and felicity of the plains 

• Thus faith the Lord to hU anointed, to Cyrus, whole ri>ht hand^ 
I have holden, to fabdue nations before him ; And I' will loose the. 
)oinsofking8to open before htm the two-leaved gates, and the gatet^ 
•hall not be shot* I will go before thee, and make the crooked 
place* straight r I will break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in. 
funder the bars of iron : And t will give thee the treasures of dark- 
ness, and hidden riches of fecret places, that thou mayefi know that 1 
the Lord, which caU thee hy thy namej, am the God oi Ura«U 
ba. xlv. I,, a, j. 
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. tfroimdit. It suppfies a graleAil shade, and a secare retreat 
to beasts of every kind : aniinals, both wild and tai»e, ate 
safely lod^d under its ho^ltable branches : the Urds of hea* 
ven dwell In the boaghs of it, and k ^upj^es food to all liv- 
ing creatures. 

Can there be a more just or tnore instructive idea of the 
kingly -office, whose true grandeur and solid glory does noi 
consist in that splendor, pomp and magnificence, which sur- 
round it ; nor in that reverence and exterior homage which 
are paid to it by subjects ; but in the real services and solid 
advantages it procures to nations, whose support, defence, se« 
ourity, and asylum, it forms, both from its nature and institu- 
tion) at the same time that it is the fruitful source of terres- 
trial blessings of every kind ; especially with regard to the 
poor and weak, who ought to mid, beneath the shade and 
protection of royalty, a sweet peace and tranquillity not to be' 
interrupted or distutbed ; whilst the munarcti himself sacri- 
dceshis ease, and experiences akme those storms and tempeslfr 
from which he shelters all others ? 

Methinks the reality of this noble image, and the «xecu*- 
tion of this great plan (religion only excepted) appears iir 
the governm^it of Cyrus, of which Xenophon has given ue- 
a picture in his beauti^l preface to the history of that prince. - 
He has there specified ■ a great number of nations,^which,' 
though fstr distant one from another, aiKl differing widely iii 
their manners, customs, and language, were however all 
united by thefsame sentiments of esteem, i^verence, and love 
for a prince, whose government they wished, if possible, to 
have continued far ever, so much happiness And tranquillity 
^d they enjov under it. 

To this amiable and ssOi^ry government, let /t Just iAa cf 
UK oppose the idea Which the sacred writings 'the tiitquerwrs •f 
ghre us of those monanths and conquei*ors, so a^a^i^* 
much boasted of by antiquity, who, instead (^making the hap- 
piness of mankind the sole object of their care, were prompt- 
ed by no other motives than those of interest and ambition.*' 
ITie holy ^irit represents them under the symbols of mon- 
sters generated from the agitation of the sea, from the tuJ 
mult, confusion, and dashing of the waves one agaihstthe 
other ; and under the image of " cruel wild beasts, whiehf 
spread terror and desolation universally, and are for ever 
ipM-gIng themselves with blood and slaughter ; bears, lions^ 
tigers, and leopards. How strong and expressive is this co- 
looring! 

* Dao. vii« 
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Nevertheless it is often from such destructive''models that 
the rules and maxims of the education generally bestowed on 
the children of the grjeat are borrowed ; and it is these rava- 
gers of nations, these scourgers of mankind, tliey propose to 
make them to resemble. By inspiring them with the senti- 
ments of a boundless ambition, and the love of false glo- 
ry, they become (to borrow an expression from scripture) 
« * young lions ; they learn to catch the prey, and devour 
" men — to lay wkste cities, to turn lands and their fatness in- 
" to desolation by tlie noise of their roaring." And when 
this young lion is grown up, God tells us, that the noise of his 
exploits and the renown of his victories, aire nothing but a 
frightM roaring, which fills ail places with terror and desola- 
tion. 

The examples I have hitherto mentioned, and which ar* 
extracted from the history of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Ba- 
bylonians, and Persians, prove sufficiently the supreme power 
zeroised by God over all empires, and the relation he thought 
fit to establish between the rest of the nations of the earth, and 
his own peculiar people. The same truth appears as conspi- 
cuously under the kings of Syria and Egypt, successors of 
Alexander the Great : between whose history aad that of the 
Jews under tlie Maccabees, every body knows tli^ close con- 
nection. 

To these incidents, I cannot forbear adding another which, 
though universally known, is not therefore the less remark- 
able ; I mean, the taking of Jerusalem by Titus, t When he 
had entered that city, and viewed all the fortifications of it^ 
this prince, though a heathen, owned the all-powerfiil arm of 
the God of Israel ; and, in a rapture of admiration, cried out, 
^< It it manifest that the Almighty has fought for us, and has 
" driven the Jews from those towers, since neither the utmost 
<^ human force, northatof all the engines in the world, could 
" have eiOFected it." 

Beside the visible and sensible connection of sa- C»d btu mU 
cred and profane history, there is another more wajf* dupcxtd 
sacred and more distinct relation with respect to o/Mman 
tlie Messiah, for whose coming the Almighty, ^'"j** ^^ 
whose work was ever present to his sight, pre- ^.^ '* ' ' 
pared mankind from far, even by the state of ig- ^^J^J{J * 
norance and dissoluteness in which he suffered '"'^ * 
them to be immersed during four thousand years* It was ti^ 

* Bzck. zix. 3,7. f Jofcph, L iii. c. 46. 
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ihew the necessity there was of oar having a mediator, that 
God permitted the nations to walk after their own ways ; and 
that neitherthe light of reason, nor the dictates of philosophy, 
could dispel their clouds of error, or reform their depraved 
inciinations. 

When we take a view of the grandeur of empires, the ma« 
jesQr of princes, the glorious actions of great men, the order 
of civil societies, and the harmony of the dillerent members 
of which they are composed, the wisdom of legislators, and 
the learning of philosophers, the earth seems to exhibit nothing 
to the eye of man but what is great and respliMident ; neveiw 
theless, in the eye of God, it was equally bSLTven and uncul- 
tivated, as at the first instant of the creation by the Almighty 
^at. * y%tf ^ar^A WM wi T H ourroRM, AND VOID. This issay- 
ing but little : it was wholly polluted and impure (the read- 
er will observe that I speak here of the heathens) and ap- 
peared, to God, only as the haunt and retreat of ungrateful 
and perfidious men^ as it did at the time of the flood, f The 
earth was corrupt before God, and was filled with iniquity. ' 

Nevertheless the sovereign arbiter of the universe, who, 
pursuant to the dictates of his wisdom, dispenses both light 
and darkuess, and knows how to check the impetuous tor- 
rent of human passions, would not permit mankind, though 
abandoned to tlie utmost corruptions, to degenerate into sS>- 
solute barbarity, and brutalize themselves in a manner, by the 
extinction of the first principles of the law of nature, as is 
seen in several savage nations. Such an obstacle would hav^ 
retarded too much the rapid coui*se promised by him^o the 
first preachers of the doctrine of his son. 

He darted from fer, into the minds of men, the rays of se- 
veral great truths, to dispose them for the reception of others 
of a more important nature. He prepared them for the in- 
structions of the gospel, by those of philosophers ; and it was 
with this view that God permitted the heathen professors to 
examine, in their schools, several questions, and establish seve- 
ral principles, which are nearly allied to religion ; and to en- 
gage the attention of mankind, by the spirit and beauty of their 
disputations. It is well known, that the philosophers inculcate 
in every part of their writings the existence of a God, the 
necessity of a Providence, that presides hi the government of 
the world, the immortality of the soul, the ultimate end of 
man, the reward of the good, and the punishment of the wick- 

• Geo. u 2. t iWd. Tl. XX. 



«odet]r, tibeciMfacter of the y\rt/^m that are the basis of idd** 
fftUty, as pnideDce, jusl^ice^ fiorttUt^, tempef»tieie> aod suck 
jiike truths, iivhic^, theu|^ ifica{)Ahte of gukKasmen to rig^iCep 
ousness, yet they were of use to scatter certain clfMids, and to 
4i^>el certaJD obficuriti^ 

. U is by an eff^ect of the same proviitoiQei which prepaxedi 
from far, the ways of the gomU thalt ^fhen the Messiah re« 
vealed himself in the flesh, God had umtod together a great 
number of nati^)ns, by the Greek 8sd Latin tongues ; aad had 
jsubjected to one monarchy from the ocean tp we Elnphrates, 
aU the people not united by langimgiey in order to give assort 
^pee course to the preaching of the apostles. When pro* 
fane history is studied with judgment and maturity, it must 
lead us to these refiections^ and poii^ eut te us the mauoer in 
which the Almighty wfiJ$jis the empires of the e^r^ subeer- 
Krient to the reign of his seB« 

J^ttritria^ It ought likewise to teadi us the value of all 
icMU mddgtd thait glitters most in the eye of the world, and is 
u tU b<a^ most capal^ of dazcliog it. Valour, fovtitude, 
^ttu. skiU in government, profound poUcy, merit in 

jnaj^istrapy, capacity for the most abstruse sciences, beauty of 
genuis, iiniversal taste, and perfection in all arts : these are 
the objects which profane history exhibits to us, wliich ex- 
cites our admiration, and often our envy. But at the same 
time this very history ou^ht to remind us, that the Aimightyy 
«ver »nce the creation, has indulged to his iHiemies aU those 
abining qualities which the world esteems, and on which it 
frequently bestows the highest eulogiuiBS ; and^ on the con« 
trary, that he often revises them to his most &ithfiil servants, 
whcmi he endues with talents of an in^tely superuxr nature, 
though men neither know their vaUie, nor are desinous of them. 
<< * Hs^py is that people that is in such a case : yea^ happy 
*' is that people, whose God is the Lm^/' 
IVe nwsi not I shall conclude this 'first part of my preface 
be toofrofuie with a reflection which results natural^ from what 
tn our ap' has been said. Since it is certain, that ^ those 
fiautes of great men, who are so much boasted of in pro- 
tUm. gijjg history, were so unhappy jeu* not to know tl^e 

true God, and to displease him, we slkould therefore be parti- 
<;ularly careful not to e^ol Uiem too much, f 3t. Austin, in 

• Pfal. cxliv. J5. 
•f Laus ipra,qua Platonem ▼«! Platpi^cos feu academics* .^KMafophos 
tantum eztuli, quantum impios liomine^ non oportutc, nou immrrit^ 



tftSiBetraeti^Vt repeifts his)ia;^ff lail'ished sb MdWf enco* 
niuiBis on Plato, fotd the foUowew^ of his philosophy ; because 
liiese, says he, were impious men, whose dectrine, in many 
points, was contrary to- that of Jlssvis Christ. 
> However, • we are not' to imagine, that St. Austin supposes 
k t« be unlawful for us to admire and peruse whatever is ei- 
ther beautifid in fhe actions, or true in the maxims of the hea»' 
tiiens* He * only advises us to corf^t all such things as are 
fenlty, and^to a'fqprove whatever is conformable to &e right 
and the jost in them. He applauds the RomoBS on many oc- 
casions, and pai-ticularly in hi» booksf I>e Civitate DHy which 
isr one : of the last and &iest of Ms works» He there shows, 
that*the- Almighty raised thein tb beyictorioos over nations, 
and sovereigns of a great part of thef^^kf th, because of the gen- 
tieoess andequity of their government {alluding to the happy 
ages of 'the commonwealth) ; thus 'bestowing on virtues, that 
were m^ridy human, rewards^f the same kind with which that 
pec^le, though very judicious in other respects, were so un- 
happy to content themselves. St. Austin therefore does not 
condemn the encamiums which are bestowed oh the heathens, 
but only the excess of them. 

Students ought to take care, and especially we who by the 
duties/x>foui'profesgion are obliged tobeperpetually conversant 
with healiien authbrs, net to enter too far into the spirit of 
them ; not to imbibe, utiperceived, their sentiments, by lavish- 
ing so gresdt' api^ustesi on thdr heroes ; nor to give into ex- 
cesses, which the heathens- indeed did not consider as such, 
biecause ihey were nbt^-a(j^aiiiited With virtues of a purer 
kind. Some persons, whttSe fHendship I esteem as I ought, 
and for whose learning and judgment I have the highest re- 
ga!zd, have found this defect in some parts of my work, on' 
the Method of Temhing and Studying the Belles Lettrea^ 
&C. and are of cminicftr, that I have gone too great lengths in 
the encomiumii I bestow on-the iHustrious men of antiquity. 
I indeed own; that the expresisioifs on those occasions are ^ 
sometimes too strong and too unguarded : however, I ima-' 
g^ned that I had supplied a proper corrective to this, by the- 
hittte with whicli I have interspersed those fourVohinifes ; and 
therefore that it would be' only losing time to repeat therfi ; r 

mihidifplkntt; praesertimqttonnH contra eh^rei taagaos defeadea* 
da est Christiana doetrimi. Retract. I. -i. c. r. 

* Id in qaoque corrigendam, quod pravum est ; quodautcmrcctumK 
^ approbandum. I>e Bapt. cont. i^onati'K Vii. c, x6. 

♦ JLib. V. cap. 19, '21, Ice. < . . « ' 
Vol. I. B •• .-. : - ■ ■ 
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not to memdon my havl&g Uid 4owii, in different places^' tke 
principles which the fathers of the church, establish on ifaii» 
head, in declarii^, with St. Aiustin, that without true pi^y 
(that is, without a sincere wpisship of God) there can be m 
true virtue ; a^d.that no virMibe. can be «ich whose object is 
-worldly glory-^a t^th, says.this father^ acknowledged uni- 
yersdi^ by those who a^ i|»spired with real and solid pie^« 
* Illu4 €on9tcct inter, ornnes veracittr fUo^j nenunem^^oe 
vera jdetatcy id eetf Dei vero cultUy -veram powe habere 
vittutem; nee earn veram esse^ qutindo glorids ^ervit Au" 

When I observed that Perseus had not resolution enough 
to kill himself, I did not thereby pretend to- justify the. prac- 
tice of the heathensi who Ipojked upon suicide as lawful^' but 
simply to relate an incident^ and the judgment^hich Paulos 
^milius passed on it. Had- X. barely hinted a word or two 
against that custom, it lyould have obviated aU mistake, and 
left no room for censurer : • -• ' . . .' 

The ostracism, employe4 at Athetra against persons of the 

Ereatest merit j theft connived at, as one wouldimagine, by 
ycurgus in Sparta ; an equality with regard to possessions, 
established in th« same city by the authority of the state, and 
things of a like nature, msiy :^dmit of ^ome difficuHy. How- 
ever, I shall have a moreioim^diate attention tothese f par- 
ticulars, when the. course of th^ histoiy britig;».-me to them ; 
and shall be proud of receiving sftch^lights as the learned 
and unprejudiced may please to coii^Q^finiolLte. 

In a work liketbat Jnow oilerito:t^e> public^ intended 
more irannediately for the instructioaic^ youth, it were hearti- 
ly to be wished, Uiere might not be. one single thought or ex- 
pression tliat could contribute to inculcate nilse or dangerous 
principles. When I first set about writing the present histo- 
ry, I pr<^sed this for my maxir», tiie importance of which 
I perfectly conceive, but a^^i far. from imagiaing that I have 
always observed it, though it was my intentidn to do so ; and 
therefore on this as 01^ many oither occasions, I shall stand in 
need Qf the reader's indulgence*' ^ »• 

As 1 write pripdpally, for thj» iiistruction of :youth,i and inr . 
persons who dp not intend to make very ^eep researches into 
ancient history, I shall not crowd this work with a sort of eru- 
dition, that otheifwise iQight have .been introduced natufally * 
Into it, but does not suit my purpose. My designl is^ in i 

* DeCivitatebji,lU>.iii;.c. 19 : • ' ^ • 

t This Mr. RoUin has done admirably ^ith^ ^fev^isi voluiheli ^f 
%d«^cidynt History. ...>." 
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givmg k eontiDUed series of ancient history, to extract from 
the Greek and L^tin authors all that 1 shall judge most use- 
ful and entertaining with respect to the transactions, and most 
instructive with regard to the reflectibns. 
^ ^ I wish it were possible for me to avoid tlie dry sterility of 
epitomes, which cohVey no distinct idea to the mind, and at 
the same time the tedi6us accuracy of long histories, which 
tire the reader's patience. I ^m sensible that it is difficult to 
steer exactly between the two extremes ; and although in tlie 
two parts of history of which this first volume consists, I have 
i^etrenched a great part of what we meet with in ancient au- 
thors, they msLY still be thought too long : but I was afraid 
of spoiling the incidents, by being too studious of brevity. 
However, the taste of the public shall be my guide, to which 
^ shall endeavour to conform hereafter. 

I was so happy as not to displease the public in my first at- 
tempt*. I wish the present work may be equally successful, 
but dare not- raise my hopes so hi^. The subjects I there 
treated, viz^ polite literature, poetiy, eloquence, and curious 
pieces of history, gave m'e an opportunity of introducing into 
it, from ancient and modem authors, whatever is most beau- 
tiful, aflfeeting, delicate, and just, with regard both to bought 
and expression. The beauty and justness of the things them- 
selves, which I offered the reader, made him more indulgent 
to the^ manner in which they Were presented to him ; and 
besides, the variety of subjects supplied the want 6f those 
graces which- might be expeet36(l ' from the style and compp. 
sitibn. * ' ' 

Burl haveiiot the same advaiitage in the present work, the 
choibe of the subjects not being entirely at my discretion. In 
a series of history, an author is often obliged to introduce a 
great many things that are not always very afiecting and a- 
greeable, especially with regard to the origin and rise of em- 
pires ; which parts are generally over-run with thorns, and 
offer ▼ery' few flowers. However, the sequel furnishes mat- 
ter of a m6re pleasing nature, and events that engage more 
. strongly the reader's attention ; and I shall take care to make 
use of whatever is most valuable in the best authors. In the 
ineah time, I mxisthitreait tlie readei* to remember, that in 
a wide-extended and beautiful region, the eye does not eve- 
ry-where meet with golden harvests, smiling meads, and 
fruitful orchards ; but sees, at different intervals, wild and 
less cultivated tracts of land. And to use another compari- 

' ^ The Method pf Teachlirg and Studying the BetJe8 Lettres, &c» 
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son after Pliny*, some trees in the spring^, emulo^sly shoot 
fortli a numberless multitude of blossoms, ;j«vhich by this ricli 
drei&s (the splendor and vivacity of whose colours charm the 
eye^ proclami a happy abundance in ft more advanced seasooi : 
whilst other treesf, of a less gay ^d^^rid kii%d, though they 
bear good fruits, have not how^v^jT.the fragrance and beail^ 
of blossoms, nor seem to sliare in ^)e joy; of reviving n&ture. 
The reader will easily aj^ly this imag^.to the copipoaitiaii 
of history. 

To adorn and enrich my o^yp, I will be «o ingenuous as to 
confess, that I do not scruple, nor am gained, to rifle where- 
ever I come; and that I eft^'donotdte the authors, from 
whom 1 transcribe, because of t^e liberty I take to make some 
slight alterations. I have nvade the b^t use in ihy power of 
the solid reflections that oecur in the. second and third pajtts- 
of the bishop of Meaux's| Uhivcreal IMetory^ which is one 
of the most beautiful and most usefiil books in our lapguage. 
I have also received great assistance from the l^rn^ Dean 
J'rideaux's Connection of the Old and JVew Te^tametUj in 
which he has traced and cleared up, in an admirable manner^ 
the particulars relating to ancient history. I shall take the 
same liberty with whatever comes in my way, that may suit 
my design, ^nd contribute to its perfection. 

I am very sensible, that it is not so much for a person's re* 
putation to make use of other men'^ labours, and that it is in 
a manner renouncing the name and. quality of author. But 
I am not over-fond of that title^ and shall be extremely well 
pleased, and think myself very happy, if I can but deserve 
the name of a good compilei> ,and supply my readeri? with a 
tolerable history, who will not be over solicitous to inquire 
what hand it comes from, provided they are but pleased 
with it 

I cannot determine the exact number of volumes which this 
work will make, but am persuaded there will be no less than 
ten or twelve]). Students, with a moderate application, may 
easily go through this course of history in a year^ without 
interrupting their other studies. According to my plan, n^ 

* Arborotn floi, ettpleni y«rit indieium, et anni renMcentis j flot 
f audium arborum.Tunc te novas, aliasque quam aunt, oatcnduDt, tunc 
variis colorum picturit in certamen usqua luzuf iant. Scd hoc negatun 
plerisqae. Nan enim omnea florent, et fuDttristea qosdam quseque 
non scntiant gaudia annonim ; nee uUo flore ezhilarantur, xutaleave 
pomorum recurius* annuot versicolorl nuntio promittunt' Plin. Hiat. 
Nat. 1. xvi. c as. t Aathc flg-trae. % M. BoMuet. 

S Former edition^ of thirwbrk were printed vh ten volames. 
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wi>^^toid(i be given to the highest form but one. Youths in 
this class are capable of pleasure and improvement from this 
history ; and I would not have them go upon that of the Ro- 
mans, till they study riietoric. 

It virould have been iis^l, and even necessary, to hare given 
some idea of the ancient authors from whence! have extract- 
ed'the foUowing materials. But the course itself of the histo- 
ry will show this, and naturally give me an opportunity of 
producing them. 

In the mean time, it may not be improper to Thejudpnent 
take notice of the superstitious credulity objected w ^p> '• 
to nM>st.of these authors, with regard to auguries, y»''*» rf^^^ 
auspices, prodigies, dreams, and oracles. And^'^i!"''^*'^^^ 
•indeed we are shocked, to see writers, so judicious '%^"*» ^j! 
in all other I'espects, lay it down as a kind of a •^^f'^'ty'^' 
-law, to relate these particulars with a scrupulous ''*^'"*'^' 
accuracy ; and to dwell gravely on a tedious detail of low 
ridiculous ceremonies, such as the flight of birds to the right 
or left hand, signs discovered in the smoaking entrails oi 
beasts, the greater or less greeduiess of chickens in pecking 
com, and a thousand such absurdities. 

It must be confessed, that a reader of judgment cannot with- 
out astonishment Scte the most illustrious persons aiAong the 
ancients for wisdom and knowledge,— generals who were the 
least liable to be infl«enced by popular opinions, and most sen- 
«ibleihow necessary it is to take advantage of auspicious mo- 
ments ; .the wisest councils of princes perfectly well skilled in 
the arts of government ; the most august assemblies of grave se-' 
nators; in a word,'^thfe most powerful and most learned nations 
in air ages; to see, I say all these' so unaccountably weak, as to 
make the decision of ^the grea^etsfaflfitirs, such as the declaring 
fjf war, the giving batUe^'^fpui^Uiiig a victory^ depend on the 
t rifling practices and^uetcrms above mention^; deliberations 
that were of the' utiicst-' importance, and -ort whieh the fate 
and welfere of kingdonvs^freqtiently depended. - ' ;. 

But, at the same time, we must be so just as to owri^ that 
their manners, customs, and laws, would not perniit mfen, in 
these ages,' to dispense with the observation of these practices ^ 
that education, hereditaty tradifion transmitted from mi- 
memorial time, the nniversal belief and consent of different; 
nations, the precepts and even examples of philosophers.;^ ; 
thatiallthese,! say, made the practices in question appear ve-. 
nerable in tlieir eyes ; and that these eeremoniesi how absurd* 
•soever they may appear to us^ and are really so in themselves, . 
. . B-3 ' ■ - ^' t ' •• - ' < 
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instituted part of the religi<» and paibUcwonU^ oftbeair- 

dents. 

This was a false reUgioa,.aiMl a mistaken worship ; and yet 
the principle of it was laudable^ and i^mided in nature ; the 
fitreAH^ was corrupted but the fbu&Ui^ waa pure. Man^ when 
abandoned to his own idea% seep nothing beyond the present 
moment. Futurity is to him an abys^ invisible to the most 
eagle-eyed, the most piercing sagacity^ and exhibits nothing 
on which he may fix his views, or form any resolution with 
certainty. He is equally feeble and, impotent with regard to 
the execution of his designs. He is sensible that he is depen- 
dent entirely oi^a supreme power, t}iat disposes all evexrts with 
absolute authority, and which in spite of his utmost efibrts, 
and of the wisdom of the best concerted schemes, by only rais- 
ing the smallest obstacles and slightest modifications, renders 
it impossible for him to execute his measures. 

This obscurity and weakness oblige him tp have recourse to 
a superior knowledge and power. He is forced, botli by his 
immediate wants, and the strong,desire he has tq succeed in all 
his undertakings, to address that Being whom he is sensible 
has reserved to himself alone the knowledge of futurity, and 
the power of disposing it as he sees fitting. He accotdingly 
directs prayers, makes vows, and oflfers sacrifices, to jM*evail, if 
possible, with the Deity, to reyeal hin^ael^ either in dreams, 
in. oracles, or other signs which may manifest his will ; fully 
convinced that nothing can happen but by the divine aj^int- 
ment, and that it is a man's greatest interest to know tibiis su- 
preme will, in order to conform his actions to it. 

This religious principle of d^endence on, and veneration of 
the Supreme Being, is natural toman : It is, for ever imprint- 
ed dee}) in his heart ; he is ri^mindedofdt by the inward sense 
of his extreme indigence, and by all the objects which sur- 
round him ; and It may be affirmed, that ikis perpetual re- 
course to the Deity, is one of the princ^>al foimdations of re- 
ligion, and the. strongest band by which man is united to his 
Creator. 

Those who were so happy as to know the true God, and 
were chosen to be his peculiar people, never lailed to address 
jhim in tlieir wants and doubts, in order to obtain his succour, 
sind the manifestation of his will. He accordingly was so gra- 
cious as to revera himself to them ; to conduct &etn by appa- 
rition, dreams, oracles, and prophecies .; and to protect them 
by miracles of the most astonishing kind. 

But those who were so blind as to substitute falsehood in the 
place of truth, directed themseivj&S| for the like aid, to ficti- 



tioitt and deceitfol deidet^ vi/ha vrhr^ not abl^ to aiisw^ tKd^ 
expectations^ nor recompeitse the homage that mortals paid 
theTO) any otherwise than by error and illusioni and a fraudu- 
lent imitation of the conduct of the true God. 

Hence arose the vaift observation of dreams, which, from d 
superstitifi^ credulity, they mistook for salutary warning^ 
from heaven ; those obscure and equivocal answers of oracles, 
beneath whose veil the spirits of darkness concealed their ig- 
norance ; and who, by a studied ambiguity, reserved to them- 
selves an evasion or subterfuge, whatever might be the issue 
of the event. To this are owing the prognostics, with regard 
to futurity, which men fencied thtey should find in the entrails 
of beasts, m the iiight and slinging of birds, in the aspect of 
the planets, in fottuStous accidents, and in the caprice ci 
chance ^ those dreadful prodigies that filled a whole natioil 
with terror, and which, as was believed, nothing could expi- 
ate but: monmfal ceremonies, and even sometimes the effu- 
sionofhuman blood r In fine, those black inventions bf mag- 
ic, those delusions, inchantments, sorceries, invocations of 
ghosts, and many other kinds of divination. 

All I have here related was a received usage, observed by 
the heathen nations in genered ; and this usage was fouhded on 
theprindplesofthat religion of which I hate g^ven a short 
account. We have a signal proof of this in the Cyropedia*, 
where Cambyses, the father of Cyrus, gives that young prince 
such noble instructions ; instructions admirably well adapted to 
form the great captain ahd great princfe. He exhorts him, 
above all things, to pay the highest reverence to the gods ; and 
not to undertake any enterprise, whether important or inconsi- 
derable without first calling upon and consulting them ; he en- 
joins him to honour priests and augurs, as being tiicir ministers, 
and the interpreters of their will ; but yet not to trust or 
abandon himself implicitly and blindly to them, till he had 
first learned every thing relating to the science of divination, 
of auguries, and auspices. The reason he gives of the subor- 
dination and dependence in whidi kings ought to live with' 
regard to the gods, and the necessity they are under of con- 
sulting them in all things, is this : — ^how clear-sighted soever 
mankind may be in the ordinary course of affairs, their view* 
are always very narrow and bounded with regard to futurity ; 
whereas the Deity, at a single ^nce, takes in all ages and- 
events. "As the gods," says Cambyses to his son, " are eter* 
<* nal, they know equally all things, past, presoit, and to^ 

* Xenoph. in Cyrop. L i.p. »5r^7« 



<^come* With regard to tlie mortals ytlno address theiii^ 
^ X\\eY give salut9,ry counsels to those whom th^ are pleased 
"tQ favour, that they may not be igtiorant of what things 
" they ought, or. ought not to underteke. If it is observed, 
<< that the dieities do not give the like isOunsels to all men, we 
<^ are not to wonder at it, siuce no neceteity obliges them to 
<< attend to the welfare of those persons on whom they do 
" not vouchsafe to confer their favour." . 
. Such was the doctrine of the most learned and. most &\* 
lightened nations^ with respect to the different kinds of divi- 
nation ; and it is no wonder that the authors, who wrote the 
history of those nations, thought itinQumbenit oh them to ^ve 
an exact detail of such particiilars as constituted part of their 
religion and worship, and was frequently in a manner the soul 
of their deliberations, and the standard of their conduct. I 
therefore was of opinion, for the same reason, that it w.ould 
not be proper for me to omit entirely, in the ensuing history, 
what relates to this subject, though I have, however, retrench* 
ed a.great part of it. 

Archbishop Usher is my usual guide in chronology. In 
the history of the Carthaginians I commonly set down four 
eras : The year from the creation of the world, which, for 
brevity's sake, I mark A.^ M, ; those of the. foundation of 
Carthage and Rome ; and lastly,, tlie year, that precedes the 
birth of our Saviour, which I suppose to be tlie 4G04th of 
tlie world ; wherein I follow. Usher and othei's, though they 
suppose it to be four years earlier. 

We shall now proceed to give 'the reader the proper preli- 
minary information concerning this -work, according to the 
order in which it is executed. 

To know in what manner the states and kingdoms were 
founded Uiat have divided the- universe ; the steps wlicreby 
they rose to that pitch of grandeur related in history ; by what 
ties families and cities united, in order to constitute one body 
of society, and to live together under the same law* and a 
common authority ; it will be necessary to trace things back. 
In a manner* to the infancy of the world, and to tliose ages 
in which mankind, being dispersed into different .regions (af- 
ter the confusion of tongues), began to people the earth. 
. In these early ages every father was the supreme head of his 
family ; the arbiter and judge of whatever contests and divi- 
sions might ^rise within it ; the natural legislator qver Ms lit- 
tje society ; the defender aaid protector ,of thqse^, who,, by* 
theiff birth, education,' and wealuiess, wore under his protec- 
tion and safeg^%rd.: , i ' - •• , * 
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But although these masters enjo)red an independait autho- 
rity, they made a mild and paternal use of it. So £ar from 
being jealous of their power, they neither governed with 
haughtiness, nor decided with tyranny. As they were obliged 
by neces^ty to associate their family in their domestic labours, 
they also summoned them together, and asked their opmipn 
in matters pf importance. In this manner all affiors were 
transacted in concert, and for the common good. 

The laws which the paternal vigilance established in this 
little domestic senate, being dictated in no other view but to 
promotethe general wel£Eii*e ; concerted with sudi children as 
wereoome to yeara of maturity, and accepts by the inferiors 
with a full and free consent ; were religiously kept and pre- 
served in families as an hereditary poMty, to which they owed 
their peace and security. 

But different motives gave rise to different laws. One man^ 
overjoyed at the birth of a first-born son, resolved to distin^ 
guish him from his future children, by bestowinf^ on him a 
more considerable share of his possessions, and giving him a. 
greater authority in his family. Another, more attentive t6 
the interest of a beloved wife or darling daughter, whom h^ 
wanted to settlie in the world, thought it incumbent on him 
to secure their rights, and increase their advantages. The 
solitary and cheerless state to whicli a wife would be reduced^ 
in case she should become a widow, aiiecled more intimately 
another man^ and made him provide^ bef(»*ehand, for the 
subsistence and comfort of a woman wha formed his felicity. 
In proportion as every faimily increased, by the birth of 
children, and their marrying into other families, they extended 
their little domain, and formed, by insensiUe degrees, towns 
and cities. From these different views,' and others of the like 
nature, arose the difif^rentctiatoitiks of nations, as well as their 
rights which are various. 

These societies growing, in process of time, very numerous, 
and the families being divided ii^variotts branches, each of 
which had its head, whole dtjSerent interests and characters 
might intenmpt the gofieral tranquillity ; it was necessary to 
intrust one person with the government of the whole, in order 
to unite al) these chlefeor head^ under 4 single authority ^i and 
to maintain the public peace by an uniform administration* 
The idea which men stiU retained of the paternal government, 
and the happy efktts they had es^rienced fnM it, prompted 
them to choose, from among their wisest and most virtuous 
mea^ him im wh^a they had observed the ten^e'rest and most 
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fatherly disposition. Neither ambition nor cabal had the least 
share in this choice ; probity alone, and the reputation of vir- 
tue and equity, decided oft these occasions, and gave the pre- 
ference to the most worthy*. 

To heighten the lustre of their newly acquired dignity, and 
enable them the better to put the laws in execution, as well as 
to devote themselves eDtirely to the public good ; to defend 
the state against the invasions of their neighbouts, and the fac- 
tions of discontented citizens ; the title of king was bestowed 
upon them, a throne was erected, and a sceptre put into their 
hands ; homage was paid them, officers were assigned, and 
guards appointed for the security of their persons ; tributes 
"Were granted ; they were invested with full powers to admi- 
nister justice, and for this purpose were armed with a sword, 
in order to restrain injustice, and punish criraesf. 
. At first every city had its particular king, who, being more 
eolicitous of preserving liis dominion than of enlai*ging it, con- 
fined his ambition within the limits of his native country. But 
the almost unavoidable feuds which break out between neigh- 
bours ; the jealousy against a more powerful king ; the tur- 
bulent and restless spirit of a prince ; his martial disposition, 
or thirst of aggrandizing himself, and displaying hur abilities ; 
gave rise to wars, which fi'equently ended in the entire subjec* 
ticMi of the vanquished, whose cities were by that mean pos- 
sessed by the victor, and increased insensibly his dominions. 
^ Thus, a first victory paving the way to a sctoondy €Lnd mak- 
ing a prince more powei'ful' and enterprising, steveral cities 
and provinces were united under one monarch, arid f6rmed 
kingdoms of a greater or less extentj according to the degree 
of ardour with which the victor had pushed his conquests. 

The ambition of some of these princes being too vast to - 
confine itself within asingle kingdom, it broke over all bounds, 
and spread universally, like a torrent, or the ocean ; swallow- 
ed up kingdoms and nations; and gloried in depriving prin- 
ces of their dominions, who had not done them th^ least inju- 
ry^- in carrying fire and sword into the n>ost remote coiintries, 
and in -leaving, every-where, bloody traces of their* f^rogress ! 

* Quos ad fastigiam bnjus majCBtatiff, non ambitio popular^, sed 
Qpectata inter bono6 modcratio providebat. Juitin. l.i. c« i. 

t Fines imperii tueri magis quam proferrc mos erat. Intra fuant 
cuique patriam regna finiebaotur. Justin, ibid. 

I Dopiitisproxlmis, cum acccssione virium fortior ad .alios tran- 
tiret, et prpxima quseqne. victoria iDstrumentum lequcDitis 099tU toti'^^ 
us ofientis'populos siibegit. Justin, ibid. ^ 
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Such wa» the or^;in of those {atnous empires 'whkh included 
a great part of the world. 

Priiices made a various use of victory, according to the di« 
versity' of their dispositions or interests. Some, considering 
themselvesfas absolute masters of the conquered, and imagin** 
mg they .were sufficiently indulgent in sparing their lives, be- 
reaved them, as well as their children, of their possessions, 
their country, and their liberty ; subjected them to a most 
severe captivity ; employed them in those arts which are ne- 
cessary for the support of life, in the lowest and most servile 
offices of the house, in the painful toils of the field ; and fire- 
(][uently forced them, by the most inhuman treatment, to dig 
in mines* and ransack the bowels of the earth, merely to 
satiate tlieir avacice ; and hence mankind were divided into 
freemen and slaves, masters and bondmen. 

Others introduced the custom of transporting whole nations 
into new countries, where they settled them, and gave them ' 
lands to 'Cultivate. 

Other princes again, of more gentle dispositions, contented 
themselves with only obliging the vanquished nations to pur- 
chase their liberties, and the enjoyment of ^eir lives and pri- 
vileges, by annual tributes laid on them for that purpose ; 
and sometimes they would suffer kings to sit peaceably on 
their thrdncs, upon condition of tiieir paying them some kind 
of homage. 

But such of these monarchs as were the wisest and ablest 
polilacians, thou^t it glorious to establish- a kind of equality 
betwixt the nations newly conquered, and their other sub- 
jects ;' granting the former almost all the rights and privi- 
leges which the others enjoyed : And by these means a great 
number of nations, that were spread over different and far 
distant countries, constituted, in some measure^ but one city, 
ajL least but one people. 

Thiis I have given a general and concise idea of mankind, 
from the ^earliest monuments which history has preserved on 
this subject, the particulars whereof I shah endeavour to re- 
late in treating of each empire and nation. I shall not touch 
upon the history of the Jews and of the Homans. 

The history of the Carthaginians, the Assyrians, and the 
Lydians, which occur in the second volume, is supported by 
the best authorities ; but it is highly necessary to review the 
geography, the manners and customs of the different nations 
here treated of; and first with regard to the religion, manners, 
and institutions of the Persians and Grecians,, because these 
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iliow^eir genius and oharaater^ which we m«f foiB^ in i 
measure^ the soul of history ; for to take notice oidy of. eras 
and evj^ts, and confine tior curioaity and researches to them, 
would be imitating the iaiprudenGe of a traveller^ .(who, in 
visiting many countries, should content himself with know- 
ing their exact distance from each other, and cimnderonly 
the situation of the several places, .the manner, of buUdiag, 
and the dresses of the people ; without giving himself the 
least trouble to converse with the inhabitants, in order to in- 
form himself of their genius, manners, disposition, laws, and 
government. Homer, whose design was to give, in4he per- 
son, of Ulysses, a model of a wise and intelUgeat txav^er, 
tells us, at the very opening of his Odyssey, that hiSf hero in- 
formed himself very exactly in the manners and customs 
of the several people, whose cities he visited | in which he 
oug^t to be imitated by every pi»:'soD who^tpplies himself to 
the study of history. 

As Asia will hereafter be the principal scene of the history, 
we are now ei^ring upon^ it may. not be improper ta give the 
reader such a general idea of it, as may at least give him 
some knowledge of its most considerable provinces and cities* 

The northern and eastern parts of Asia are less known in 
ancient history. 

To the norlh are Asiatic Sarmati^. and Asiatic 
ScYTHiA, which answer to Tartary. \ 

Sarmatia is ^tuated between the river 'Tkmezz^, which di- 
vides Europe and Asia, and theisiver i?Aa, or Fb^a. Seythia 
is divided into two parts ; the one on this, the other on the 
other side of jncfimt. Itnatie. The. nations of Seythia best 
known to us are the Saca€ and the JS^Magetae, 

The most eastern parts are, Serica, Cathay ; Sikaruh 
Regio, China; and India. This last country was better 
known anciently than the two former.. It waS' divided into 
two parts ; the one oh this nde the river Oangt*^ included be- 
tween that river and the Indus^ whiohnow composes the do- 
minions of the Great Mogul; the 'other part was that on the 
other side of the Ganges. 

The remaining part of Asia, of which much greater men- 
tion is made in history, may be divided into five or six parts 
taking it from east to west. 

I. The Greater Asia, which begins at the river Indus. 
The chiefprovinces are, Gedrosia, Car mania, Ar ac h o- 
siAjDhangiania, BACTRiANA,the capital of which was 
Bactria; Sogdiana, M argiana, Hyrcania, near the 
Caspian sea ;PARTHiA,MEDiA,the city Ecbatana ; Per- 



siA, the cities ci PersefioHs sokd Elymai9$ Sttstava, the 
cityof Susa; Assyria, the city of JWneveA, situated on the 
river Tigris ; Mesopotai^ia, between the EMfihrates and 
T'igria ; Babylonia, the city of Babylon on tiiie river Eu- 
phrates. 

II. ASIA^ BETWEEN PONTUS EUXINUS AND THE CAS- 
PIAN SEA. Therein we may distinguish four provinces. 1, 
Colchis, the river Phasis^ and mount Cauca^uE, 2, Iberia. . 
S« Albania ; which two last mentioned provinces now form ' 
part of Georgia. 4, The greater Armenia. This is se- 

C>arated from the lesser by the Euphrates ; from Mesopotamia 
y- mount Tauris ; and from Assyria by m junt JS/iphatcB. Its 
cities are Artctxata and Tigranocerta^ and the river Araxt9 
runs through it. 

III. Asia Minor. This may be divided mto four or five 
parts, according to thedifierent situation of ^ts provinces. 

!• Northward^ on the shore of Pontus Euxinus, Pontus, 
under three different names. Its cities are, Trafiezusy not 
fsLY from whence are the people called ChcUybes or Chctldai^ 
Thendscyra^ a city on the river Thermodoon^ and fisimous lor 
having been the abode of the Amazons. Paphlagonia, 
Bith YNi A, the cities of which are, JVicia^ Prusoj JVicamedia^ 
C/talcedon opposite to Constantinople, and Heraclea, 

2. Weatvfard^ going down by the shores of the j£gean sea, 
Mysia, of which there are two. — ^The Lesser, in which 
stood Cyzicusy Lamfisacusj Parium^ Abydoa opposite to S. - 
tos, from which It is separated only by the Dardanelles ; Dar* 
danum^ Sigaum^ Ilion^ or TYoy ; and almost on the opposite 
Bide, the little island of Tenedos. The rivers are, the Aratfic^ 
the Grardcus^ and the Simois. Mount Ida This region is 
flometimes called Phiygia Minor, of which Troas is part. 

The Greater Mysia. Antandrosy TrajanofioliB^ Adra^, 
myttium^ Pergamus, Opposite to this Mysia is the island of 
Lesbos ; the cities of which are, Methymna, where the cele- 
brated Arion was bom, and Mytelene^ whence the whole 
island was so called. 

Mo L I A . Mea^ Cuma^ Phocaa. 

Ionia. Smyrna^ Clazomaur^ Teos^ Lebedus^ Cdlofihortf 
£fihe9U8y Priene^ Miletus, 

Caria. Laodicea^ Antiochia^ Magnesia^ Alabanda, The 
river M^eander, 

Doris. HaUcarnaaaua^ dnidos. 

Opposite to these four last countries, are the islands Chios, 
Samos, Patmos, Cos ; and lower, towards the souths, 
Rhodes. ' ^ 

Vol. I. € 
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5; Southward^ along the Mediterranean : 

Lyci A, the cities of which are, Telmeaau*^ Patara. The 
river Xanthus^ Here begins mount Taurus^ which runs the 
"whole length of Asia, and assumes different names, according; 
to the several countries through which it passes. 

Pamphylia. Perga^ Ahfiendua^ Sida. 

.CiLiciA. Seleucia^ Coryciunij Tarsus^ on the river 
Cydnua, Opposite to Cilicia is the island of Cyfiru^^ The 
cities are, Salamisj jimaihua^. and Pafiho9» 

4. Aiong the banks of the Mufihrates^ going up northward : 
The Lesser Armenia. Comana^ Arabyza^ MeUtency 

Sataia, The river Meiasy which empties itself into the 
Euphrates. 

5. Inlands : 

Cappadocia. The cities whereof are, Mocaaarea^ Co' 
"tnana^ Pontica^ Sebaatta^ Sebaato/io&a^ Dioc^aarea^ Caaareay 
otherwise called Afazacaj and Tyana. 

Lycaonia and Isauria. Iconium^ laauria, 

PisiDiA. Seleucia 2LTid. jintiocfUa of PUidia. 

Lydia. Its cities are, Thyatira^ Sardis^ Philadelphia^ 
The rivers are, Cayatrua and Hertnua^ into which the Pac* 
tolua empties itself. Mount Sifiylua and Timolus» 

Phrygia major. Synnada^ Afiamia, 

IV. Syria, now named Suria^ called under the Roman 
emperors the £<iat^ tlie chief provinces of which are, 

1. Palestine, by which name is sometimes understood all 
Judea. Its cities are, Jerusalem^ Siimaria^ and C^taarea Pa*^ 
leatina. The river Jordan waters it^ The name oiPaleattne 
is also given to the land of Canaan, which extended along the 
Mediterranean ; the chief cities of which are, Gaza^ jiacaldhy 
Azotusy Accaron^ and- Gath, 

.2. Phoenicia, whose cities are, Ptolemaia^ ^Vr^, Sidoity 
and Beryttta, Its mountains, Ubanua^ and AntiUbanus. 

3. Syria, properly so called, or Antiochen a ; the cities 
thereof are, Antochia, A/iamioy Laodicea^ and Seleucia. 

4. CoMAGENA. The city of Samosatam 

5. CoELOSYRiA, The cities are, Zeugmay T/mfiaacuay 
Palmyra^ and DaTnaacus, 

V. Arabia Petrjea. Its cities are, Petra tmdBoatra 
mouQt Cdsius^ Deserta. Foelix. 

OF RELIGIOM 

It is observable, that in all ages and regions the several na* 
tjoiis of the world, however various and opposite in their cha- 
racters, indiuaUons and manners, have always united in one 
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-essential point— 4he inherent opinion of an adoration due t« 
a sapteme being, and of external methods necessary to evi- 
dence such a belief. Into whatever country we cast our eyes, 
■we find priests, altars, sacrifices, festivals, religious ceremo- 
Bies, temples, or places consecrated to religious worship. In 
every people we discover a reverence and awe of the divini- 
ty ; an homage and honour paid to him ; and an open pro- 
fession of an entire dependence upon him in all their under- 
takings and necessities, in all their adversities and dangers. 
Incapable of themselves to penetrate futurity, and to ascer- 
tain events in their own fiivour, we fiud them intent upon 
consulting the divinity by oracles, and by other methods of a 
like nature ; and to merit his protection by prayers, vows, 
and ofierings. It is by the same supreme authority they be- 
lieve the most solemn treaties are rendered inviolable. It is it 
that gives sanction totlieir oaths ; and to that by imprecations 

-is referred the punishment of such crimes and enormities as 
escape the knowledge and power of men. On their private 

-occasions, voyages, journeys, marriages, diseases, the divini- 
ty is still invoked. With him their every repast begins and 
ends. No war is declared, no battle fought, no enterprise 
formed, without his aid being first implored ; to which the 
glory of the success is constantly ascribed by public acts of 
thanksgiving, and by the oblation of the most precious of the 
spoils, which they never fail to set apart as the indispensable 
rightof the divinity. 

They never vary in regard to the foundation of this belief. 
If some few persons, depraved by bad philosophy, presume 
from time to time to rise up against this doctrine, they are ixtt* 
mediately disclaimed by the public voice. They continue sin- 
g;ular and alone, without making parties, or forming sects : 
the whole weight of the public authority falls upon them j a 
price is set upon their heads ; whilst they are universally re- 
garded as execrable persons, the bane of civil society, with 
-whom it is criminal to have any kind of commerce. 

So general, so uniform, so perpetual a consent of all the na- 
•tionfi of the universe, which neither the prejudice of the pas- 
sions, the false reasoning of some philosophers, nor the autho- 
rity and example of certain princes, have ever been able to 
weaken or vary, can proceed only from a first principle which 
^ares in the nature cnman ; from an inherent sense implanted 
in his heart by the author of his being ; and from an original 
tradition as ancient as the world itself. 

Stich were the -source and origin of the reli^on of the an- 
deats; truly worthy of man, had he been capable of persisting 
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in the puritf and simplicity of these first principles : but t]^# 
errors of the mind, and the vices of the heart, those sad effects 
of the corfuption of human natui^e, strangely disfigured their 
original beauty. They are but faint rays, small sparks of light, 
that a general depravity does not utterly extinguish ; but they 
are incapable of dispelling the profound darkness of a nighty 
i^hich prevails almost unlveri^ly, and presents notliing to 
luew but absurdities, follies, extravagances, licentiousness, 
and disorder ; in a word, an hideous chaos of frantic excessei 
and enormous vices. 

Can any thing be more admirable than these maxims of Ci» 
cero* ? — That we ought above all things to be convinced that 
there is a supreme being, who presides over all the events of 
the world, and disposes every thing as sovereign lord and ar- 
jbiter : That it is to him mankind are indebted for all the 
good they enjoy : That he penetrates into, and is conscious 
of whatever passes in the most secret recesses of our hearts: 
That he treats the just and the impious according to their re- 
spective merits : That the true means of acquiring his favour, 
and of being pleasing in his sight, is not by the use of riches 
and magnificence in his worship, but by presenting him an 
heart pure and blameless, and by adoring him with an un- 
feigned and profound veneration. 

Sentiments «o sublime and religious were the result of the 

reflections of the few who employed themselves in the study 

of the heart of man, and in tracing him in the first principles 

of his institutifin, of which they still retained some happy, 

"though impetfect ideas. But the whole system of their reli» 

^u^bii, the tendency of their public feasts and ceremonies, the 

Toul of the Pagan theology, of which the poets were the only 

teachers and professors, the very examples of tlie gods, whose 

violent passions, scandalous adventures, and abominable 

crimes, were celebrated in their hymns or odes, and proposed 

in some measure to the imitation, as well as ado. ation of the 

people ; these were certainly very unfit means to enlightoi 

the minds of men, and to form them to virtue and morality. 

It is remarkable, that in the greatest solemnities of the Pa. 

* Sit hoc jam a principio persuasum civibos : dominot esie omnium 
Tcrum ac moderatores deos, caqae quae geruntur e«rum geri judicio 
sc numine ; eosdentqueoptime de genere huoniDuminereri ; et, qualit 
quiique git, quid agat, quid in sr adniittat, qua mente, qua pietata 
reJjgioDcs colat, intueri ; pio umquc et impiorum habere ratloDcm.— 
Ad divos adeunto caste. Pietatcm adhibcDto, opes amovcoto. Clc* 
4e legk 1. ii. n. i j, Ici 9. 
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fm religion, and in their most sacred and reverend mysteries, 
r from perceiving any thing to recommend virtue, piety, pr 
the practice of the most essential duties of ordinary life, wc 
find the authority of laws, the imperious power of custom, 
-file presence of magistrates, the assembly of all orders of the 
state, the example of fathers and mothers, all dcAispire to train 
up a whole nation from their infancy in an impure and sactt- 
legious worship, under the name,. and in a manner under the ' 
sanction of religion itself; as we shall soon see in the sequel. 
After these general reflections upon Paganism, it is time to 

Froceed to a particular account pf the religion of the Greeks. 
shall reduce this subject, though infinite in itself, to four ar- 
ticles, which are, : . The feasts. 2. The oracles, augurs, arfd 
divinations. 3. The games and combats. 4. The public 
shows, and representations of the theatre. In each of these - 
articles, I shall treat only of what appears most worthy of the 
reader's curiosity, and has most relation to this history. I 
omit saying any thing of sacrifices, having given a sulBcieht • 
idea of them elsewhere*. 

OF THE FEASTS. 

^ An infinite mimber of feasts were celebrated in the several 
cities of Greece, and especially at Athens, of which I shall 
only describe thi^ee of the' most famous, tlie Panathenea, the 
feasts of Bacchus, and those <tf Eleusis. 

THE PANATHENEA. ♦"% 

This feast was celebrated at Athens in honour of Minenvaj^*^ 
the tutelary goddess of that city, to which she gave her namef^ ^ 
as well as to the feasts we speak of. Its institution was an- 
cient, and it was called at first Athenia"; but after Theseushad 
united the several towns of Attica into one city, it took the 
name of Panathenea* These feasts were of two kinds, the 
great and the less, which were solemnized with almost the 
same ceremonies ; the less annually, and tlie great upon the 
expiration of every fourth year. 

In these feasts were exhibited racing, the gymnastic com- 
bats, and the contentions for thf» prizes of music and poetry. 
Ten commissaries elected from the ten tribes presided on this 
occasion to regulate the forms, and disti-ibute the rewards to 
the victors. This festival continued several days. 

The first day, in the morning, a race was run on foot, eaCh 

• Manner of Teachiogf, 5rc. voL i. f AS^vn 

C 2 
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•f the rumiers carrying a lighted torch injiis hand, whidi 
thejLexchanged continually witli each other without interrupt- 
inglneir race, lliey started from Ceramicus, one of the sub- 
urbs of Athens, and crossed the whole city« The first that 
came to the goal, without having put out his tcnxhy carried 
the prize* In the afternoon they rod the same course on 
horseback. 

The gymnastic or athletic combats followed the races. 
fThe place for that excercise was upon the banks of the Uissus, 
a small river, which runs through Athens, «nd empties itself 
iBto the sea at the Piraeus. 

Pericles instituted the prize of music. In this dispute were 
■ung the praises of Harmodius and Aristo^ton, who delivered 
Athens n*om the tyranny of the Pisistratides ; to which was 
afterwards added the eulogium of llirasybulus, who expelled 
the thirty tyrants. These disputes were not only warm 
amongst the musicians, but much more so among the poets, 
and it was highly glorious to be declared victor in them, 
^schylus is reported to have died with grief upon seeing the 
prize adjudged to Sophocles, who was much younger than 
Idmself. 

These exercises were followed by a general procession, 
wherein a sail was carried with great pomp and ceremony, on 
which were curiously delineated the warlike actions of P^las 
against the Titans and Giants. That sail was affixed to a 
Tessel, which was called by the name of the goddess. The 
vessel, equijy^ with sails, and with a thousand oars, was 
conducted ^m Ceramicus to the temple of Eteusis, not by 
' * horses or beasts of draught, but by machines ccmcealed in 
the bottom of it, which put the oars in motion, and made the 
vessel glide along. 

The march was solemn and majestic At the head of it 
were old men, who carried olive branches in their hands, 
d-ecXXc^o^ct ; and these were chosen fof the goodness of their 
shape, ^ and the vigour of their complexion. Athenian ma- 
trons, <>f great age, also accompanied them in the same equi- 
page. 

The grown and robust men formed the second class. Thef 
were armed at all points, and had bucklers and lances. Af- 
ter them came the strangers that inhabited Athens, carrying 
mattocks, instruments proper for tillage. Next followed the 
Athenian women of the same age, attended by the foreigners 
ef their own sex, carrying vei»^ in their hands for the 
fbrawing of water* 
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The third class was composed of youn^ persons of both 
sexes, and of the best families in the city. The youth wore 
resrts with crowns upon their heads, and sang a peculiar hymn 
in honour of the goddess. The maids carried baskets, in which 
were placed the sacred utensils proper to the ceremony, cover- 
ed with veils to keep them from Uie sight of the spectators. 
The person, to whose care those sacred things were intrustedi 
was to have observed an exact continence for several days be- 
fore he touched them, or distributed them to the Athenian 
virgins* ; or rather, as Demosthenes says, his whole life and 
conduct ought to have been a pei*fect model of virtue and pu- 
rity. It was an high honour to a young woman to be ch<»en 
for so noble and august an office, and an insupportable afiront 
to be deemed unworthy of it. We have seen that Hipparchus 
treated the sister of Harmodius with this indignity, which 
extremely incensed the conspirators against the Pisistratides. 
These Athenian virgins were followed by the foreign young 
women, who carried umbrellas and seats for them. ' 

The children of both sexes closed the pomp of the proces- 
sion. 

In this august ceremony, the f»^«th%l were appointed to sing 
certain verses of Homer ; a manifest prooTbf their estimation 
for the works of that poet, even with regard to religion. 
Hipparchus, son of Pisistratus, first introduced that custom. * 

I have observed elsewhere, that in the gymnastic games of 
this feast, an herald proclaimed, that the people of Athens had 
conferred a crown of gold upon the celebrated physician Hip- 
pocrates, in gratitude for the signal services which ^ had 
rendered the state during the pestilence. 

In this festival the people of Athens put themselves, and 
the whole republic, under the protection of Minerva, the tu- 
telary goddess of their city, and implored of her all kind of 
prosperity. From the battle of IVlavathon, in these public 
acts of worship, express mention was made of the Platcans, 
and they were joined in all things with the people of Athens* 

FEASTS OF BACCHUS. 

The worship of Bacchus had been brought out of Egypt 
to Athens, where several feasts had been established in honour 
of that god ; two particularly more remarkable than all the 
rest, called the great and the less feasts of Bacchus. The lat- 
ter were a kind of preparation for the former, and were cele- 

* Oux) ^^tu^Hf^ifOf ifAi^Sf M^tB-fch tiyftvuf ^dy«y, tiX?iii thflUt 
#A«y nynvKitttu Demost la cztrcma Aristocnttia. 
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brated in the odcq field about autumn. They were naiiied 
Lenea, from a'Greek word* that si^^nlfies a wine-press. Th^s 
great fe ists were commonly called Dionysia, from one of the 
nameaoi thatgodty and were solemnized in the spring within 
the city. 

In each of these feasts the public were-entertaSned with 
games, shows, and dramatic representations, which were at- 
tended with a vast concourse of people, and exceeding magni- 
ficence, as will be seen hereafter : at Uie same time the poets 
disputed the prize of poetry, submitting to the judgment df 
arbitrators, expressly chosen, their pieces, whether tragic or 
comic, which were tiien represented before the people. ^ 

These feasts continued many days. Those who werei ni- 
tiated mimicked whatever the poets had thought fit to feign of 
the god Bacchus. They covered themselves with the skin» 
. of wild beasts, carried a thyrsus in their hands, a kind of pike 
- with ivy-leaves twisted round it They had drums, horns, 
pipes, and other instruments proper to make a great noise ; 
and wore upon their heads wreaths of ivy and vine branches, 
and of other trees sacred to Bacchus. Some represented Si- 
lenus, some Pan, others the Satyrs, all dressed in suitable 
masquerade. Many of them were mounted on asses ; others 
dragged goats| along for sacrifices. Men and won^en, ridicu- 
lously transformed in this manner, appeared night and day in 
public ; and imitating drunkenness, and dancing with the 
most indecent postures, ran in throngs about the mountains 
and forests, screaming andhQwlingfiiriously ; the women es- 
pecijiU^ seemed more outrageous than the men, and quite out 
of their senses, in their furious || transports invoking the god, 
whose feast they celebrated with loud cries — %wi B«»;^S| 
or u* l«*;j;«, or ^VAoLKYS or 'l« BcIk^u 

This troop of Bacchanalians was followed by the virgins of 
the noblest families in the city, who were called Kccfn^i^^ty 
from carrying baskets on their heads, covered with wine and 
ivy leaves. 

To these ceremonies others were added, obscene to the last 
excess, and worthy of the god who could be honoured in such 
a manner. The spectators were no schismatics : they gave 
into the prevailing humour, and were seized with the same 
fi^antic spirit. Nothing was seen but dancing, drunkenness, 

• Anvli. f Diooyiiua. 

t Goats were sacrifieedj^becanse they spoiled the vines. 
Il From this fury of the Bacchanaliaoi, there feasts were di^- 
tiDoUishcd by tiie name el Orgia. 'Opyiif ira, faror 
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debauchery^ and all that tlie most abandoned licentlousneM 
could conceive of gross and abominable. And this an entire, 
people, reputed the wisest of all Greece, not only suffered, 
but admired and practised. I say an entire people ; for Pla- 
to*9 speaking of the Bacchanals, says, in direct terms, that 
he had seen the whole city of Athens drunk at once* 

f Livy ioforoisus, that this licentiousness of the Baccha* 
nalians having secretly crept into R.ome,^the moat horrid dis- 
orders were committed there under the cover of night * besides 
which, all persons, who were initiated into these impure and 
abominable mysteries, were obliged, under the most horrid 
imprecations, to keep them inviolably secret. The senate, 
being apprized of the affair, put a stop to those sacrilegiout 
feasts by the most severe penalties ; and banished the prac* 
tisers of them first from Rome, and afterwards from Italy, 
lliese examples inform us|, how far a mistaken sense of re- 
ligion, that covers the greatest crimes with the sacred name 
«f the Divinity, is capable of misleading the mind of man. 

THE FEAST OF ELEUSIS. 

There is nothing in all the Pagan antiquity more celebrat- 
ed than the feast of Ceres Eleusina. The ceremonies of thii 
festival were called, by way of eminence, the mysteries^ from 
being, according to Pausanias, as much above all others, as 
the gods are above men. Their origin and institution are at- 
tributed to Ceres herself, who, in the reign of Ercctheus, 
coming to Kleusis, a small town of Attica, in search of her 
daughter Proserpine, whom Pluto had carried away, and find- 
ing the country afflicted with a famine, she invented corn as a 
remedy for that evil, with which she rewarded the inhabitants. 
II She not only taught them the use of com, but instructed 
them in the principles of probity, charity, civility, and huma- 

* n«(r«y IBtxiriifinf rkf wiXtv, At^i ret AtdfvTtct fttBvHTttu 
Lib.' i. dc leg. p. $37. 

f JL.iv, i. xxxix. n. 8, 18. 

I Nihil infpeciem fallacins est qaam pniva religto, ubideonsm 
Dnmen pnetend tur fcelcribus. Liv. xxzis. b» 16. 

I Multa ezimia divinaque viJentur Athenae tux pep«risse, atquc hi 
▼itam homiDum attuliise; tuns nihil m«Iiu8 illis mystcrits, quibus ex 
agresti im^nanique ^ita cxculti ad humanitatcm et mitigati sumut, 
initiaque ut appcllantur, ita re vera prineipia vitx cognovimus. Ci^. 
1 ii. de leg. n. 36. 

Teqae Ceres, et Libera, quarum facra* ttcutopiaiones hominaixi %c 
religioDcs ferunt, longe maximis atque occultisstmis cercmoi.iis con- 
tinentur ; A qutbus inttia vit^e acque victus, legum, morum, ttian- 
tuetudinis, humanitatis exempla homihibus eC civitatibus data ac di«« 
pertiu CMC dicuntur. Id. Cic. in Verr. de supplic* n. iS6. 
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nity ; from whence her mysteries were caRed ^tTffpl^tm^ 
and Irutia. To thtse first happy lesbons fabulous antiquity 
ascribed the courtesy, politeness, and urbanity, so remark- 
able amengst the Atheni'ins. 

These mysteries were divided into the lesser and the greater ; 
of which the former served as a preparation for the latter. 
The less were solemnized in the month Anthesterion, which 
answers to our Noveml)er j the great iii the month Boedromi- 
on, or August. Only Athenians were admitted to these mys- 
teries ; but of them each sex, age, and condition, had aright 
to be received. All strangers were absolutely excluded ; so 
that Hercules, Castor and Pollux, were obliged to be adopt- 
ed by Athenians, in order to their admission ; which, how- 
ever, extended only to the lesser mysteries. I shall consider 
principally the great, which were celebrated at Eleusis. 

Tliose who demanded to be initiated into them, were obli- 
ged, before the reception, to purify themselves in the lesser 
mysteries, by bathing in the river Hissus, by saying certain 
prayers, offering sacrifices, and, above all, by living in strict 
-continence during an interval of time prescribed them. That 
time was employed in instructing them in the principles and 
elements of the sacred doctrine of the great mysteries. 

When the time for their initiation arrived, they were brought 
into the temple ; and, to inspire the greater reverence and ter- 
,ror, the ceremony was performed in the night. Wonderfiii 
things passed upon this occasion. Visions were seen, and 
. voices heard of an extraordinary kind. A sudden splendour 
.^dispelled the darkness of the place, and, disappearing imme* 
diately, added new horrors to the gloom. Apparitions, claps 
of thunder, earthquakes, improved the terror and amazement ; 
whilst the person admitted, stupid, sweating through fear, 
heard trembling the mysterious volumes read to Mm, if in 
such a condition he was capable of hearing at all. These 
nocturnal rites were attended with many disoi*ders, which 
,the severe law of silence imposed on the persons initiated, pre- 
vented from coming to light, as St. Gregory Nazianaen ob- 
.^lerves** What cannot superstition effedt upcm the mind of 
man, when once his imagination is heated ? The President in 
, this ceremony, was. called Hierophantes. He wore a peculiar 
.habit, and was not admitted to marry. The .first who ser- 
ved in this fimction, and whom Geres herself instructed, was 
'Eumolpus ; from whom his successors were called Bumolpi- 

tnm&%mf yiTrrtu. Qri^t. dc ftcr. lumia. 
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its. He had three colleagaes ; * one -who carried a torch ; 
another an heraldfy whose office it was to pronounce certain 
mysterious words ;. and a third to* attend at the altar. 

Besides these offic^brs, one of the principal magistrates of 
the i:iity was appointed to take care that all the ceremonies 
©f this feast were exactly observed. He was called the king |, 
and was one of the nine Archons. His business was to offer 
prayers and sacrifices. The people gave him four assistants||, 
one chosen from the family of the Eumolpides, a second from 
that of the Cerycians, and the two last from two other fami- 
lies. He had, besides, ten other ministers to assist him in 
the discharge of his duty, and particularly in offering sacri« 
fices, from whence they derived their namelf. 

The Athenians initiated their children of both sexes very 
early into these mysteries, and would have thought it criminal . 
to have let them die without such an advantage. It was their 
general opinion, that this ceremony was an engagement to 
lead a more virtuous and regular life ; that it recommended 
them to the peculiar protection of the goddesses, to whose 
service they devoted themselves ; and was the means to a 
more perfect and certain happiness in the other world : 
Whilst, on the ccmtrary, such as had not been initiated, be* 
sides the evils they had to apprehend in this life, were doom- 
ed, after their descent, to the*shades below, to wallow eter- 
nally in dirt, filth, and excrement.' ** Diogenes the Cy* 
nic believed nothing of the matter, and when his friends «i- - 
deavoured to persuade him to avoid such a misfortune, by be- 
ing ipitiated before his death — " What," said he, " shall 
^^ Agesilaus and Epaminondas lie amongst mud and dung, 
<^ whilst the vilest Athenians, because they have been initia- 
« ted, possess the most distinguished places in the regions of 
th.e blessed ?" Socrates was not more credulous ; he would 
not be initiated into these mysteries, which was perhaps one 
reason that rendered his religion suspected. 

tf Without this qualification none were admitted to enter 
the temple of Ceres ; and Livy informs us of two Acamani- 
ans, who, having followed the crowd into it upon one of the 
feast days, although out of mistake and with no ill design, were 
both put to death without mercy. It was also a capital crime 
to divulge the secrets and mysteries of this feast. Upon this 
account Diagoras the Melian was proscril>ed, and had a re- 
-ward set upon his head. He intended to have made the secret 

•• DiogcD, Laert. 1. vi. p. 389. ft ^i^- ^' 31* n- 14« 
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cost the poet ^schylus his life, from speaking too fpcely of it 
in some of his tragedies. The disgrace of Alcibiades proceed- 
ed from the same cause. Whoever had violated the secret, 
"Was avoided as a wretch accursed and excommunicated, 
t Pausaiiias in several passages, wherein he mentions the tem- 
ple of Eleusis, and the ceremonies practised there, stops 
short, andileclai'es he cannot proceed, because he had been 
forbid by a dream or vision. 

This feast, the most celebrated of profane antiquity, was of 
nine days continuance. It began the fifteenth of the month 
Boedromion. After some prerious ceremonies and sacrifices 
on the first three days, upon the fourt}i in the evening began 
the procession of tlie Buaket ; which was laid upon an open 
chariot slowly drawn by oxen^, and followed by great num- 
bers of the. Athenian women. They all carried mysterious 
baskets in their hands, filled with several things, which they 
took great care to conceal, and covered with a veil of purple. 
This ceremony represented the basket into which Proserpin© 
put the flowers she was gathering when Pluto seized and car- 
ried her off. 

The fifth day .was called the day of the Torcke* ; because 
at night the men and women ran about with them in imita- 
tion of Ceres, who, having lighted a torch at the fire of Mount 
/Etna, wandered about from place to place in search of her 
daughter. 

The sixth was the most famous day of aH. It was called 
lacchus, the name of ^ Bacchus, son of Jupiter and Ceres, 
whose statue was then brought out with great ceremony, 
crowned with myrtle, and holding a torch in its hand* The 
procession began at Ceramicus, and passing through the prin- 
cipal places of the city, continued *o Eleusis. The way lead- 
ing to it was caHed the sacred way, and lay across a bridge 
over the river Cephisus. This procession was very numerous, 
and generally consisted of thirty thousand persons. % The 
temple of Eleusis, where it ended, was large enough to cqptain 

* Est et fideli tuta silentio 
Merces : Vetabo, qui Cereris sacrum 
Vulgfarit arcanx, fub isdeni 

Sit trabibus fragilemque mecum 
Solvat pha&elum HoR. On. II, L lii* 

f I^ib.i. p. a6, ^c. 
I Tardaque Eleusinae matris volventia plaustnu 

ViRo. GzoR. lib. U ver. 163. 
*f Her. 1. viil. c, 6s* 1* ix. p* z^s* 



/^eiwhcde jn«WMe ; find Siraftio flays its extent yfT» equal to 
that of the t^ai^rea^ which eveay body knows were capable 
of holdingra ifiOOh ^reatcir luunher of people. The whole way 
resounded with the sound of trumpets, clarions, and other 
jinustciil imftruiiMa^ Hymns wece sungin honour of the god- 
d09ses, .aceompauied with dancing, and otiker extraordinaTy 
,B9arls;s of rejoiciiis» : Tht route before laentiooed, through the 
taa<Sred<way, md dvev the Cephisus, waa the usual way : But 
al^r the.Liaceteinomfnsin the/PeloponnesiaB war had fbrti* 
.£ed De«Ui4y the Athenians were obliged to nmke their pro* 
cesaaou by seattiU Aieibiades re-established the ancient custom. 
ThfT; seirenth day wassGiemnised by games, and Uie gym- 
nastiG-combats, in which the yiotot was rewarded with a mesL' 
..mxveoi bariey ; without d^obt, because it was at Eleusis the 
.SQ<^<^^^'9C taught the metiJKKl of raismg that grain, and the 
iUS(&j<^it^.. leh^ two following days were employed in some 
iplirlkula^-^ei^eihoniei^ neither ipiportant nor remarkable. 
. ' During this'festival it was prpohibited, under very great |}e- 
r]i£k]^^b^;to arrest Auy^person whatsoever, in order to their bemg 
timprisoned, or to pi^esen^ any bill of complaint to the judges. 
Jt. was regularly celebrated every iifth year, that is, after a re- 
rvoiution of four years' ; and no liistory observes that it was 
rever interrupted, except upon the taking of Thebes by Alex- 
-ander the Great*. The Athenians, who were then upon the 
•point ef celebrating the great mysteries, were so much afied* 
•ed with the ruin of that city, that they could not resolve in so 
gesteral sm affiictioii to solemnize a festival, which breathed no* 
'thii>g but memment and rejoicingf. It was continued down 
.tPrth^limeof the Christian emperors ; and Valentinian would 
have abolished it, if Pra^extatus, the proconsul of Greece, had 
not represented, in the most lively and affecting terms, the 
universal sorrow which the abrogation of that feast would oc- 
casion among the people ; upon which it was suffered to subsist.^ 
iJtisjstippbsed to have been finally suppressed by ThcodosiuS 
4h0i Gireat ; as 'were all* the rest of the Pagan solemnities* 



Of Avgurs, Oracles, ^c. 

Nothing is more frequently mentioned in ancient historyi 
than oracles, augurs, and (Jivinations. No war was made, or 
colony, settled, nothjng of consequence was undertaken, ei- 
ther public w private, witliout the gods being first consulted. 
This wasacu&tom uhiyeijjsaUy established , amongst gthe Esip-^ 
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tian, Assyrian, Grecian^ and Rttititfil tiiaiileii»; %1tich isiw 
doubt a proof, as has been aliieady obfierred, of it» being de- 
rived from ancient tradition, and that it had its origin in the 
religion and worship of the true God. it is not indeed to be 
^estiGtied, but that God, bcforie the d^d|;et ' did maioMm 
«his will to manlLind in dilierent methods, a« he haft i^<:e done 
to his people, sometimes in his own persDti and "vtvatroc^^ 
sometimes by the ministry of aiigelft or of pfophets* inspired 
by Iiimself, and at other timea b^ afyporitiom <» in i^b-etdns. 
When the descendants of Noah dispersed themselves lAto dif- 
ferent re^ons, they carried ^is traditioii along vf^ tiiem, 
which was every where retained, thoii|;h altered add cor- 
rupted by the darkness and ignorance of idolatry. Kobe of 
the ancients have insisted more upon Hht nec«90ty of consult- 
ing the gods on all occasions by augnn and oracles thanlCc»- 
cphon ; and he founds that necessity^ as I have nMn« tluui 
once observed elsewhere, upon a principle deduced from-^t^ 
most refined reason and discernment. He represents, in se- 
veral places, that man of himself is very frequency igooraift 
. of what is advantageous or pemiddus to him ; that, far from 
bemg capable of penetrating the future, the present itsdf es- 
capes him, so narrow and short-sighted is he in all his views ; 
that the slightest obstacles can frustrate his greatest designs ; 
that only the divinity, to whom all ages are present, can im- 
part a certain knowledge of the future to him ; that no other 
^being has power to fa<^itate the success of his enterprises ; 
.4md that it is reascmable to believe he will gUide and protect 
those, who adore him with the purest aflfection, who invtdce 
* him at all times with the greatest constancy and fidc^ty, and 
•ODSuU him with most sincerity and resignation. 

OF AUGURS. 

.. What a repi*oach is it to human reason, that so bright and 
luminous a principle should have given birth to the absurd rea- 
sonings and wretched notions in favour of the science of an- 
gurs and soothsayers, and been the occasion of espousing with 
blind devotion ^e most ridiculous puerilities I To make the 
most important affairs of state depend upon a bird's happening 
to sing upon the right or left hand ; upon the ^greediness of 
chickens in pecking their gtain ; the inspection of the entrails 
of beastp ; the liver s being entire and in good condition, which, 
according to them, did sometimes entirely disappear, without 
leaving any trace or mark of its having ever subsisted ! To these 
superstitious observances may be added, accidental rencoun- 
ters, words spoken by chance, and afterwards turned int« 
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I^Dod or ixiid' prcsagety fordx)dingSy profiles, monsters, 
f^ctipseii^ comets, every^ extraerdinary phenomeDon, eveiy 
Un^reseea accidnit, with an infinity of chimeras of the like 
nature.. -:{.'. 

. Wheooe could it.hapjpen,.'that so many great men, illustn- 
ous generals, ahle^ul^iHiisv and eveft learned philosophers, 
Itave aettially given into sudh absurd iraaginations ? Plutarch, 
i^ particular, so eadinable in otiier i-espects, is to be pitied for 
fajs servile obaervance of the tenseless customs of the Pagan 
idolatry, and his. ridiculous credulity in dreams, signs, and 
prodigies. He tells us somewhere, that he abstamed a great 
vhile from eating eggs upon account of a dream, with which 
he has not thou^t lit tomake us ^irther acquainted. 

, The wisest of theiPagans did not want a just sense of the 
art of divinatlony ,and<rfteii spoke of it to each other, and e- 
yp&i in puUic, with the utmost conten^>t, and in a manner suf * 
teentj^ express! vje of its ijdicule. The grave censor, Cato, 
-was of QfonioB, .Hiat .one soothsayer could not look at another 
without lana^iing. Hannibal was amazed at the simplicity of 
Prusias, whom he had advised to give battle, upon his bei^g 
diverted from it by the ini^ieGtionof the entrails of a victim . — 
<^ What," said he, ** have you more confidence in the liver of 
^^ . A bea^ than in so old and experienced a captain as I am f'*^- 
Marcellus, who had been five times consul, and was augur,' 
stHd, thikt he had discovered a method of i^t being put to a 
stand by. ^e sinister flight of birds, which was, to keep him- 
self do^ shtttfup in his litter. 

. Cicero exidatns himself upon augury without ambiguity or 
reserve. Nobody was more capable oi speaking pertinently 
iQXXk it than himself (as Mr. Morin observes in his dissertation 
upon the skme subject). As he was adopted into the college of 
augurs, he had maide himself acquainted with the most conceal- 
edrof UkuHaotveta, and had all possible opportunity of mform- 
iQg himself diilly in their science. Thathe did so, sufficiently 
appears ham tise two bocks he has left us upon divination, in 
vfhtdLk may be said he hAs. exhausted the subject. In his se-: 
cond, whetetn he rtlvUfes his brother Qiaintus, who had espons*. 
ed Ite c^iuse of the, 4Mgurs, ihe dit^tes. and defeats his f&lse 
rtasQoings with a fytosil and at the saine time with so refined 
and delicate a raillery, as leaves us nothing to wish ; and he de« 
XBlMtfMes'by proofii^ that rise upon each other In their force, 
the ihlsi^y contrariety, and impossilnlity of that art*. But 

• *. Esrshii nalib in rehas sniiqjDttsi t qasm vel via jtm, vcl <ioc- 
tfina, vcl vetniute ijmmatatem* ndMusu RdiinctBr aatca sc ad 
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what isireTy sarpnaing^ in the midftt of dliii»iirgaii«Ht8^ ke 
takes occasion to blame the generak and fnagistrate^ vfboif 
on important coi^unctores^.had Gonteomed. the pscf^nogtics ; 
and maintains, that the use of them^ as g^reat an abuse as itt 
vas in his own sense, ought nevertheless' td be respected xicit 
of regard to rdigion, and the prejudice x)C the people. 

All that 2 have hitherto said^enda to prove, that Paganisai. 
-was divided into two secta, alaaost equaUjr aneiiiies of reii^on ; 
the one by their Superstitious and U&d regasd fer the aa^i% 
the other by their irrehgious cnntempt uad deiiskmttf theioa. 

The principle of the first, founded on one side upon the igb 
borance and we«akness of man in the affairs of life^ ^^^ OQ ^ 
other upon the pi^esdence of the l^iiiitf, aod his almtdlt^ 
providence, was true ; but the coDse^venoe^Muced IromJt, 
in regard to the augurs, felse aiid absuixi. Thev ought to hare- 
proved that it was certain the Diviniity hinseJIliadestabiirfMRl' 
tjiese external signs to d^ote his: iiytentiims^ and that he liad 
obliged hiimBelf to a punctual confbmily tft them iipoB all oc-- 
casioiis : But they had nothing of this kind In tfaenr s^atetn* 
TiK augurs and soothsayers^ therefore, were the effect and 
invention of the ignorance, rashness curiosity, and blind pas^ 
i3ons of man, who presumed to ititerroaate Qody and wotild 
dblige luBi tn give answers uppn his^^very sdk imagmatioir 
4nd unjust enterprise. • i :. ii .M .1 f. . , 
. The others, who gaVe no read credit tottny tHin^sidvanced* 
l^ the science of the aogvrs, did not fsah homiamrjto observd 
their trivial ceremonies out of pdhof^ for IhcflifMrdKibjectittg 
the minds of the people to theTssslves^ sttti toTeo^neile tliem 
to their own purposes by the assistaDce of • au)[lerstiKion- 1 But, 
by their contempt for the augurs, and the entire ooMJetioii of 
their falsity, they were led iutva disbelief of tiie dimefH^ovi- 
dence, and to despise religion, itself.; cbnoeiving iH hiMsaira^ 
ble from the nMSverous abiuiadities of tUi»fcind, JwksthiMtlder- 
ed it ridicstdous, and oonstqusntly unworihyia'iafbiief 'sensge,* 

Both the one and the other beh«veAin ithis tnailxiei^bctHRise^* 
having mistaken theofeator, iuxdaMsed theMitvrfi nature^' 
which might have taught theaaf toknowand to aooore hii»i thef- 

5 ere deservecfly abandoned to theiv 4iwn4aHthte'jaMlab«Mro 
Amiens ; and if we had not been eidiglittned by the trocnrdi^ 

epiotonem vulgi, et ad magnai utiUtatef reip; moc, tp\lfp9j dlttlfdi* 
na, }us atignrum, coUegii awrtontai. Nee vero.son vaoHii fbpl^cas 
dig ni p. Claudius* L. Junius coosules, qui contra auspicta navigarunt. 
l^ar^ndttfli ett*m fsit reHgioni^ not patriatafet nkn^oboMiaiitfsidftit^ 
pbdiasduft ,i)tv]ii« !>. il. a» ^ '^l•... / ". ,i -...;«.. .v .v i .. 
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■gfoft, leren atth!s Hay Mve tniglit have ^vcn ourselves up to 
the ititne superstitions. 

Ot OR^CtES. . ' 

"No country was ever ridier i% or more productive of om- 
cies^ than Greece. I shall conBne myself to those wlu^ 
were the most noted. . 

The oracle of Dodona^ a city of t^^ Molossians, was mush 
celebrated ; where Jupiter gave answers either by vocal oaksf , 
or doves, which had also tlieir languagei or by resounding bt^ 
SOBS of brassy 9r by the mouths of priests and priestcsiest 

t The oracle of l^rophonius in JBoeotia, though he wm 
only a simple hero, was in great reputation. Akevmta^ 
preliminary ceremonies, as washing in the river, ofiering sa- 
crifices, drinking a water called Letlie, from its quality- of 
makmg people forget every thing, the votaries went down in*© 
his, cave by small ladders through a very narrow passage. At 
the bottom was smother little cavern, of which the entrance 
was also exceeding small. Ther& they lay down upon the 
.grouujd, with a certain composition of honey in each hand, 
'which they were indispensably obliged to carry with them. 
Their feet were placed within the .opening of the little cave*; 
which was no sooner done than they perceived themselv^ 
borne into it wHh^eat force and velocity. Futurity was thene 
revealed to them, but |iot to all in the same manner ; som« 
saw, otbera heard wanders. From thence they returned quite 
stupified, and oat of tlieir senses, and were placed in the chair 
of Mnemosyne, goddess of memory ; not without gi'eat need 
of her assistance to recover their remenU)rance, after their 
^peat fat^e, of what they had seen and heard ; admitting 
they had seen or heard any thing at aU. Pausanias, who had 
consulted that oracle himself, and gone through all tliese cew 
remdniesy has left a most ample description of it ; to whidi ^ 
Plutarch adds some particular circumstances^ which I omit^ 
to avoid % tedious prolixity. 

* Certain instruments were fastened to the tops o*f oaks, whkh, be* 
Ing shaken by the wind, or by some other means, rendered « confu~ 
«ed sound. Scrvius pbserves, ths^t the same word in the Thessaliaa 
language signifies DovK and prophetess, whUh had given room fo^ 
the fabulous tradition of doves that spoke. It was easy to make those 
brazen basons sound by some secret means, and to glvt what sxgnifi- 
XVtion they pleaded bo a confused and iaarticulate noise. 

f Pausan. I. ix. p. 902, 604. 

i Viut. dc gen, Socr. p. 590. 
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* T^e temple and oracle of the Branchidaey in the neighboiii^ 
hoed of Miletus, so called from Braochosy the son of ApoUo, 
was very ancient, and in great eiteem with afl the lonians and 
Dorians' of Asia, Xerxes^ In his return from Greece* burnt 
this temple, after the priests had delivered its treasures tohim. 
lliat pnnce, in return, granted them an establishment in the 
remotest parts of Asia, to secure them against the vengeance 
of tlie Greeks. After the war was over, the Milesians re- 
established that temple with a magnificence, which, according 
to Strabo, surpassed that of all the other temples of Greece. 
When Alexander the Great had overthrown Darius, he ut- 
lerljr destroyed thedty where ^e priests Branchids had 
settled, oi wludi their descendants were at that time in actual 
possession, punishing in the children the sacrilegious perfidy 
of their fathers. 

t Tacitus relates something very singular, though not very 
probable, of the oracle of Claros, a town of Icmia, in A»a Mi* 
nor, near Colophon. ^< Germanicus," says he, ^ went to con- 
** suit Apollo at Claros. It is not a woman that g^ves the 
■<* answers there, as at Delphos, but a man chose out of certain 
^^'fiunilies, and almost always of Miletus. It suffices to let him 
<* know the number and names of those who come to consult 
<* him. After which he retires into a cave, and having drunk 
*< of the waters of a spring within it, he delivers answers in 
^^ verse upon what the persons have in their thoughts, though 
^^ he is often ignorant, and knows nothing of composing in 
^ measure. It is said that he fbretcdd to Germanicus his 
** sudden death, but in dark and ambiguous terms, according 
<* to the custom of oracles." 

I omit a great number of other orades, to proceed to the 
i^ost famous of them all. It is very obvious that I mean the 
oracle of Apollo at Delf^ios. He was worshipped there mider 
the name of the Pythian, derived from the serpent Python, 
which he had killed, or from a Greek word thit signmes to 
inquire, isrv^ff&m, because peoplecame thither to consult him. 
From thence the Delphic priestess was called Pythfa, and the 
games there celebrated, the Pythian games. 

Delphos was an ancient city of Phocis in Achaia. It stood 
fipon the declivity, and about the middle of the mountain Par- 
nassus, built upcm a small extent of even ground, and surround- 
ed with precipices, that fortified it without the help of art. 
I Diodorus says, that there was a cavity upon Parnassus, from 
whence an e^alation rose, which made the goats dance and 

•Herod.l. I.e. 157. Strah.l. xjTp. 634. . 

f Tacit. Annal. I. ii, c. 54- ^ Ibid. lib. xiv. p. 4*7, 4%tt 
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•kip^out, and intoxicated the brain. A shepheid having ap> 
proached it out of a de^re to know the causes of so extraor£. 
Miy aneff^ct, was immediately seized with vtoleiitantations«f 
body, and pronounced words, which, without doubt, he did not 
imderstand himsdf ; however, they foretold futurity. Other* 
z^ade the same experiment, and it was soon rumouredthrough* 
<mt the neighbouringcountries. The cavity was no longer ap- 
proached without reverence. The exhalation was concluded 
to have something divine in it. A priestess was appointed for 
the reception of its effects, and a tripod placed upon the vent, 
called by the Latins Cortina, perhaps from the skin* that co- 
vered it. From thence she gave her oracles. The city erf Del- 
phos rose insen^bly round about this cave, where a temple was 
erected, which at length became very magnifk^ent. The re- 
putation of this oracle almost efiaced, or at least very much 
exceeded that of all others. 

At first a single Pythia sufficed to answer those who came to 
consult the oracle, not yet amoun^g to any great number < 
But in process of time, when it grew irtto universal repute, a 
second was appointed to mount the tripod alternately with the 
first, and a third chosen to succeed in case of death or disease. 
There were other assistants besides these to attend the P)rthia 
In the sanctuary, of whom the most considerable were called 
prophetsf ; it was their business to take care of the sacrifices, 
and to make the inspeeticHi into them. To these the demands 
of the inquirers were delivered either by word of mouth, or in 
writing, and they returned the answers, as we shall see in the 
seqtieL 

We must not confound the Pythia 'with, the Sibyl of Del- 
phos. The ancients represent the latter as a woman that 
roved from country to country, venting her predictions, ^e 
was at the same time the Sibyl of Delphos, Erythrac, Babylon, 
Cuma, and many other places, from her having resided m 
them alL 

The Pj^hia could not prophesy titt she was intoxicated by 
the exhalation from the 8anct^a^>^ This miraculous vapour 
had not the effect at all times and upon all occasions. The god 
was not always in the inspiring humour. At first he im- 
parted himself only once a year, but at length he was prevail- 
ed upon to visit the Pythia every month. All days were not 
proper, and upon some it .was not permitted to consult the 
oracle. These unfortunate days occasioned an oraple's being 
given to Alexander the Great worthy of remark. He was at 

* Curiam* fn$o(pir»u 



^ -Ddphos to conwit tbe god, at a time when Clie j^rHiM^ss ^- 
'^nded it was forbid to ask him any questions^ and woold not 
ienter the temple. Alexander, who was always warm and 
Jtenacious, took Iwdd c^ her by the arm to force her into it, 
'.when' she cried out, " My son, yoh are invincible !'* Vpaa 
-vvhich words he woald have no other oracle, and wad eontent- 
-ed with that he had received. 

The Pythia, before she ascended the^ipod, was along timfe 
preparing for ,it by sacrifices, purifications, a fast of threte 
.dayfi, and many other ceremonies. The god denoted his ap- 
<proach by the moving of a laurel that stood before the gate df 
-the temple, which shook akoto its* very foundations. 

As soon* aS'the divine vapour, like a penetrating iif^, ha£l 
.^ffi^ed itself through the entrails of the priestess, her hair 
istood ii^rig^ upon her head, her looks grew wild and Harioi^ 
she foamed at the mouth, a sudden and vi^dlenttremlilhig seiai- 
(edlieir whole body, with all thef symptoms of distraction and 
tfrenaty. She uttered at intervals some words almost inarticu- 
late, which the prophets carefully collected. After ^le had 
been a certain time upon the tripod, she was re-conducted to 
•her cell, where she generally continued many days, to recover 
herself of her fatigue ; and, asLucan says, a sodden death 
i^as d&en either the reward or pimishment of her enthusiasm ^ 
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Atite fares, subito Bon.vohw^ noo color onus* 

Hon comptx nuinaere cxhvmb : sed f ectin anheloni 

£t rabie sera corda tumect; majorque videri, 

Kec mortale sonans : «fflaU eat Damtoe^uaDdn 

Jam propiore Dei. V lao* Mn^ 1. vi. v. 46— ;51. 

f Amoi)g the variooa marks wkich God hatgi?en qs ia the aeri^ 
itures to distinguish hi« oracks from those of the de^il, the fury or 
madness, attributed by Virgil to the Pythia, ct tahlefera cordis Utmenkt 
js one. It.ts I, tays God, tliat show the falsehood of the diviner's pre- 
.dictions, aad give to such as divine the oiotions of fury and madness; 
4)r, acc-or^ing to Isa. xliv.' aj, that frustrateth the tokens of the Liar, 
and maketh diviners mad. Instead of which, the prophets of the true 
Cod constantly gave the divine answers in an e^ual and calm tone of 
voice, and with a noble tranquillity of bshiviour Another distin- 
guishing mark is, the demons giving their oracles in secret places, by- 
ways, and in the obscurhy of caves ; N^-hereas God gaVc his in open 
<Jay, and bel«Te all the world. 1 hive not spoken in secret in a dark 
^ace of the earth, Isa xlv. 19. ' I have trot spoken in »«ret from the 
beginning. Isa. xlviii.^j6 So that God did not permit the devil to 
imitate his oracies wttfaovt am|*osing such vond4fH<ns upon him, M 
might distinguish between the true andialse inspiration. 



K««ifiiH«tt1ir«amtcii ifitn lAmiatnhi rtctpti* 

Attt pretitipi*. 

The ]^r(^jl:iets b^ poets un^r them, vrho itt&de the orftdes 
into versev w%l^ wen^aA^m l^d enough, and gaive ocdLuoft- 
to say, it was vfyy gurpykipg th^% Apolki, who pnebidedun the- 
choir of th^.mYiSi^^ 4ihQtrid4{i^E^e,;hisfpi»plletete no hftter*- 
But p]iatar^h infoi^s. us, iiu^t ti)e pofd, did not comixMei ih9> 
verses of ,t^ or^Ie. He ic^amed ^b^ Pythialtf knagiiiatk», - 
and kii>di«4l)^iier.fiOul th^t Uving Ught^ ^t^och unveiled all hi»s 
turity to her. The woi:ds «he uttei^ in the belt of ber en-i 
thusiasm, having neither mtthod nor connection, and coming' 
only by. starts, to u^ thait i^presslovf^ from tiie bottom A 
her s%Miiach,'Or r^ep iromAatr beHjr, were coUecCed withr 
care ^ t(^/p>rophet6^ yhpig^ve th^fn nketvfarda^io tha poeti* 
to be tarn64 Into vevse^ , Thf se ApdU^ iefi to their 4Wn f^^ 
nius and n%tufal,tfkk|i|»;^«s v>fe m^y auppata: he<lid the Py*«r 
t^ia, >vhen shf^^pon^po^^ versem ,vfjhiclH'thimf^ not olteny 
^PP^DI^^ soE9.je|i4ies^ Th^ sub^lande ol^the oracle was inspti^-e 
ed by Apollo, the mannat^of ^eacpri^ftiiDg it lapasftheipiciasfeess'ai 
ojrn : l^ieoraelos^w^i^, hfowevtsr, p£l«D g)ven in |xro8e« ' 

The general i^haract^ist'ics of orneles were^ aanbjgtiky,ob*^ 
icurity, andHX»ivertibility^'tK> use Utateafc^essieb^ so that one' 
BD^wQf wou34^)^^ witkjseyeral vftriowiycand «mn<timea di*t 
rectly oppc^ite e^^i^ : By t^ l^elp of this artdfici;!, 1^ de*i 
n)ons, who o£ltoo^sQlvpft^v^nQjt<^)f^bl6'Q£?iliiowmgf^^ 
concealed t^r m^fm^^^^yf^ti^ a^ftm^ ^<r cs^eduHt^r of ther 
P^qgan .woosidv wWt» Ci>(r9i)8^ wmAiprnt tho peont'Ctl asTddihg' 
the MedesyherQon5i4^<i thei0r9f^ ^IX^felpfaDa upon the: ooq*' 
cess (tF that yrart^Q^nd waa catmwer^i 'that by( .passahg) the nw^i 
Halya^ha weuldTuitta gteati empisfe^ Whait emplt*^ ^ hit) 
own^o^ tbaU of hW i^nanwc^i.He was 1» giMss ^^ ; hot lvhat«>: 
ever the event might he, the orstde oouldnot faH of beasig in^ 
the rigbit. As muck maf.he^enldI]tMlBr the S£lilie|;od!'s answer 
to PyruhuB, ,; .,}-.,'),. ^ . > * 

A&o te, iEacidSi R09il9O#, vimoqe poiar^ ^ 

r repeat it ih LaCipybpcaQ^ thef ^^^IvocaUil^, which equaH/; 
implies that Pyrrhus could conquer the Romans, and the Ro-^ 
mans Pyrrhus, will not sujl^t in $i tranE^tion.' Under the 
cover^of sush ambigpukieii^ the god.«liided ail ebffiottkaas^ aikd 
was never in th^ wrong* ^ 

i Qtiod fri a£t([^i8 dltefit (fiutta ab idolis esse predicts ; ]ioc scien- 
domqaod ieMpef md^dkciont^jtiiji^riht yeHtaci, et sici seotentiat 
tdnperafxlHi1f| tt itu botfi set! hihtl guiH accidisiet, iitrumque possie 
intelUgf. ' tRilfoi^ftA. ^ iiii.U. H6 ciiei ilic two exaaiplevof Crfl»« 
«M and Pyrrhut/ - i ' • > jd.- ^' , . *-. . . . 
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It must, however, becoafeaaed, ttataometlmes'tiie ixamtst 
of the oracle was elear and circumstantiaL I have repeated, 
in the history of Croesus, the stratagenrlie made vise of to as* 
sore himself of the vera:City of the Oracle) Wl^ieh was, to de« 
mUfid of it, by his ambassadnr, >vhtft he was d(6hfg at'a certain 
time'prefixed. The pracle^of JMphOs #eflied^ that he was 
causing a 'tortoise ahd a lainb to bedi-esSed ih'a vessel of brass, 
which was really so* *The fsmpeikfi l^^rajan- toddeii like ^iroof 
upon the god at HdiopOlls, by sliding him a ktter f sealed 
up, to which he demanded an answer. Ilie orade tnade no 
other return than to command ablahk paper, weM folded and 
sealed to be delivered to him. Trajan, upon the receipt of 
it, was struck with amasement tosee an answer so correspon- 
dent yridi his own letter, in whkih he knew he had wrote no* 
Unng* The wcMkrftil facility^ with which demons <::an 
ix'aDsferthemselve* almost in 8» intftant&otn -place to place, 
made it not impossible foir them to g^ve Ui^^j^o related an- 
swers, and«eem tofolvteMtt oDe eodntryy what they had seen 
IB anothcnr ; which is TeirtnlliM^ oj^ien. :'■ 

Admitting it to be tm% that some orades have been fol« 
lowed precisely by the events faretdd, we may bdieve, that 
God, to ponirii the blmd and sacrilegious credulity of the Pa- 
gans has sometimes permitted the demons lo Inve a know- 
led^ of things to come, and to fbretd them distinctly e»ocigh : 
Which condnctcf God, though very much above huihan cobu 
prehendon, is frequently attested in the Holy ScHptures. 

it has been questioned, whetiier the oracles Hientioned isi 
profane history, should be ascribed to the Opi»nUioiks of de- 
mons, or only to the malignity and imposture of ftien. Wan- 
^de, a Dutch physician, has maintained the latter ; andMon- 
ueur Fontenelle, when a young -man, adopted that opinion, in 
the persuasion, to use his own words, that it was indifferent, 
as to the truth of ChristianiQr, wh^her the oracles were the 
effect of the agency of spirits, or a series of impostures. Fa- 
ther Baltus. the Jesuit, ^irofesaor of the Hbly^ Scriptures in 
the university of Strasburg^, has refhted'them both in a ver}' 

* Mscrob. L i. Sstoraal. c. niit. 
. f It waft rattomary to codftult the oracle by sealed letMn,' which 
Were laid upon the altar nf the god unopeD|ed« ' 

I Omnift ipiritus ales. Hoc ^t angeli et daenioneft. Igitarmo- 
snento ubique sunt : Totui orbis illit Iocim unut eft : Quid uU 
geratur tatn facile sctiint, qaam cnuatiant. Velocitaa diTiiiitas credit 
tor, quia substantia ignoratur.' Cssterum testudiutm ilecoqui cum 
camibus pecudis Pythius CO mode renvaciavit, quo mpn disimus. 
Afomento apud Lydiam fiient TcrtuL in Apolog. 
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i^Ildpicee^ -whercau he demonstrates invincibfy, with the u- 
nanlmotis authority of ^le. fathers, that the devils were the 
real agents in. the oracles. . He attacks, with equal force and 
.taccessr tile J-aahness. ^d presumptioa of the anabaptist ph}r8i« 
.ciftn,'wh0^ calHoglo question the capacity and discernment of 
the holy doCftor^ abiurdly endeavours to efface the high idea 
all true believers have cf those great leaders of the church, and 
to depreciate their venerable authority^ which is so great a 
difficulty to all who deviate from the principles of ancient tra- 
dition. And if that was ever certain and consentaneous in any 
thing) it is so in this point ; for all the fisithers of the church) 
and ecclesiastical writers of all ages, maintain, and attest, that 
the devil was the author of idolatry in general, and of oracles 
ia particular. ' 

ITus qpittioa does not oppose the bdief, that the priests and 
priestesses were frequently guUty of fraud and imposture in 
the answers of the oracles: For is not the devil the father 
and prinoe of lies ?-^In the Grecian history we have seen 
more than cmce the Delphic priestess suffer herself to be 
corrupted by presents. It was from that motive she persuad- 
ed the Laced«monians to assist the people of Athens in the ex- 
pulsion of the thirty tyrants ; that she caused Demaratus to 
be divested of the royal dignity to make way for Cleomenes ; 
and dfessed iip an oi^e to support the impostor of Lysander, 
when he endeavoured to change the succession to the throne 
of ^arta. And I am apt to believe, that Themistocles, who 
weuknew the importance of acting against the Persians by 
sea, inspired the god with the answer he gave, '^ to defend 
^ themselves with walls of wood*.'* Demos&enes, oonvinced 
that the oracles were frequently suggested by pasdon or in- 
terest, and suspecting, with reason, that Philip had instructed 
them to speak in his favour, boldly declared, that the Pythia 
pkil^fiized^ and bade the Athenians and Thebans remember, 
that Perii^s and Epaminondas, instead of listening to, and 
amusing themselves with the frivolous answers of the omcle, 
those idle bugbears of the base and cowardly, consulted only 
reason in the choice and execution of their measures* 

The same father Baltus examines with equal success the 
cessation of oracles, a second point in the dispute. Mr. Wan- 
dale, to oppose with some advantage a truth so glorious to Je- 
sus Christ, the subverter of idolatry, had falsified the sense of 
the fiiitliers, by making them say, " that oracles ceased pre- 
cisely at " the moment of Christ's birth." The learned apo- 

* Plttt. in Bemott. p. Si4* 
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♦ Among the statues of gold, coiisecfated by Cr«'sus in the 
tempk of IJelphoS) w HT^Iaced that of a female baker, of .which 
this was the occasion : Alyattus, Croefeus's father, having mar- 
ried a second wile, by whom he had children, she contrived to 
get rid of her 8on4n-law, that the crown naight descend to her 
own issue. For this purjjose she engaged tlie female baker to 
put poison into a loaf, that -was to be served at the young 
jnince's table. The woman, who was struck with horror at 
the crime, iii which she ought to have had nopart at all, gave 
Croesus notice of it. The poisoned loaf was served to the 
queen's own children, and their death secured the crown to 
tlie l'c\M ful successor. When he ascended the throne, in gra- 
titude to his benefactress, he erected a statue to her in the tem- 
ple of Delphos- But may we conclude that a person of so 
wICElh a condition could deserve so great an honour ? Phitarch 
answers in the affirmative, and with a much better title, he says, 
than many of the so much vaunted conquerors and heroes, 
v*ho have acquired their feme only by murder and devastation . 
It is not to be wondered, that such immense riches should 
tempt the avarice of mankind, and expose Delphos to being 

t \ ^ frequency »|5iHaged. Without mentioning more ancient times, 

V^,^ Xerx'es,'^wii0 invaded Greece with a million. of men, endea- 

y, vonred to seize upon the spoils of the temple^ Abo\;c an hun- 

V dred yeai*sWfter, the Fhocians, near neighbours of Delphos, 

^ V plundered it- at sevieral times* I'he same rich booty was the 

fe«(fe motive of the irruptton of the Gauls into Greece under 
fc*nnu^'' The guarfdiart god of Delphos, if we may believe 
historians, sometimes defended this temple by surprising pro- 

"""T ^ ftigies ; and at others, either from incapacity or confusion, 
suSfered.himEelf to be plundered. When Nero made this 
temple, so famous throughout the universe, a visit, and found 
in itiive hunt^r^d fine brass statues of illustrious men and gods 
to his liking, wbith had been consecrated to Apollo, (more of 
gold a*flt silver having undoubtedly disaj)peared upon his ap- 
proach) htt ^iklered them to be taken down, and, shipping 
them on boa^•dh^^'vessels, carried them with him to Rome. 

Those who would be more particularly informed concern- 
ing the oracles and riches of the temple of Delphos, may con- 
sult some dissertations upon them, printed in the meihoirs of 
the academy oiBeltsa JLettres-f ; of which I have made good 
«se, according to my custom* 

" • Pluti d* Pyth. orac»p. 401. f Vol. iii* 
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Ov THE Gabies and Combats. 

Games and oombats made a part of the religion, and had \ 
share in almosit all the festivals of the ancients ; and for th.^t 
reason it is proper to treat of them in this place. \^''hethc.r 
we consider their origin, op the design of their institution, W3 
shall not be surprised at their being so much practised in t\ic 
best governed states. 

Hercujes, Theseus, Castor, and Pollux, and the greatest he- 
roes of antiquity, were not only the institutors or restorers <>£ 
the.n, but thought it glorious to share in the exercise of ther.i, 
and meritorious to succeed therein. The subduers of mo.i- 
sters, and of the common enemies ' of mankiiri, thought it lo 
disgrace to them^to aspire at the victories in these coji )ats ; 
nor that the new wreaths, with which their brows were en- 
circled in the solemnization of these games, took any lustre 
from those they had before acquired. Hence the most famous 
poets made these combats the subject of their verses ; the 
beauty of whose poetry, whilst it immortalized themselves, 
seemed to promise an eternity of fame to those whose victories 
it so divinely celebrated. Hence arose that uncommon ardouV 
which, animated all (ireece to imitate the ancientheroes, and, 
like them, to signalize themselves in the public combats. 

A reason more solid, which results from the nature of these 
combats, and of the people wlw) used them, may be given 
for their prevalence. The Greeks, by nature warlike, and 
equally intent upon ' forming the bodies and minds of their 
youths introduced -these exercises, and annexed honours to 
them, in order to prepare the you nger sort for the pix)fe9sion 
of arms, to confirni their health, to render them strongef and 
more rcijust, to inure them to fatigues, and to make them in- 
trepid in close ftght, in which (the use of fire-arms being then 
unknown) the strength of body genei^aUy decided the victor}-. 
These athletic exercises supplied the place of those in use 
amongst our nobility, a^ dancing, fencing, riding the great 
horse, $cc. but they did not confine themselves to a gracef\d 
mein, nor to the beauties of a shape and face ; they were for 
joining strength to the charms of person . 

It is true, these exercises, so illustrious by their founders, 
and so useful in the ends at first proposed from them, intro- 
duced public masters, who taught them to young persons, and 
practising them with success, made public show and ost^tation 
of their skill. This sort of men applied themselves solely to 
the practice of this art, and carrying it to an excess, they 
formed it into a kind of science, by the addition of rules ^nd 
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refinements, often chaUeAglBgeafdl'Qihef out •!& vain emula- 
tion, till iX length they degenerated into a profession of people^ 
who> without anv other empteynttwt ornierH,e3^ibi«edtlietn* 
selves as a sight for the diversion of the public. Our dancing** 
nriti«?ter5 are not unlike them in this respect, whose natural and 
t>rigtnal designation was to teach youth a graceAil manner of 
•watkiiyg, and a g;ood' address ^ but now i*e see them mount the 
stni?,e, and perform ballets in the garb of comedians, capering, 
juni^/mp;, skippincr, and making Variety of strange unnatural 
motiniis. We shall see, in the sequel^ wh«t opinion the ancients 
had of their professed combatants and wrestling-masters. 

Th c-.re we re four kind s of games solemni zed in Greece : The 
Oiitfn/ftCy so called fi*om Olympia, otherwise Pisa, a town 6f 
Klls In Pelo|)onn«ius ; near which they w«i*e celebrated after 
the expiration of every four years, in hcnour of Jupiter 
Olympicu^. The i-j ?//ir, sacred to Apollo PytJiins*, socaU 
kd ft'om the seri>ent' Python killed by hirof; they were also 
celebn^ted every four yenrs. The M^m^ran^ which took their 
name from Ntrmwa, a- city and forest of Pdopcnnesus, and 
were citlicr instituted or restored by Hercules, after he had 
slain the lion of the Ncm«an forest; they were solemnized 
evei7 t *vo years. And lastly, the lathnian ; celfebrated upon 
the Isthmus of Corinth, from four years to four years, in hon- 
our of Neptune, t Tliescus was the restorer of them, and 
they continued even after the ruin of Corinth. That persona 
TOight be pi^sent at these public sports Avhh greater quiet and 
security, there was a general suspension of arms awl cessa- 
tion of liostiKties throughout aU Greece, during the time of 
their celel)ration. 

In these games, which were solemnized with Incredible mag* 
"nificence, and drew together a prodigious concourse of specta- 
tors from all parts, a simple wreath was all the reward of the 
victors. In the Olympic games it was composed of wild olive ; 
in the Pj'thic, of laurel ; in the Nemscan, of green parsley | ; 
and in the Jsthmian,'of the same herb. The institutors of these 
games implied from thence, that honour only, and not meati 
and sordid interest, ought to be the motive of great actions* 
Of what were men not capable, accustomed to act solely from 
so glorious a principle! | ! We have seen in the Persian war, that 
Tigranes, one of the most considerable captains in the army of 
Xerxes, having heard the prizes in the Grecian games describ- 
ed, cried out with astonishment, addressing himself to Mardo- 

* Several reasons are given for this name. 
. t Paas. 1. ii. p. SS. • \ Apiiua. H Herod.!, viii, c. SS« 
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nius, who commanded in chief ^ ** * Heavens ! agamst what men 
" are you leading us ? Insensible to interest, tliey combat on* 
« ly .foe glory Jr" Which exclamation,, though looked upon bv 
Xerxes as an effect of ^bject.£ear, abounds with s^9C and 
judgment.: :. : 

t It >^*s from the sam6 principle that the Rom^oQl, whilst 
they bestowed upon. other occasions crowns of gQldiof great 
value, persisted always in giving t>niy. a wreath of oaken loaves 
to him who saved the life of a citizen. " Oh manners, worthy* 
" of eternal remembimnGe !" cries Pliny, in relating this laodrw 
able custom. '^ O grandeur, truly Roman, that would assign 
" no other reward but honour for the preservation of a citizen I 
" aservice^ indeed, above all rewgrrd; thereby 6ufficieut)y ar- 
'^ guing it their opinion, that it was criminal to .say'e a man's 
" life fix)m the motive of Jutre and interest V* -O mores *»4f r- 
noAy qtd tanta Optra hQnwe agio donarverint ; ^(jcum reli^uas 
coronas auro commendarenl^ aututem civia in /inetio hse no-- 
luerin^i clara firofesaione a^rvari^mcUm^hotndnem nefaa m- 
ae lucri causa ! 

Amongst all the Grecian games,, Ibe.OJympic held. unde- 
niably the first rank, and that for three reasons s.They wei'e* 
sacred to Jupiter, the greatest of the gods ;' instituted by Hcr-»» 
cules^, the first of the heroes ;. and celebrated with fipore pomp, 
and inagnificdnce, amidst a greater concpu>ise ^.spectatois 
from all parts, than any of the rest, ' r ^ 

\ If Pausaniasmaybe believed, wom^n were prohibited to 
be present at them upon pain of death ; and duriijg their con*, 
tinuance, it wi^s ordaiped, that no woman should approach 
the place where the games were celebrated, or pass on that 
side of the river Alpheus. One only was so bold as to violate 
this law, and slipped in disguise amonRst the combatants. 
She was tried foi* the offence, and would have suffered for it, 
according to the law, if the judges, in regs^rd to her father, 
her brother, and her son, who had all l>een victors in the (>- 
lympic games, had not pardoned her Qil^nce^ aiid saved her 
life. 

This law was very conformable with the <^recian.marmer«, 
amongst whom the ladies were very i^e^senv^d^ seldom appeared 
in public, had separate apartments, called Gyn^cea^ dud iievep^ . 
ate at table with the men when strangers were present. It was 
certainly inconsistent with decency to admit them at some of, 

t Plin. 1. xvi. c/4. I Pausaf*i;'T.^V pr^i^y/ 
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tht gsoBCSy IS tinoae of wn ttliiHi and the psnarMsoni) is 
which the ooiabataBts fangfait naked* 

* The same Paawiias t^s us in another ^ce, that the 
pricsmaofCeieshadanhnMambleKat m these gaaies, and 
that Yunis were not denied the hbeity of being present at 
them. For my part I cannot caooci<re the reason of sadiin- 
oonsistencyy uriudi indeed spcms nicre^>le. 

The Greds thoo^t nothing conip a nJde to the victoiy in 
these games. They looked upon it astheperfeelSon of gloiy, 
and didnotbefieve It permitted to mortals to desire any things 
beyond it. f Cicero assures ns, that with them it was no less 
hononrable tlian the considar dignity in its original splendour 
with the ancient Romans. And in another pla;^ he says, that 
f to oonqnerat Oiympia was almost, in the sense of the Gre- 
ciansi more great and glorions than- to receive the honour of 
a trinmi^ at Rome. Horace speidcBin still stronger terms ajH 
•n this kind of victory. || He is not afraid to say, that ^^ it 
^ exaltsthe victor above human nature ; they were no longer 
«* men but gods." 

We shall see herei^r what e xtra crdinary hcmonrs were 
pidd to the victor, of which one of the most afiecting was, to 
date the year with his nune. Nothing could more efiectnally 
enliven their endeavours, and make them regardless of ex- 
penees, than the assurance of immortalizing their names, 
which, for the future, would be annexed to the calendar, and 
in the front of all laws made in the same year with the vic- 
tor. To this motive may be added, the joy of knowing that 
their praises would be celebrated by the most famous poets, 
and share in the entertiunment of th« most illustrious assem- 
blies ; for these odes were sung in every house, and had a 
part in every entertainment What could be a more power- 
fa\ incentive to a people, who had no other object and aim 
than that of human glory ? 

I shaH confine myself upon this head to the Olympic games, 
which continued five days ; and shall describe, in as brief a 

• I'ausia. 1. vK p. 381. 

f Olympiornm victoria, Grsecit consahtus ilk antiqiisa vidcbatur. 
iTuseul. Quest- lib, ti. n. 4t- ' 

\ Olympiooiram rsse apnd Graecosprope majuBfuit ct glurioius, 
^zQ) Roms triamphatie. Pro Flacco. nam* xxii. 

I Palmaqwe aobilis 

Torrabmn Domino* eveh it ad Desa* Hok. Od« i. lib. i. 

Siv^ qit«uk^^la» dpmum rcducic . 

V$iUHa,co4c.tt^a. HuR. Od. U. lib. 4* 



manner as |>ossible,.the several kinds of cc^nbatsof wliidi thef 
were composed. Mr. Burette has treated this subject in se- 
veral dissertations, printed m the memoirs of the acadeniy of 
Belle$ Lettrea ; wherei»pur%,.per»picmty, anddlegance of 
style are united with profound erudition. X make no scruple 
ifi'appropriaring to my use the riches of my brethren ; and, 
upon the subject of the Oiympic ganies, have made very firet 
^ith the late Abb^ Masaieu's remarks upon the Odes or Pin* 
dar. 

The combats^ which had the greatest share }n the solemni^. 
ty of the public games^ were boxing, wrestling, the pancnu 
tium,' the discus or quoit, and racing. To these may be ad^^ 
ded the exercises qf leaping, tljrowing the dart, and that of 
tJie trochua ^r wh^l ; liit as these were neither important, 
Bor of any great reputation^ I shall content myself with having 
only mentioned them m this place. For tlie better me^odi« 
sing the particulars of these games and exercises, it will be 
necessary to beg^ withian account of the Athletac, or Com* 
batants. 

OTf THE ATHLETJK, OS COMBATANTS. 

. The term A^hletae is derived from the Greek, word «^0«| 
which signifies labour, combat. This name was given to those 
who exercised themselves with desi^ to dispute the priaesia 
the public games. The art by which they formed themselves 
for these encounters was called Gymnastic, from the Athle* 
ta's practising naked> 

. Those who were desi^ied for this po^fession frequented, 
frojn their most tender age, the Gymnasia or Palastrse, which 
were a kind of academies maintained for that purpose at the 
publie expence. In these places, such young people were un- 
der the direction of different masters, who employed the most 
effectual methods to inure their bodies for the fatigues of the 
public games, and to form them for the combats. The regiv 
men they were under was very hard and severe. At first they 
had no other nourishment but dried figs, nuts, soft cheese, 
and a gross heavy sort of bread, called ixaXfiu They were abso*- 
lately forbid the use of wine, and enjoined continence ; which 
Horace expresses thus* : 

Qui studet optatam «ujesQ eootingere naetam, 

Mtilta tttltt fecttqiie pucr, tudavie ct altit ; 

Abf c'lQuit Venerc et vino. 
St. l>aul,. by an allusion to the Athletac, exhbrts the Corin- 
thians,.near whose city the Isthmian games "vy^re celebrated, t« 

* Art. Pott, V. 41^ 
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m sober and penitent life. " Those who strive/' says he, " for 
" the mastery, are temperate in all things ; now they do it 
*< to obtain a corruptible crown, but we an incorrupta>le." 
*TertulUan uses the same thought to encour?ige the martyrs. 
He makes a comparison from what xhe J^opes of victory made 
^e Athkta endure. He repeats the severe and painful eic- 
ercises they were obliged to undergo } the continual anguish 
and constraint,, in wlach they passed tlie best years of their 
lives ; and the voluntary privation which they imposed upon 
diemseWes, of all that was most affecting and grateful to the 
passions. It is true, the Athletae did not always observe so 
severe a regimen, but at length substituted in its stead a yora- 
city and indolence- extremely remote from it. 

The Athletse, before their exercises, ^\*ere rubbed Avith cmIs 
and ohitments, to make their bbdiescmore supple and vigoirous. 
At first they made ase of a belt, with an apix)n or scarf £a stal- 
ed tK> it, for their more decent appearance in the combats ; 
but one of the combatants happening to lose the victory by 
this covering's falling oiff, that accident was the..occasion of sa- 
crificing modesty to convenience, and retrenching the apron 
for the future : but the Athletx were only naked in some ex- 
ercises, as wrestling, boxing, the pancratium, and the foot- 
race. They practised a kind of noviciate in the Gymnasia for 
ten months, to accompli^ themselves in the several exercises 
by assidnotts application ; and this they did in the pi^esence of 
such as curiosity or idleness conducted to look on. But when 
the celebration of the Olympic games drew nigh, the Athle- 
tae, who were to appear in them, were kept at double excr-. 
cise. 

Before they .were admitted to coipbat, other proofs were re- 
quired : as to birth, none but Greeks were to be received. 
It was also necessary, that their manners should be unexcep- 
tionable, and their condition free. No stranger was admitted 
to combat in the Olympic games ; and when /Alexander, the 
son of Amyhtas, king of Macedon, presented himself to dis- 
pute the prize j his competitors, without any regard to the 
royal dignity, opposed his reception as a Macedonian, and 
consequently a barbarian and a stranger ; nor could the jud- 
ges be prevailed upon to admit him, till he had proved, in due 
form, his family originally .descended from the Argives, . 

The persons who presided in the games, called AgonotheUif 

* Nempe eiiin),et Athletzaegrcganturad ttrictioremdUcipIinain, it 
rob^ri sedificaiido vaceJnt ; cootinentur aluxuna a cibut lactioribui, k 
potu jucuadiore iCoguQtur, cruciantur, fatigantur. Tcftul ad Martyr. 
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Athiothetay And HcUanodic^y registered the name and conntty 
of each champion ; and upon tlie opening of the games an 
herald proclaimed the names of the combatantg. They were 
then made to take an oath, that they would religiodsly ob« 
serve the several laws prescribed in each kind of combat, and 
do nothing contrary to tlie established orders and regnla- 
tions of the games. Fraud, artifice, and excessive violence, 
were absolutely. prohibited ; and the maxim, so generally re- 
ceived elsewhere, that it is indifferent whether an enemy is 
ccHiquered by deceit or valour, was banibhed from these com- 
bats« The address of a combatant, expert in all the turns of 
his art, who knew how to shift and fence dexterouslyi to put 
the change upon his adversary with art and subtlety, and to 
improve the feast advantages, must not be confounded here 
with the cowardly and knavish cunning of cnie, who, without 
regard to the laws prescribecl, employs the most unfair means 
to vaxkquish bis competitor. Those who dispute the prize in 
the several kinds of combats, drew lots for their precedency 
in them. 

It is^ime to bring our champions to blows, and to ran over 
the di&rent kinds of combats in which they exercised them^ 
selves, 

Ot WHB9TLIK0. 

Wrestling is one of the most ancient exercises of which we 
have any knowledge, having been practised in the time of the 
patriarchs, as the wrestling of the angel with Jacob proves*. 
Jacob supported the angel's attack so vigorously, that per- 
ceiving he could not throw so rough a wrestler, he was redu- 
ced to make him lame by touching the sinew of his thigli, 
which immediately shrunk up. 

Wrestling among the Greeks, as well as other nations, was 
practised at first with simplicity, little art, and in a natural 
manner ; the weiglU of the body, and. the strength of the 
muscles having more share in it than address and skill. The- 
seus was the first that reduced it to method, and refined it 
with the rules of art. He was also the first who establish- 
ed the public schools, called FaUstra^ where the young peo< 
pie had masters to instruct them in it. 

The wrestlers, before they began their combats, were rub- 
bed all over in a rough manner, and afterwards anointed with 
oils, which added to the strength and flexibility of their limbs. 
But as this unction, in making the skin too slippery, rendered 

♦ Otn, xxui. a4. 
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it difficult for them to take good hold of each other, they re- 
medied that inconvenience, sometimes by rolling themselves 
in the dust of the Palastrx, soraetimfes by throwing a fine 
sand upon each other, kept for that purpose in the Xystac, 
or porticoes of the Gymnasia. 

• Thus prepared, the wrestlers began their* combat. They 
were maftched two against two, and sometimes several couples 
contended at the same time. In this combat the whole aim 
and design of the wrestlei's was to throw their adversary upon 
the ground. Both strength and art were employed to this 
purpose :— -they seized each otherby the arms, drew forwards, 
pushed backwards, used many distortions and twistings g( the 
body ; locking their limbs into each other's, seizing by the 
neck, tlirottling, pressing in their arms, struggling, plying on 
all sides, lifting from the ground, dashing their heads together 
Mke rams, and twisting one another's necks. The most con- 
siderable advantage in the wrestler's art, was to make himself 
master of his adversary's leg-s, of which a fall was the imme- 
diate conse(iuence. From whence Plautus says in his Pseudo- 
lus, speaking of wine, ." *He is a dangerous wrestler, he pre- 
-" sently takes one by the heels." The Greek terms inro#x«x/^«.y, 
and vjTt^vl^ttff and the Latin word mififilantarey seemed to im- 
ply, that one of these arts consisted in stooping down to seize 
the antagonist under the soles of his feet, and in raising them 
up to give him a fall. 

In this manner the Athletic wrestled standing, the combat 
ending with the fall of one of the competitors. But when it 
happened tliat the wrestler, who was down, drew his adver- 
sary along with him, either by art or accident, the combat 
xontinued upon the sand^ the antagonists tumbling, and twin- 
ing with each other a thousand different ways, till one of them 
got uppermost, and compelled the other to ask quarter, and 
confess himself vanquished. Inhere was a third sort of vrrec- 
tling called ^Aa^o^tt^ta/xos, from the Athletae's using only their 
hands in it. without taking hold of the body as in the other 
kinds ; ana this exercise served as a prelude to the greater 
combat. It consisted in intermingling their fingers, and in 
squeezing them with all their force ; in pushing gne another, 
by joining the palms of their hands together ; in twjsting their 
fingers, wrists, and other joints of the arm, without the assist- 
ance of any other , niember ; aqd . the victory was his who 
obliged his opponent to ask quarter. 

* Captat pedes prlmutn, luctator. doloiut e&t. 
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The combatants ^^cre to fight three times successively, and 
to throw their antagonists at least twice, before the prize 
could be adjudged to them. 

* Homer describes the wrestling of Ajax and Ulysses; 
Ovid, that of Hercules and Achelous ; Lucan, of Hercules 
and Antaeus ; and the Thebaid of Statins, of Tydeus and 
A^ylleils. 

The wrestlers of greatest reputation amongst the Greeks, 
were Miloof Croton, whose history I have related elsewhere 
at large, and Polydamus. The latter, alone and without arms, 
killed a furious lion upon mount Olympus, in iixiitation of 
Hercules, whom he proposed to himself as a model in this ac- 
tion. Another time, having seized a bull by one of his hin- 
der legs, the beast could not get loose without leaving his 
hoof in his hands. He could hold a chariot behind, while the 
coachman whipt his horses in vain to make them go forward, 
Darius Nothus, king of Persia, hearing of his prodigious 
strength, was desirous of seeing him, and invited him to Susa. 
Three soldiers of that prince's guard, and of that band which 
the Persians called immortal^ esteemed the most warlike of 
their troops, were ordered to fall upon him: our champion 
fought, and killed them all three. 

' OF BOXING, OR tHE CESTUS, 

Boxing is a combat at handy-blows, from whence it derives 
its name. The combatants covered their fists with a khid of 
offensive arms, called Ceatusy and their heads with a sort of 
leather cap, to defend their temples and ears, which were 
most exposed to blows, and to deaden their violence. The 
Cestus was a kind of gauntlet, or glove, made of straps of 
leather, and plated with brass, lead, or iron, withinside. Their 
use was to strengthen the hands of the combatants, and to 
add violence to tlieir blows. 

Sometimes the Athletae came immediately to the most vio- 
lent blows, and began with charging in the most furious man- 
ner : Sometimes whole hours passed in harassing and fa- 
tiguing each other, by a continual extension of their arms, 
rendering each other's blows ineffectual, and endeavouring in 
that manner of defence to keep off their adversary. But when 
they fought with the utmost fury, they aimed chiefly at the 
head and face, which parts they were most careful to defend, 
by either avoidingor catching the blows made at them. When 

* Iliad. 1. xxili. t. 708, 5^. Ovid. Mctam. I- ix. v. 31, &c. 
Phari. !,!▼. v. 6ia. Stat, U v>. v. 147- 
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a cembataot came <ai to throw himself with all hi* force and 
vigour upon another, tliey had a surprising address in av(?id- 
ing the attack by a nimble turn of the iiody, which threw the 
imprudent adversary down, and depriyed him of th« victory. 
However fierce the combatants were against each other, 
their being exhausted by the length ol the combat would fre- 
quently reduce them to the necessity of making a truce ; up- 
on which tiie battle was suspended for some minutes, that 
were«mplayediii recovering their fatigue, and rubbing off the 
sweat in which they were bathed: alter which they renew- 
ed the fight, till one of them, by letthig; faU his arms through 
weakness, or by swooning away, explained that he could no 
longer support the p^n .or fatigue, and desired quarter ; 
which was confessing himself vanquished. 

Boxing was one of the rudest and most dangerous of the 
gymnastic combats ; because, besides the danger ofbeing crip- 
pled, the combatants ran the hazai-d of their lives. They 
sometimes fell down dead, or dyi^g upon the sand, though 
that seldom happened, except the vanquished person pei^sted 
too long in not acknowledging his defeat : yet it was com- 
mon for them to quit the fight with a countenance so disfigur- 
ed, that it was not easy to know them afterwards ; ^arryii^ 
away with them the sad mar*ks of their vigorous resistance, 
such as bruises, contusions in the faj::e, the loss of an eye, 
their teeth knocked out, their jaws broken, or some more 
considerable fracture. 

We find in the poets, both Latin and Greek, several de- 
scriptions of this kind of combat. In Homer, that of Epeus 
and Euryalus ; * in Theocritus, of PoUux and Amycus ; in 
Apollonius Rhodius, the same battle of Pollux and Amycus ; 
in Virgil, that of Dares and Entellus ; and in Statius and Va- 
lerius Flaccus, of several other combatants. 

OF THE PANCRATItlM. 

The Pancratiumt was so called from two Greek wordR, 
which signify that the whole strength of the body was neces- 
sary for succeeding in it. It united boxing and wrestling in 
the same fight, borrowing firom one its manner of stniggling 
and flinging, and from the other, the art of dealing blows, and 
of avoiding them with success. In wrestling it was not per- 
mitted to strike with the hand, nor in boxing to seize each 
other in the manner of wrestlers ; but in the Pancratium, it 

* Dioicor. Idyl. xxii. ^f';g;pn»«t. I. ii. iEoeid. 1. i. Tkebaid, 1. vi. 

Argonaut, h v4. , ^-i], . f Uu» m^tqs* 
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Was not only allowed to make use of all the gripes and artifi- 
ces of wrestling) but the hands and feet, and even the teeth 
And nails, might be employed to conquer an antagcmist. 

This combat was the most rude and dangerous. A Pai»* 
cratiast in the Olympic games, called Arrichion, or Arra- 
chlon, perceiving himself almost suffocated by lus adversary, 
whb had fast hold of him by the throat, at the same time that 
he held him by the foot, broke one of his enemy's toes, the 
extreme anguish of which obliged him to ask quarter at the 
very instant Arrichion himself expired. The Agonothete 
crowned Arrichion, though dead, and proclaimed him victor. 
Philostratus has left us a very lively description of a paintiD|; 
which represented this combat. 

OF THE DISCUS, OR QUOIT, ^ 

The Discus was a kind of quoit of a round form, mad6*^ 
sometimes of wood, but more frequently of stone, lead, or 
other metal, as iron or brass. Those who used this exercise 
were called Discoboli, that is, illngers of the Discus. The 
epithet »«T«ju«^^/f»y which signifies borne ufion the shoulder^^ 
given this instnjment by Homer, suiBciently shows that it wa» 
of too great a weight to be carried from place to place in the 
hands only, and that the shoulders were necessary for the supi*- 
port of such a burden any space of time. 

The intent of this exercise, as of almost all the others, wa» 
to inV^igorate the body, and to make it more capable of sup- 
porting the weight and use of arms. In war they were often 
obliged to carry such loads, as appear excessive in these dayS) 
either of provisions, fascines, pallisades ; or in scaling of walls, 
when, to the equal height of them, several of the besiegers 
mounted upon the shoulders of each other. 

The Atnlet-B, in hurling the Discus, put themselves into the 
best posture they could, to add foixe to their cast. They ad- 
vanced one foot, upon which leaning the whole weight of their 
boc^es, they poised the Discus in their hands, and then whii4- 
ingit round several times almost horizontaUy, to add force to 
its motion, they threw it off with their joint sti*ength of hands, 
arms, and body, which had a^ a share in the vigour of the dis- 
charge. He that flung the Discus farthest was the victor. 

The most fkmons painters and sculptors of antiquitv, in 
their endeavours to represent naturally the attitudes oi the 
Discoboli, have left posterity many master-pieces in their se- 
veral arts. Quintilian exceedingly extols a statue of that 
kind, which had been finished with infinite care and appli- 

Vol, I. F ^ 
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cation by the celebrated Myron : " *What can he xnore 
*' finished, or express more happily the muscular distortions 
<< of the body in the exercise of the Discus than theDiscobo- 
-^Mus of Myron?" 

OJF THE PENTATHLUM. 

The Greeks gave this^i^ame to an exercise composed of£vc 
others. It was the common opinion, that those five exercises 
were wrestling, running, leqnng, throwing the dart, and the 
Discus. It was believed that this sort of combat was de<dded 
in one day, and sometimes the same morning ; and that the 
prize, which was single, could not be given but to the victor in 
all those exercises. 

The exercise of leaping, and throwing the javelin, of which 
the first consisted in leaping a certain length, and the other in 
hitting a mark with a javelin at a certain distance, contributed 
to the forming of a soldier, by making him nimble and active 
in battle, and expert in flinging tlie spear and dart. 

OF RACES. 

Of all the exercises which the Athletx cultivated with so 
;nnch pains and industry for their appearance in the public 
games, running was in the highest estimation, and held the 
foremost rank. The Olympic games generally open^ with 
races, and were solemnized at first with no other exercise. 

The place where the Athleta exercised themselves in run- 
nhig was generally called the Stadium by the Greeks ; as was 
.that wherein they dbputed in earnest for the prize. As the 
ilists of course for these games was at first but one f Stadium 
in length, it took its name from this measure, and was called the 
Stadium, whether precisely of that extent, or of a much great- 
er. Under that denomination was included not only the space 
in which the Athlets ran, but also that which contained the 
spectators of the gymnastic games. The place where the 
Atliletx contended, was called Scamma, from its lying lower 
than the rest of the Stadium, on each side of which, and its 
extremity, ran an ascent or kind of terrace, covered with seats 
iand benches, upon which the sjjectators were seated. The 

* Quid tarn distortum ec elabor^^m, quam est ille DIscoholiu 
Myronis? Quintil. lib.ii.icap. 13.* 

t The Stadium was a laod-measure among the Greeks, and was, 
according to Herodotus, 1. ii. c 149.. six hundred feet in extent. Pliny 
saySyUb.ii.c. 23. that it was six hundred and twenty-five. Those two 
authors may agree, considering the difference between the Greek and 
Koman foot; besides which, the measure of the Stadium varies^ ac- 
cording to the ^ffcrcnce of times and places. 
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most Remarkable piftrts of the Stsw^um were its entrance, 
middle, and extremity. 

The entrance of the course was marked at first only by a 
line drawn on the sand, from side to side of the Stadium. To 
that at length was ^ubstituted a kind of barrier, whi(;h was 
only a cord straitened tight in the front of the horses or men 
that were to run. It was sometimes a rail of wood. The 
opening of this barrier was the signal for the racers to start. 

The middle of the Stadium was remarkable only by the cir- 
cumstance of having the prizes allotted to the victors set up 
there. St» Chrysostom draws a fine comparison from this 
custom : " As the judges," says he, " in tlie races and other 
*^ gaf^^.exppse in the midst of the Stadium, to the view of 
** the champions, the crowns which they are to receive ; in 
** the like manner the Lord, by the mouth of his prophets, 
*' has placed the prizes in the midst of the course, which he 
<< designs for those who have the. courage to contend for 
« them." 

At the extremity of the Stadium was a goal, where the 
foot-races ended^ but in those of chariots and horses they 
were to run several times round it without stopping, and after- 
wards conclude the race by regaining the other extremity of' 
the listia, from whence they started. 

There were three kinds of races, the chariot, the horse, and 
the foot-race. I shall begi|i with the last as the most simple, 
natufal, and ancient. 

I. OF THE FOOT-RACE. 

. The ninsers, of whaterer number they were, ranged them- 
selves in a fine,, after having drawn lots for their places. 
* Whilst they waked the signal to start, they practised, by way 
of prelude, various motions to awaken their activity, and to 
keep their limbs pliable and in a right temper. They kept 
themselves breathing by small leaps, and making little excur- " 
slons, that were a kind of trial of tlieir speed and agility, - 
Upon the signal's being; m^jj they fiew towards the goal,' 
with a rapidity scarce to^^Hlowed by the eye, which was. 
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JSxplorant, aucunqnc gradusfVariasque per artet 
IfiltimQiant docto languentia membra tnmoltu. 
Poplite nunc flexo tidunCyniinc khrica fortt 
P«cton colHdunt platitu ; jmnc^nca tollant 
Criurs, brevemqiie fogam nee opino finercpoirant^ 

atTAT. TaM* lib« vi* ▼. 5S7, iU» 
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solely tA decide^bevktory: For the Agoiilstie taWB^^rohlbited, 

upon the most ignommious penalties^ the attailHng it by any 
Ibul method. 

In the simple race, the extent of the Studltifti was run bnt 
once, at the end of which the prize attended the victor, that 
ifi, he who came in firsts Id the race called a/cvx(^, Ihe com- 
petitors ran twice that length, that is, after having arrived at 
the goal they returned to the barrier. To these may be ad- 
ded a third sort, called Aoxi;^)r, which was the longest of all, 
as its nanie implies, and was composed t)f several Diauli. 
Sometimes it consisted of twenty«fonr Stadia backwards and 
forwards, turning twelve times round the goal. 

There were runners in ancient times, as^ well amongst the 
Greeks as Romans, who were much celebrated for their swift- 
ness. • Pliny tells us, that it was thought prodigious in Phi- 
^ippides to run eleven hundred and forty Stadia f between 
Athens and Laced^mon in the space of two days, till Anystis 
of the latter place, and Philonides, the runner of Alexander 
ttic Great, made twelve hundred Stadia | in otie day, from 
Sicyon to £Us. These nmners were denominated i^fpo/pi^icc, 
as we fSnd in that passage of Herodotus ||, which mendons 
Phidippides. In the consulate of Fonteius and Vipsanus, m 
the reign of Nero, a boy 'of nine years old ran seventy-five 
thousand paces IT between noon and night. Pliny adds, that 
in his time there were runners, who ran one hundred and sixty 
thousand paces** in the Circus. Our wonder at such a pro- 
digious speed will increase, continues heff, if we reflect, that 
when Tiberius went to Germany to his Brother Drusus, then 
Qt the point of death, ne coMld not «rriVe there In less than 
four-and-twenty hours, though the diatasob was but two hun*^ 
dred thousand pacesf^, and he ran with thtfee piwitvCheisesltl 
with the utmost diligence. 

II. OF THE HORSE-RACES. 

The race of a single horse with a rider was. less celd)rated ,, 
by the ancipnts, yet it had its favourers amongst the most con* 
Wderable persons, and even kintfi themtselves, and was attend- 



cfl with uncommon glory to mk, victor. Pindar in his first 
tde, celebrates a victory of thifildiiiri, obtained by Hiero, king 
«f Syracuse, to whom he gives the Title of K^x«f, Uiat is, Vktor 



* Plin. 1. vii. €. ao» t 5^ U»g«eii i 60 kagvcfl* . 

I Herod. 1. vi. c. 106. i ^dUagues* ** More thaa $y Ictgnei. 

tt Val. Max. I. v. c, 5- I* 67 leagiK* 
I He had wlj a ^uide and one officer with him. 
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in thehor9e^mce ; which name waagiven to the horses carrying 
only a single ri4er, kIxm^«{. Sofnetimes the rider Jed another 
horse by the bridle, and theo the.h,Qpses were cabled Desultorily 
and their riders Z><?«u^£)rf« ;. because, ^^ra luimber of turns 
in the Stadiiun, thef changed horses, by dexterously vaulting . 
from OQe to the other. A surprising ad4r^ss was necessaiy upon 
thiaoc^sion,.e^ciaUy in an age unacquainted with the use 
of $tirri|p9,. and when the horses had no saddles, which still 
made th& leap more difficult. In the armies there were sUso 
cavalry ■, * called Dtsid0ore8j who vaulted from ohe horse t» 
^Qth^r as occasion required, and were generally Kumidiaiu* . 

This kind of race was. the most renowned of all the exi- 
ercises.used in -the, games of the anQients, and that from 
whence most honour redounded to,, the victors ; which is not 
to be wondered at, if we consider their origin. It is plain 
th^y were deriv^ from the constant custom of princes, heroes, 
and gr€*it men, fighting in battle upon chariots. Homer has 
an infinity of examples of this kind. This being admitted aft 
a custom, it is natural tb suppose it yery agreeable to th<ise he- 
roes, to have their^charibteers as expert as possible in driving, 
asilieii* Success depended, in a very |jrcat measure, upon the 
address of their driyers. It was anciently, therefore, only to 
persons of the first tonsideratibn, that this office was confided, 
Hence arose ^ laudable emulation to ei^cel otherisin the art of 
guidiftg a! chariot, and a kind of necessity to'practisfe it vefy 
much, for the attainment of It. The high rank of the pei'- 
sotr^ who madeusfe ctf (Chariots, ennoblej as it always happens, 
an exercise peculiar to them. The other exffrcises were adapt- - 
cd to private soldiers and horsemen j as wrestling, ininning, and 
the single horse-race ; but the use of chariots ill the field was 
always reserved to princes and generals of armies. 

Hence it was, that all those who presented themselves in the * 
piyrnpic games to dispute the prize in the chariot-races, were 
persons considerable eithei? for their riches^ their birth, thehr 
employments, or great Actions. Kings themselves aspired pas- 
sionately to this glory, from the belief that the title of victor ♦ 
in these games was scarce inferior to that of conqueror, and *. 
that the Olympic palm addednew dignity to the splendours of •' 

• Nee omnes Numtdafc in dextro locati. cornu, scd quibiis dcsulto--- 
ram in mQ4u(n binos irahcptibuf cquos, imcr acerrmittm sxpe pug-- 
Bam, in reccntciji efqiftihi ex fesso a^mat^«t^a^9^JI^a1Se• iit«3 erat : Tan- 
vdocitastipuf, tamque docile equorom genui est. Liv. lib. xsiii... 
F.2 
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i throii6. ftndaPd odes inform us, that Gel<m sfiid Sierd^ 
kings of Syracuse, were of that opinion. I^loRjrsinSy yfho 
reigned there long after them, carried'the tame amblUoii m«ck 
higher. Philip of MUcedon had these vktories stamped upon 
his coins, and seemed as much infected with them, as yMk 
those obtained against the enemies Of his state. * AU Hie 
world knows the answer of Alexander the Great on fIdsisEBb- 
Ject. When his iriends a^ed him, whether he would dispute 
the prize of the races in these j^mes? " Yes,*^ sasd<h^, ** tf 
•* kmgs were to be my antagomsts r'*— Which sheWs that "he 
"would not have disduned these exercises^ if there had beat 
competitors in them worthy of him. ' 

The chariots were generally drawn by twb'^r four horses, 

gaced in a row ; ^ff^y quadriga. Sometimes mules supplied 
e place of horses, and then the chariot was called ktri^n. 
Pindar, in the fifth ode of his first book, celebrates one Psau^* 
Unis, who had obtained a triple victory ; one by a chariot 
drawn by four horses, ^nrpivfra ; another by one drawn bj 
-mules, «9r»vM ; and the third by a single horse, »Ix«t/^ ^^c;h 
the title of the ode expresses. 

. These chariots, upon a signal given, started together from 
a place called Carceres, Their places were regulated by lot, 
which was not an indifferent circumstance as to the victory i 
lor, being to turn round a boundary, the chariot on the len 
was nearer than those on the right^ which in conseguencehad 
a greater compass to take. It appears from several passages 
in Pindar, and e^>ecially from one in Sophocles, which I shall 
dte very soon, that they ran twelve times round the Stadium. 
He that came in first the twelfth round was victor. The chief 
art consisted in taking the best grounil at the turning of the 
boundary ; For if the charioteer drove too near it, he was in 
danger of dashing the chariot to pieces ; and if he kept too 
wide of it, his nearest antagonist might cut the way upon himt 
and get foremost. 

It IS obvious that these chariot-races could not be run witb- 
^eut some danger ; for, as the f motion of the wheels was very 
rapid, and grazed against the boundary in turning, the least 
error in driving would have broke the chariot in pieces, and 
might have dangerously wounded the charioteer. An example 
of this we find in the Electra of Sophocles, who gives^ an 
mdmirable description of this kind of race run by ten compe% 

* Plat, in Akx. p. 66^. 

i Metafile fcFvidtf eviuu rotit. Hmati Od. i. lib. f. 
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fors. Tlicfelse OresteS) at the twelfth ancl tot round, luiirkig 
oohr one antagonist, the rest having been thrown out, was ao 
Tmrorttmate as to break one of his wheels against tlie bouadaiy^ 
and &l!ing out of his neat entangled in the reins, the hones 
dtag]^ ifini violently forwards along with them, and tore him 
to pieces : But this very seldom happened. • To avdd toch 
danger, Nestor gave the following directions to his son Anti* 
lochus, who was gdng to dispute the price in the chariot- 
races : ** My son," says he, ^ drive your horses as near aa 
" possH^le to the turning ; for which reason, always inclining 
** your body over your chariot, get the left of your comped« 
" tors, and encouraging the horse on the right, give him th« 
•* rein, whilst the near horse, hard held, turns the boundary 
^ so close to it, tihat the nave of the wheel seems to graze up* 
'* on it ; but have a care of running against the stone, lest yoa 
** wound your horses, and dash the diariot in pieces." 

Father Montfeucon mentions a difficulty, m his opinion, 
very considerable,, in regard to the places of those who con* 
tended for the prize in the chariot-race. They all started in- 
deed from the same line, and at the sam^ tim^, and so '£ar had 
no advantage of each other ; but he, whose lot gave him the 
first place, being nearest the bcwndary at the end of the career, 
and having but a small compass to describe in turning *abottt 
it, had less way to make than the second, thi^, fourth, &c. 
especially when the chariots were drawn by four horses, Which 
took up a greater space between the first and the others, and 
obliged them to make a larger circle in coming round. Thia 
advantaj;e twelve times together, as it must happen, admit- 
ting the Stadium was to be run round twelve times, gave such 
a superiority to the first, as seemed to assure him infalliUy 
of the victory against all his competitors. To me it seems, 
that the ileetness of the horses, jomcd with the address of th6 
driver, might counten^ail this odds ; either by getting before 
the first, or by taking his place ; for it is not to be supposed, 
that in the progress of the race, the antagonists always con- 
tinued in the same order they started. They often changed 
places in a short interval of time, and in that variety and vi* 
cissilude consisted all the diversion of the spectators. 

It was not required, that those who disputed the victory 
should enterthe lists, and drive their chariotsin person. Their 
being spectators of the games, or sending their horsfcs thither, 
was sufficient ; butiii either case, it was previously necessary to 

' • ttbm.ll;l. xxiii.v.jj4, &t. > 
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When the victor had received the crown and palm, an he- 
paid, preceded by a trumpet, conducted him through the Sta- 
dium, and proclaimed aloud his name and country, who pas- 
sed in that kind of review before the people, whilst they re- 
doubled their, acclamations and applauses at the sight of him. 

When he returned to his own country, the people came out 
in a body to meet him, and conducted him into the city adorn- 
ed with all the marks of his victoiy, and riding upon a chariot 
drawn by four horses. He made his entry not through the 
cates, but through a breach purposely made in the walls. 
Lighted torches were carried before him and a numerous train 
followed to do honour to the procession. 

The Athletic triumph almost always concluded with feasts 
made for the victors, their relations, and friends, either atthe 
cxpence of the publicv, or by particulars, who regaled not only 
their families and friends, but often a great part of the specta*' 
tors, *Alcibiades, after having sacrificed to Jupiter, which 
was always the first care of f^e victor, treated the whole assem- 
bly. Leophron did the same, as Athenxns reportsf ; who 
adds, that Ednapedocles, of Agrigentum, having conquered in 
the^ame games, and not having it in his power, beinga Pytha- 
gorean, to regale the people with flesh or fish, he caused an ox 
to be made of paste, composed of myrrh, incense, and all sorts 
of spices, of wnich pieces were given to all who were present. 

One of the most honourable privileges granted to the ath- 
letic victors, was the right of taking place at the public games. 
At Sparta it was a custom for the king to take them with him 
in military expeditions, to fight near his person, and to be his 
guard ; which, with reason, was judged very honourable. An- 
other privilege, in which the useful united with the honour- 
able, was that of being maintained for the rest of their lives at 
the expence of their country. | That this expence might not 
beeome'too chargeable to the state, Solon reduced the pension 
of a victor in the Oljonpic games to five hundred drachms|| ; 
in the Isthmian to an hnndred1[ ; and in the rest in propdrtion. 
'ITie victor and his country considered this pension less as a re- 
lief of the champion's Indigence, than as a miark of honour and 
distinction* They were also exempted from all civil offices 
^nd employments. 

The celebration of the games being over, one of the first 
applications of the magistrates who presided in them was to 

• Pint, in Alcib. p. i96« f Lib. i. p. 3. 

I Diog. JU«n.inSolo&.'p.. 3^ | a^oUtret. f ^oliwet. 
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inscribe,' in. the public Tegistcp, the name and country of the • 
Athleta who hjd earned the prizes, and to annex the species 
of comt>at m which Ihey had :been victorious. The cWiot- 
race iiad the preference to all other games : From whence 
the historians, ^ho date their facts by the Olympiads, as Thu- 
cydides, Dionysius Halicaruassus, Diodorus Siculus, and 
Pausamas, almost always express the Olympiad by the name 
and country of the victors in that race. 

The praises of the victorious Athlete were among the 
Lxreeks one of the principal subjects of their lyricpoetry? We 
find that all the odes of the four books of Pindar turn upan 
It, . each of which takes its title from the games in which the 
combatants signalized themselves, whose victories those poems 
celebrate. The poet, indeed, frequently enriches his matter, 
by callmg m to the champion's assistance, incapable alone of 
inspiring ail the enthusiasm necessary, the aid of the gods, he- 
roes, and princes who have any relation to his subject; and 
to support the flights of imagination to which he abandons 
hipaaelf. Before Pmdar, the poet Simonides practised the same 
manner of writing, intermingling the praises of the gods and 
heroes with those of the champions whose victories he sane. 
*It is related upon this head, that one of the victors in box- 
mg, called Scopas, having agreed with Simonides for a poem 
upon his victory, the poet, according to custom, after havine 
giv^n the highest praises to the champion, expatiates in a long 
digression to the honour of Castor and Pollux. Scopas, satis- 
fied in appearance with the. performance of Simonides, paid 
him, however, only the third part of the sum agreed on, refer- 
ring him for the remainder to the Tyndarides, whom he had 
celebrated so well. And he was well paid for their part in 
effect, if we may believe the sequel : For at the feast given by 
the champion, whilst tlie guestawere at table, a servant came 
to Simonides, and told him, that two men covered with dust 
and sweat, were at the door and desired to speak with him in 
all haste. He had scarce set his foot out of the chamber, in 
order to go to them,' when the roof fell m, and crushed the 
champion with all his guests to death. 

Sculpture united with poetry to perpetuate the fame of the 
champions. Statues were erected to the victors, especially in 
the CWympic games, in the very place where they had been 
crowned, and sometimes in that of their birth also; which was 
commonly done at the expence of their country. Among the 

* Cic. dc'orat.Lii; n. 2ShZS$' Phad.!. fi.fab. as. Quin.l.xi.c.a. 
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statues which adorned Olymplia; were those of several childret 
of ten or twelve years old> who>ad obtained the prize at that 
•age in the Olympic games. They did4iot only raise sach 
monuments to the champions, but to the very horses to whose 
swiftness they were indebted for the Agoiustic erown : And 
^Pausanias mentions one, which was ereoted in honour of a 
mare, called Aura, whose history is worth repteatin^. Phado- 
las, her rider, having fallen off m the beginning ot the race, 
the mare continued to run in the same manner as if he had 
been upon her back. She outstripped all the rest, and upon 
tiie sound of the trumpets, which was usual towards the end 
of the race to animate the competitors, she redoubled her 
vigouir and courage, turned round the goal, and, as if she had 
been sennble of the victory, presented herself before the 
judges of the games. The Cleans declared Phidolas victor, 
with permission to erect a monument to hitnself and the mare 
that had served him so well. 

The Different Taste of the Greeks akd Romans 

IN REGARD TO PUBLIG ShOWS. 

Before I make an end of observing upon the combats and 
games, so much in estimation among the Greeks, I beg the 
readei^s permission to make a reflection, that may serve to 
explain the different characters of the Greeks and Romans, 
with regard to this subject. 

The most common entertainment of the latter, at which the 
fair sex, by nature tender and compassionate, were present in 
throngs, was ^e combats of the gladiators, and of men with 
bears and lions, in which the cries of the wounded and dying, 
and the abundant effusion of human blood, supplied a gratend 
ff)ectacle for a whole people, who feasted their cruel eyes with 
the savage pleasure of seeing men murder one another in cool 
blood ; and in the times of the persecutions, with the tearing 
in pieces of old men and infants, of women and teinder virgins, 
whose age and weakness are apt to excite compassion in the 
hardest hearts. 

In Greece these combats were absolutely unknown, and 
only introduced into some cities,-after their subjection to the 
Roman people, f Th^ Athenians, however, whose disdn« 
gttishingcharacteristics were benevolence and humanity, never 
admitted them into their city ; and when it was proposed to 
introduce the combats of the gladiators, that they might not 

* Lib. Ti. p. 368. t Lucian in vit. Demonact* p< toi4« 
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be outdone by the Corinthians b that pointy <* First throw 
" down," cried out an * Athenian from the midst of the as- 
sembly, " throw down the altar, erected above a thousand 
** years ago by our ancestors to Mercy.'* 

It must be allowed, in this respect, that the conduct and 
wisdom of the Greeks was infinitely superior to that of the 
Romans. I speak of the wisdom of Pagans. Convinced that 
the multitude, too much governed by the objects of sense to 
be sufficiently amused and entertained with the pleasures of 
the understanding, could be delighted only with sensiUe ob- 
jects, both nations were studious to divert them with games 
and shows, and such external contrivances, as were proper 
to a%ct the senses : in the institution of which, eac# follows 
its peculiar genius and disposition. 

The Romans, educated in war, and accustomed to battles, 
retained, notwithstanding the politeness upon which they 
piqued themselves, somemingof their ancient fefocity ; and 
hence it was, that the effusion of blood, and the murders exhi- 
bited in their public shows, far fronl inspiring them with hor- 
ror, was a grateful entertainment to them. 

The insdent pomp of triumphs flows from the same source, 
and argues no less inhumanity. To obtain this honour, it was 
necessar}'^ to prove that eight or ten thousand men at least had 
beeii killed in battle. The spoils, which were carried with so 
much ostentation, proclaimed, that an infinity of honest fami- 
lies had been reduced to the utmost misery. The innumera- 
ble troop of captives had been free persons a few days before, 
and were often distinguishable for honour, merit, and virtue. 
The representaticn of the towns that had been taken in the 
war explained, that they had sacked, plundered, and burnt 
tSie most opulent cities ; and either destroyed or enslaved 
their inhabitants. In fine, nothing was more inhuman, tha^ 
to drag kings and princes in chains before the chariot of a 
Roman citizen, and to insult their misfortunes knd humilia- 
tion in that public manner. . ' .' '\ 

t The triumphal arches, erected under the emperors, 

where Ae enemies appeared with chains upon their hands 

and legs, could proceed only from a haughty fierceness of dis-' 

. position, and an inhuman pride, that took delight in im- 

mortairBing the shame and sorrow of subjected nations. 

The joy of the Greeks after a victory was lafmore modest. 
They erected trophies indeed', but of wood, a matter little du- 

* It wa« Demonair, a celebrated philosopher, whose disciple Lucias 
ha<i b«en. • He flourished in thc^reign of Marcus Aurcliut. 
f Plat, iti Qusest. Rom* i>. a; 3. 
\ GL* I. G 
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rablei which would soon consume ; and those it was prohibit- 
ted to renew. Plutarch's reason for this is admirable*. Af- 
ter time had destroyed and obliterated tlie marks of dissension 
and enmity that had divided the people, it would have beca 
the excess of odious and barbarous animosity, to have thoug;ht 
of re-establishing them, and to have perpetuated the remem* 
brance of ancient cjuarrels, wliich coiud not be buried too soon 
in silence and oblivion. He adds, that the trophies of stone 
and brass, since substituted to those of wood, reflect no ho- 
nour upon those who introduced the custom. 

flam pleased with the grief of Agesilaus's countenance, 
after a considerable victory, wherein a great number of his 
encmies^that is to say of Greeks, were left upon the fields 
and to liRr him utter with sighs and groans, tliese words, so 
full of moderation and humanity : " Oh unhappy Greece, to 
'^ deprive thyself of so many brave citizens, and to destroy 
'^ those who had been sufficient to have conquered all the 
" Barbarians J" 

. The same spirit of moderation and humanity prevailed in 
the publiohows of the Greeks. Their festivals had nothing 
mournful or affiictive in them. Every thing ia those feasts 
tfended to delight, friendship, and harmwiy : and in that con- 
sisted one of the greatest advantages which resulted to Greece 
from the solemnization of these games^ The rqmblics, sepa*. 
rated by distance of country, and diversity of interests, having 
the opportunity of meeting from time to time, in the same 
place, and in the midst of rejoicing and festivity, allied them- 
selves more strictly with One another, apprized each other 
against the Barbarians and the common enemies of their li- 
berty, and made up their differences by the mediation of some 
r^eutral state in aJUance with them, llie same language, man-» 
ners, sacrifices, exercises and worship, all conspired to unite 
the several little states of Greece into one great and formida- 
ble jnation '; and to preserve among them the same dlsposi- 
li6n, the same principles, the same zeal for their liberty, and 
the same passion for the arts and sciences. 

' ■' » • 

^F THE PRIZES OF WIT, AND THE SHOWS AND REPRE- 
SENTATIONS or THE THEATRE. 

I.have reserved for the conclusion of this head another kind - 
of competition, which doesnot at all depend upon the strength, 
activity, and address of the body, and may be called with rea- 

* "OTi t5 x^oytr rai aufcftf rris sjfis rtss zrcXt/jJag om^^^s 
oiJtAv^avroci avrtss awKaiJtJccivsty km xaufvffouf m^Bonr is* xau 

t Plut. inXaeon. Apophthegm, p. 2II. 
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son the combat of the tnind ; wherein the orators, historians, 
and poets made trial of their capacities, and submitted their 
productions to the censure and judgment of the public. The 
emulation in this sort of dispute was most lively and ardent, as 
the victory in question might justly be deemed to be infinitely 
superior to all the others, because it affects the man more near- 
ly, is founded on his personid and internal qualities, and de- 
cide* the merit of his wit and capacity ; which are advanta- 
ges we are apt to aspire at with the utmost vivacity and pas- 
sion, and of which we are the least of all indined to renounce 
the glory to others. 

It was a great honotn*^ and at the same time a most sensi- 
ble pleasure, for writers, who are generally fond of lime and 
ai^laiise, to have known how to reconcile the voices in their 
favour of so numerous and select an assembly as that of the 
Olympic games, in which were present all the finest geniuses 
of Greece, and all the best judges of the excellency of a 
work. This theatre was equallly open to history, eloquence, 
and poetry. 

* Herodotus read his history in the Olympic games to all 
Greece, assembled at them, and was heard with such applanse, 
•that the name of the nine Muses were given to the nine books 
which tcMtopose his work ; and the people cried out wherever 
he passed, ** That is he who has wrote our history, and cele- 
*' brated our glorious successes against the Barbarians so ex- 
" cellently," 

All who had been present at the games, did afterwards 
make every part of Greece resound with the name and glory 
of this ilhisttious historian* 

Lucian, who writes the fact I have repeated, adds, that, 
fifter the example of Herodotus, many of the sophists and 
rhetoricians went to Olympia, to read the harangues of their 
composing ; finding that the shortest and most certain me- 
thod of acquiring a great reputation in a little time. 

t Plutarch observes, that Lysias, the famous Athenian ora- 
tor, cotemporary with Herodotus, pronounced a speech iti 
the Olympic games, wherein he congratulated the Greeks 
upon their recondliation with each other, and their having 
united to reduce the power of Dibnysius the tyrant, as upon 
the greatest action they had ever done. 

\. We may judge of the passion of the poets to signalize them- 
selves in these solemn games, from that of Dionysius himself. 

• Lucian. in Herod, p. 6%%\ t Plut.dc vit. Orat. p. S3 6 
\ Diod. l.xiv. p. J 18. 
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lliat prince, wbo ha4 the foolish vanity to believe himself the 
most excellent poet of his time, appcunted readers, called in 
the Greek faf^u^j (^iZAi^<NiM/«J,toread pieces of his com- 
posing at Olympia. When they began to pronouBce the 
verses of the royal poet, the strong and harmonioas voices of 
the readers occasioned aprofoiind silence , and they were heard 
at first with the greatest attentioD, which continually decreas- 
ed as they went on, and tamed at last into downright horse- 
laughs and hooting ; so miserable did the verses appear. * He 
comforted himself for this disgrace by a victory he gained 
some time after in the feast of Bacchus at Athens, in which 
.he caused a tragedy of his composition to be represented* 

The disputes of the poets in the Olympic games were nor 
tiling in comparison with the ardoor and emulation expressed 
by them at Athens ; which is what remains to be said upon 
this subject, and therefore I dull conclude with it ; talong 
occasion to give my readers, at the same time, a short view 
of the shows and representations of the tibeatre of the ancients. 
Those who would be more fully informed in this subject, will 
find it treated at large in a work lately made public by the re- 
verend Father Brumoi, the Jesuit ; a work which abounds 
with profound knowle^e and eruditien, and with reflections 
entirely new, deduced from the nature of the poems €^ which 
it treats. I shall make considerable use of that piece, and of- 
ten without citing it ; which is not uncommon with me. 



EXTRAORDINARY PASSION OF THE ATHENIANS 
FOR THE ENTERTAINMENTS OF THE STAGE. 

EMULATION OF THE POETS IN DISPUTING THE PRIZES 
IN THOSE REPRESENTATIONS. 

A SHORT IDEA OF DRAMATIC POETRY. 

No people ever expressed so much ardour and passion for 
the entertainments of the theatre as the Greeks, and espctcially 
the Athenians. The reason of this is obvious :. No people 
ever demonstrated such extent of genius, nor carried so far 
the love of eloquence and poesy, taste for the sciences, just- 
ness of sentiment, elegance of ear, and delicacy in all the re- 
finements of language, t A poor woman' who sold herbs at 
Atliens, distinguished Theophrastus to be a stranger, by a 

• Diod. U 15. p. 384. 

f Attica unit Theoplirastsnm, hommem alioqui dissertinimiUB, 
afinorata onins affectationc verbi, ho«pitem liixit. Quint. 1. viii. c. I. 
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single W0i^ which he made; use of in expressing himself. The 
common pe<^le gOft the tragedies of Euripides by heart. The 
genius of every nation expresses itself in the pec^le's manner 
of passing their time, and in their pleasures. The great em«- 
ployment aiid d^ight of the Athenians if ere to amuse them- 
selves with works of wit, and to judge of thedratnatic piecesy' 
that were acted by the public authority several times a-f ear, 
especially at the feasts of Bacdhus,'When the tragic and comic 
poets disputecPfor the prize. The former osed to present 
four of their pieces at a time ; except Sophocles, who did not ' 
think fit to continue so laborious an exercise,' and confmed 
hims^ to one performani:e. When he dispute the prize. 

The state' appointed judges-, td determine upon the merit of 
the tragicoi? comic pi^es, biefore they were represented in the 
festivals. They were acted before them in the pi'esence of the 
people;' but 'findaabt^(Uy with no great preparation. The 
judges gave their suffrages j and that performance which had 
the most voices was declared victoriotis, received the crown 
as such, and was received with all possible pomp at the ex- 
pence of the vepifclic. . This did not, however, exclude such 
pieces as were only in' the seebnd or thml class* The best 
hart sot always the preference : for whattim'es were exempt- 
ed from party caprice,^ ignorance, and prejudfce? *^liaQ is 
very angry with th^ judgasy .'W^o^ |n one of these disputes, 
gave only the second place to Euripides. He accuses them of 
judging either without ckpacity, or of giving their voices for 
hire. It is easy to conceive the warmth and emulation which 
these disputes and public rewards excited amongst the poets, 
and how much they contrttwrted to the perfection to which 
Greece carried dramatic performances. 

Tlie dramatic po^ intro^ces the persons themselves, 
speaking aiid acting Upon the stage : iri&e epic, on the con-' 
trary, ably the poctrelatss the4ifferen;t adventures of his cha- 
retcters. It i$ nafeurld to be delighted With fine descriptions Of 
events^ in which illustriotts persons and 'Whole nations are in- 
terested ; aiKl hence the epic poem had its origin. But we are 
quite diflferentljr alFeeted with -hearing those persons them- 
selves, with bemg confidants of their tnost secret sentiments, 
aaid auditors and spectatdrs of their resolutions, enterprises and 
the happy or unhappy events attending them. To read, and 
see an action, are <|uite diffcrenfthings : we are infinitely more 
moved with what is acted than with what we read. The 

• JElian. K ii; c 8. - 
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flpeotator, agreeabl^r deceived by an imiUtioa lo nearly 9ip0 
pToaching lite, mistakes the picture for t^ original, and Uuaks 
the object real. This gave birth to df anuitic poetry, which 
includes tragedy and coB^dy. 

To diese may be added die satync poem, which derives it9 
mame from the 8at3rrs9 rural ^s, who were the <chief charac- 
ters in it ; and not from the mtiire^ a kind of abuaive poetr/t 
which has no retemblanoeto this, and is of a much later dale. 
The satyric poem was neither tragedy nor com^y, but some- 
^ing between both, partScipating of the character of eax:h. 
Tbe poets, wjio diluted the • price, generally added one of 
these pieces to their tna^^ies, to allay the grave and solesna 
6f the one, wHh the mirthand pleasantry of the other. There 
ia but one example- of this ancient poem come down to n^* 
which is the CydOps of Euripides. 

I shall oonfiae myself upon; this iiead to tragedy and oenne* 
dy ; v^ch had both their origin ameng the Greeks, who 
loc^Led upon them as fruito of ^eir own growth, of wfaici^ 
they could never have enough. AUiena was xemarkahle ior 
ajD extraordinary a^qxudte of this kind, lliese two poems, 
which were along time comprised vnder the general name of 
tragedy, received tiiei« by degreea jBOCh impcovementa as at: 
iength raised them to ;tlieiir last.perfeotiooi 

THE ORIGIN ANI^ I>RdbllBflS^ 0> tRAGEDT. 

Poets ttfho excelled in it at jftAens'; Mschylujsy Sqfihociesy 
and Murifiides, 

There had been many tragicand eoBuc poets before Thes- 
pis ; but as they had altered nothing: in the origittal,rude form 
of this'poem, and Thespis was tlie first that made any improve- 
ment in it, he was generally esteemed its inventor, Befpre 
him, tragedy was no mpiye than a ju|»ble of buffoont tal^s in- 
the comic style, intermixed with the fanging of a diorus in 
praise of Bacchus ; for it is i^ the feasts oSf ^hat^god^ celebrat- 
ed at the time of the vintage, tiiat tragedy ow^s its birth. 

Thespis made several alterations in it, whioh liorace de- 
scribes after Aristotle, in his art of poetry. Tlxfc* fii*^ was to 
carry his actors about in a cart, whereas before they used to 
sing in the streets, wherever chance led thepn. Anotiher was 
to have their faces smeared over with wine-lees, instead of 
acting without disguise as at fi'rst. Hei also Introduced a cha- 

* T^nttim tragicse geniit invenisse Camenx 
DicitoFi ct plaustris ve;(Ji$f p^e.m^ra T|\c«p«» 
^i canere Dt agercntque, peruncti faecibus ora. H^t. de Art. Poet* 
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cacter among the chorus, who^ to give the actors time to Kst 
themselves and to take iMreath^ repeated the adventures of 
some iUustrjious person ; which i^cital, at leng;th, gave place 
to the subjects ot tragedy. 

^Thespis lived in the titne of Sdon. That wl!ie legislator, 
lipoid seeing his pieces performed* expressed his di&ke, by 
striking his staff against the ground ; apprehending that these 
poetical fictions, and Idle stories, from mere theatrical repre- 
sentations, woald soon become matters of importance, and 
have too great a share in all public and private affairs. 

It is not so easy to invent, as to improve the inventions of 
others. The alteratiojQsThespis made in tragedy, gave room 
for ^schylus to make new and more considerable of his own. 
He was born at Athens, in the first year of tlie sixtieth Olym- 
piadt* lie tookiipon him the profession of arms, at a time 
when the Athenians reckoned aJUnost as many heroes as citl- 
s^ns. He was at the battles of Maratlion, Salami^, andPla* 
tasa, where he did his duty* But his disposition called him 
elsewhere, and put him upon entering into another course^ , 
where no less glorylwas to be acquired, and where he was soon 
without any competitors* As a superior genius, he took upon 
him to reform, or rather to create tragedy anew ; of which 
he has, in consequence, been always acknowledged the inven- 
tor and. lather. Father Brumoi, in a dissertation which 
abounds with wit and good sense, explains the manner in which 
J^chylus conceived the. true idea of tragedy from Homer's" 
epic poem9# That poet himself used to say, that his works 
were only copi^ in relievo of Homer's draughts in the Iliad 
and Odys^y. 

Tragedy Uierefore took a new form undei* him. He gave 
masksll to his actors, adorned them with robes and trains, and 
made thjem wear buskins. Instead of a cart, he erected a*thea- 
tre of a moderate extent, and entirely changed their style ; 
which ftota being merry und burlesque, as at first, became* 
majestic, and serious. 

But that was only the external part or body of tragedy. Its 
soul, which was the most important and essential additidn of 
JElschylus, consisted in the vivacity and spirit of the action, sus- 
tained by the dialogue of the persons of the drama introduced 

* Plut. in Solon. |). 95. A. 'M. 344c. Ant. J. C. 564. 

f A. M. 3464. Ant; J. C. 540» t A. M, 3514. Ant. J. C. 490. 

I Post huncpcrionie JjallaeqtreTcpcrtorhoncjtje • * 

Mschjlu^ et modltris instravi* pulpita tigni», 
Et 4ociii| roagnumqiw Iwpifj iHti^iie cethvmd- Ho». dt Art. Poet; 
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by him ; in the artful woi^ing up of the greater passions, e^- 
cially of terror and pity, that, by alternately afilictingand agi-- 
tatingthe soul with mournful or terrible objects, produce a 
grateful pleasure and delight from that verj' trouble and emo- 
tion ; in the choice of a subject great, noble, afiecting, and con- 
tained within the due bounds of time, .place, and acticm t in 
fine, it is the conduct and disposition c^the whole piece, which, 
by the order and harmony of its parts, and the happy connec- 
tion of its incidents and intrigues, holds the mind of th« 
spectator in suspefise till the catastrophe, and then restores 
him his tranquillity, and dismisses him with satis&ction. 
The chon>s had been established before ^schyius, as it com- 

S)sed alone, or next to alone, what was then called^ tragedy, 
e did not therefore exclude it, but, on the coiitrairy, thoiight 
fit to incorporate it, to sing as chorus between the acts. Thus 
it supplied the interval of resting, and was a kind bi person of 
the drama, employed* either in giving useful counsel^ knd sa- 
lutary instructions in espousing the party of innoceiice and vir- 
tue, in being the depository of secrets, and the avenger of 
violated religion, or to sustain all those characters at the same 
time, according to Horace. The coryphaeus, or principal 
person of the chorus, spoke for the rest. 
. In one of ^schylus's pieces, called the Eumenides, the poet 
represents Orestes at the bottom of the stage. Surrounded by 
the furies, laid asleep by Apollo. Their figure must have been 
extremely horrible, as.it is related that upontHeir^ waking and 
appearing tumultuously on the theatre, whpre they were to act 
as a chorus, some women miscarried with the surprise, and se- 
veral children died of the fright. The chorus at that time 
consisted of fifty actors. After this accident it was reduced 
to fifteen by an express law, and at length to twelve. 

I have observed that one of the alterations made l^ iBs- 
chylus in tragedy, was the mask worn by his actors. These 
dramatic masks had no resemblance to ours, which only cover 
^e face, but were a kind of case for the whole head, and which, 

* Actons partes chorns, ofScivmque virile 
Defendat : neu quid medios intercinat actiis. 
Quod non propoBito condupM et hacneat i^c- .... 
Ille bonis faveatque et consUietur atnicd : 
Etrjegat iratos, dt amet-pacart tumeB|es: r « 

lile da(>es laudet, nieQfa& brevis ; Ule saluWem 
Justitiam, legesqae, et apert^s otU/portia. 
Ille tegat commissa, Beosque prccetur ct^oretj.- .< 
Ut red^at miferis, aj^pat FQriCuaa. fpperbia. ... 

Hoi. dc Art. Pott, 



besides the filatures, represented the beard, the hair, the ears, 
and even the ornaments used by 'women in their head-dresses. 
These masks varied according to the difterent pieces that were 
acted. They are treated at large in a dissertation ef Mr. Boin- 
din's, inserted in the Memoirs of the Academy of BeUetLct^ 
tree*. 

I could never comprehend as I have observed elsewhere t 
in speaking of pronunciation, how masks came to continue so 
long upon the stage of the ancients ; for certainly they could 
not be used, without considerably flattening the spirit of the 
action, which is principally expressed in the countenance, the 
seat and mirror of what passes in the soul. Does it not ofteu 
happen, that the blood, according to its being put in motion 
by different passions, sometimes covers the fece with a sudden 
and modest blush, sometimes outflames it with the heats of 
rage and fury, sometimes retires,leaving it pale with fear, and 
at others, diffuses a calm and amiable serenity over it ? All 
these affections are strongly imagined and distinguished in the 
lineaments of the fece. The mask depi:;ivcs the features of this 
energy of language, and of that life and soul by which it is 
the faithful interpreter of all the sentiments of the heart. I do 
not wonder, therefore, at Cicero's remark upon the action of 
Roscins^t ' " Our ancestors," says he," were better judges 
« than we are. lliey could not wholly approve even Ro- 
" scius himselfi whilst he performed in a mask." 

.flischylus was in the sole possession oTthe glory of the stage, 
with almost every voice in his favour, when a young rival made 
his appearance to dispute the palm with him . This was Sopho- 
cles. He was bom at Colonos, a town in Attica, in the se- 
cond year of the seventy-first Olympiad. His father was a 
blacksmith, or one who kept people of that trade to work for 
hiAi. His first essay was a mastef-piece. When, upon the 
occasion of Cimon's'having found the bones of Theseus, and 
their being brought to Athens, a dispute between the tragic 
poets was appointed, Sophocles entered the lists with iEschy- 
fus, and carried the prize against him. -The ancient victor, 
laden till then with the wreatiishe had acquired, believed them 
an lost by failing of the last, and withdrew in disgust into 
Sicily to king Hiero, the protector and patron of all the learn- 
ed in disgrace at Athens. He died tliere soon after m a very 
singular manner, if we may believe Suidas. As he lay asleep 
m the fields, with his head bare, an eagle, taking his bald 

• Vol. IV, t Manner of tcachio|f, &c. Vol. IV* 

t Qu# meliuf no»tri illi senes, qui pcrsonatiim, nt Roncium, V^l" 
d«ni, magDopcre Uudabant. Lib. iii. de Orat« a. %%!% 
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cfown for a stone, let a tortoise ibll ijpon it, which killed him. 
Of ninety, or at least seventy tragedies, composed by him, on- 
ly seven are now extant. 

Nor have those of Sophocles escaped the injury of time bet- 
ter, though one hundred and seventeen in number^ and accord- 
ing to some, one hundred and iliiny. He retained, to extreme 
old age, all the force and vigour of his genius, as appears from 
a dixumstance in his history. His children, unworthy of so 
great a fiither, upon pretence tliat he had lost his senses, sum- 
moned him before the judges, iii order to obtain a decree, that 
his estate might be taken from him and put into their hands. 
He made no other defence, than to read a tragedy he was at 
that time composing, called OEdipus at Colonos, with which 
the judges were so charmed, that he carried his cause unani- 
mously ; and his children, detested by the whole assembly, got 
nothing by their suit, but the shame and infamy of so flagrant 
an ingratitude. He was twenty times crowned victor. Some 
say he expired in repeating his Antigone, for want of power 
to recover his breath, after a violent endeavour to pronounce 
a long penod to the end. Others, that he died of joy upon his 
being declared victor, contrary to his expectation. The figure 
of an hive was placed upon his tomts ^ perpetuate the name 
«f Bee, which had been give^him from the sweetness of his 
verses : Whence, it ispr^able, the notion was derived, of the 
bees having settled upon his lips, when in his cradle. He died 
in his ninetieth year*, the fourthof the ninety-third Olympiad, 
after having survived Euripides six; years, who was not so old 
as himself. 

The latter was bom» in the first year of the seventy-fifth 
Olympiadf, at Salamin, whither his father Menesarchus and 
TOoth^' Clito had retired when Xerxes was preparing for his 
great expedition agaisst Greece. He applied himself at first 
to philosophy, and, among others, had the celebrated Anaxa- 
goras for his master. But the danger incurred by that great 
man, who was very near bemg made the victim of his philoso- 
phical tenets, hicileed hiai to the study ofi>oetry. He dis- 
covered in himself a genius for the drama unknown to him at 
first ; and employed it with such success that he entered the 
lists witii the greatest masters, pf whom we have been speak- 
ing. ^: His works sufficiently denote his profound application 
to philosoj^y . They abound with excellent maxims of mora- 

♦ A. M. 3599. An. J. C. 405. f A. M. $';%4. Ant. J. C. 480. 

t Senteotiis densus, ct in iis qtue k sapicntibat sunt peae iptis eit par, 
<^unttl. I. z. c. X. 
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lity ; and it is In that view Socrates in hit Ume, and * Cicero 
long after him, set so high a value npon Euripides* 

One cannot sufficiently admire the extreme delicacy expre«ii 
seil by the Athenian audience on certain occasions, and their 
solicitude to preserve the reverence due to moraUty, virtue^ 
decency, and justice. It is surprising to observe the warmtk 
"with which they unanimously reproved whatever seemed in- 
consistent with them, and called the poet to an account for it, 
notwithstanding his hav ing the best fomided excuse, in giving 
such sentiments only to persons notoriouidy vicious, and actu- 
ated by the most unjust passions. 

Euripides had put into the mouth of BeUerophon a pom- 
pous panegyric upon riches, whjch concluded with this thought, 
" Riches are the supreme good of the human race, and with 
" reason excite the admiration of gods and men." The whole 
theatre cried outagaihst these expressions, and he would have 
been banished directly, if he had not desired the sentence to 
be respited till the conclusion of the piece, in which the advo- 
cate for riches perished miserable. 

He was in danger of iucurring no common inconveniences 
from an answer he makes Hippolitus give his mother^ upon 
her representing to him, that he had engaged himself under 
an inviolable oath to keep, her secret: " My toi^e, it-istrue^ 
** pronounced that oath,'' replied he, *' but my heart gave no 
" consent to it." This frivolous distinction appeared to the 
whole people, as an express contempt of the religion and sanc- 
tion of^an oath, that tended to banish all sincerity and £aith 
from society, and the commerce of life. 

Another maximf advanced by Eteocles in the tragedy calU 
edthe Phoenicians, and which C«sar had always in his mouth, 
is no less pernicious : ^^ If justice may be vi<dated at all, it is 
^^ when a throne is in question ; in other respects, let it be 
'*- duly revered," It is highly criminal in Eteocles, or rather 
in Euripides, says Cicero, to make an exception in that very 
point, wherein such violation is the highest crime that can be 
committed. Eteocles is a tyrant, and speaks like a tyrant, 
who vindicates his unjust conduct by a false maxim ; and it is 

♦ Cui (Earipidi) quantum credas nescio; ego certc singulo* ejiw 
Versus singula testimonia puto.^ Epist. vtii. 1. 14. ad Famil. 

t Ipse autem soccr (Caesar) in oft senapcr Grsccos versus Euripides, 
dc Phoenissts habcbat, quos dicam ut potero, incondite fortaMc, sed 
tamcn ut respotsit'intelligi. Nam, si violandum est jus, regnandi 
gtatia violandum est ; aliis rebus pietatum colas. Capitalis Eteocles^ 
vel potiiks Euripides qui id uhum quod omnium sceleratisrimum fuerat 
ciccpcrit. Offic 1. iii, n. 8a. 
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not strange, that Casar, who was a tyrant by nature, and 
equally unjust, should apply the sentiments of a prince whom 
he so much resemlried. But what is remarkable in Cicero, is 
his falling upon the poet himself, and in putting to him as a 
crime, the havmg advanced so pernicious a principle upon 
the stage« 

* Lycurgus, the orator, who lived in the time of Philip and 
Alexander the Great, to re-animate the spirit of the tragic 
poets, caused three statues of brass to be erected in the name 
of the peoi^e to ^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides ; and 
having ordered their works to be transcribed, he appointed 
them to be carefully preserved among the public archives, 
from whence they were taken from time to time to be read ; 
the players not being permitted to represent them on the 
stage. 

The reader expects, no doubt, after what has been said up- 
on the three poets, who invented, improved, and carried tra- 
gedy to its per&ctiob, that I should observe imon the parti- 
cular excellences of their style and character. For that I must 
refer to Father Brumoi, who will do it much better than it is 
in my power. After having laid down, as an undoubted prin- 
ciple, that the epic poem, that is to say Homer, pointed out 
the way for the tragic poets, and having demonstrated, by re- 
fiectiuns drawn from human nature, uxK>n what principles, and 
by what degrees, this happy imitation was conducted to its 
end, he goes on to describe the tliree poets, upon whom he 
treats in the most lively and shining colours. 

Tragedy took at first from iEschylus, its inventor, a much 
more lofty style than the Iliad : That is, the magnum loqui 
mentioned by Horace. Perhaps ^schylus, who was its au- 
thor, was too pompous, and carried the tragic style too high. 
It is not Homer's tinimpet, but something more. His sound- 
ing, swelling, gigantic diction, resembles rather the beating of 
drums and the shouts of battle, than the nobler harmony and 
silver sound of the trumpet. Tlie elevation and grandeur of 
his genius would not admit him to speak tlie languige of other 
men, so that his muse seemed ratiier to walk in stilts, than in 
the buskins of his own invention. . • 

Sophocles understood much better the true excellence of 
the dramatic style : He therefore copies Homer more closely, 
and blends in his diction that honied sweetness, from whence 
he was denominated the Becj with a gravity that gives^his tra- 

• Pint, in Tit. X. orsl. p. ^41. 
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gedj the modest air of a matron, compelled to appear in pub* 
lie with dignity, as Horace expresses it. 

Tlie style of Euripides, though noble, is less removed from 
{lie familiar ; and he seems to have afrected rather the pathe* 
tic and the elegant, than the nervous and the lofty. 

As ComeiUe, Says Mr. Brumoi in another place, after hav* 
ing opened to himself a path entirely new and unknown to the 
ancients, seems like an eagle towermg in the clouds, from the 
sublimity, force, unbroken progress, and rapidity of his flight ; 
and as Racine, in copying the ancients in a manner enUrelf 
bis own, imitates the swan, that sometimes floats upon the air» 
sometimes rises, then falls again with an excellence of motion, 
and a grace peculiar to herself; so iSschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, have each of them a particular tour and method. 
The first, as the inventor and father of tragedy, is like a tor- 
rent rolling impetuously over rocks, forests, and precipices ; 
the second resembles * a canal, which flows gently through 
delicious gardens ; and the third a river, that does not follow 
its course in a continued line, but loves to turn and wind his 
silver v^ave through flowery meads and rural scenes. 

Mr. Brumoi gives this character of the three poets, to 
whom the Athenian stage was indebted for its perfection in 
tragedy, t ^schylus drew it out of its original chaos and con- 
fasioAy and made it appear in some degree of lustre ; but it still 
retained the rude unfinished air of things hi their beginning, 
which are generally defective in joint of art and metliod. So- 
phocles and Euripides added infinitely to the dip;nity of tra- 
gedy. The'style oithe first, as has been observed, is more no- 
ble and majestic ; of the latte^', more tender and pathetic ; 
each perfect in their way. In this diversity of character it is 
difficult to resolve which is most excellent, The learned have 
always been divided upon this head ; as we are at this day, in 
regard to the two poets of our own nation, whose tragedies 
have made our stage illustrious, and not inferior to Uiat of 
Athens. 

* I cai^not tell whether tke idea of a canal, tbafjtotvs gefaiytbrou^ 
delicious gardens, may properly imply the character of Sophocle*, which 
is peculiarly distinguished by nobleness, grandeur* and efevation^ 
That of an impetuouj and rapid streaQ), whose waves, from the Vio. 
lence of their motion, are loud, and to be heai:d afar off, seems to me 
to He a ^ore suitable image «f that poet. 

f Xragccdias primus in^Incem MfzhyX^n protulit : aubtimis, et gra- 
vis, et grandiloqivus saepe usque ad vitittRi; 'scd mdis if plerisquc et 
incoaipOBitus. Quiotil. 1. z. c i* 

H 
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I have observed, that the tender and pathetic distingmsihet 
the compositions of Euripides, of which Alexander of Pherat, 
the mostcpuel of tyrants, was a proof. That barbarous man, 
upon seeing the Troades of Euripides acted, found himself so 
moved with it, that he quitted the theatre before the conclu- 
sion of the play ; professing, that he was ashamed to be seen 
in tears for the distress of Hercules and Andromache, who 
had never shown the least compassion for his own citizens, of 
•whom he had butchered such numbers. 

When I speak of the tender and pathetic, I would not be 
tmdcrstood to mean a passion that softens the heart into effe- 
minacy, and which, to our reproach, is almost only received 
npon our stage, though rejected by the ancients, and condemn- 
ert by the nations around us* of greatest reputation for their 
genius, and taste of the sciences and polite learning. The two 
great principles for moving the passions among the ancients, 
were terror and pity*. And indeed, as we naturally determine 
every thing from its relation to ourselves, or our particular in- 
terest, when Ve see persons of exalted rank or virtue anking 
' under great evils, the fear of the like misfortunes, with which 
we know that human life is on all sides invested, seizes upon 
us, and fi'om a secret impulse of self-love, we find ourselves 
sensibly affected with the distresses of others: besides which 
the sharing a common t nature with the rest of- our species, 
makes us sensible to w^hatever befals them. Upon a close and 
attentive inquiry into those two passions, they will be found 
the most important, active, extensive, and general affections 
oifthe soul ; including all orders of men, great and small, rich 
and poor, of whatever age or condition. Hence the anci^its, 
accustomed to consult nature, and to take her for their guide 
in all things, conceived terror and compassion to be the soul 
of tragedy ; and for that reason, that those afiections ought 
to prevail in it. The passion of love was in no estimation 
a,mong them, and had seldom any share in their dramatic 
pieces ; though|Iwith us it is a received opinion, that they can- 
not be supported without it. 

It is worth our trouble to exanUne briefly m what manner 
this passion which has always been deemed a weakness and a 
blemish in the greatest characters, got such footing upon our 
stage. Corneille, who was the firt who brought the French 
tragedy to any perfection, and whom all the rest have follow- 
ed, found the whole nation enamoured to madness of roman- 

f Homo tarn : Humani niliil a mc iltenvm psto. Tea. 
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ces, and little ^sposed to admire any thing not resembling 
theia. From the desire of pleasing his audience, who were at 
the same time his judges, he endeavoured to move them in tlic 
manner they had been accustomed to be affected ; and, by ni- 
troducing love in hit scenes, to bring them the nearer to the 
predominant taste of the age for romance. From the same 
source arose tliat multiplicity of incidents, episodes, and adven- 
tures, with which our tragic pieces are crowded and obscured ; 
so contrary to probability, which will not admit such a number 
ofextraordinary and surprising events in the short space offour- 
and-twenty hours ; so contrary to the simplicity of ancient tra- 
gedy ; and so adapted to conceal, in the assemblage of so many 
different objects, die sterility of the genius of a poet, more in- 
tent upon the marvellous, than upon the probable and natural. 

Both the Greeks and Romans have preferred the Iambic to 
the heroic verse in their tragedies ; not only as at the first it 
has a kind of dignity better adapted to the stage, but whilst 
it approaches nearer to prose^ retains sufficiently the air of 
poetry to please the ear ; and yet has too little of it to put the 
au^ence in mind of the poet, who ought not to appear at all 
in representations, where other persons are supposed to speal^ 
and act' Monsieur Dacier miakes a very just reflection in thi^ 
re^>ect. He says, that it is the misfortune of our tragedy to 
have almost no other verse than what it has in commiion with 
epic poetry, elegy, pastoral, satyr, and comedy ; whereas the 
learned languages have a great variety of versification. 

This inconvenience is highly obvious in our tragedy ; which 
t^annot avoid being removed by it from the natui'al and proba- 
ble, as it obliges heroes, princes, kings, and queens, to exprea§ 
themselves in a pompous strain in their familiar conversation, 
which it would be ridiculous to attempt in real life. The 
giving utterance to the piost impetuous passions in an uniform 
cadence, and by hcmistics and rhymes, would undoubtedly be 
tedious and ofiensive to the ear, if the charms of poetry, the 
elegance of expression, and the spirit of the sentiments, and 
perhaps, more than all of them, the resistless force of custom^ 
had not in a manner subjected our reason, and illuded ouc 
judgment. 

It was not chance, therefore, which suggested to the Greeks 
the use of iambics ih their tragedy. Nature itself seems to , 
have dictated that kind of verse to them. Instructed by th# 
same unerring guide, they made choice of a different versifica- 
tion for the chorus^ more capable of affi^cting, and of being 
sung ; tiecause it wisis necessary for the poetry to shme OMt ia 
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an its lustre, whilst the free coarersation between tlie.refd ac- 
tors was sQspended. The choros was an embellishment of the 
representatxm, and a relazatiGn of the audience, and there- 
fcre required more exalted poetry and numbers to support 
iC, when united with mu:dc and dancing. 

or THE ANCIZVT, MIDPLE, AHD NEW COUEDT. 

Whilst tragedy arose in this msmner at Athens, comedji 
the second species of dramatic poetry, and which, tfll then) 
had been much neglected, began to be cultivated with more 
attenticMi. Nature was the common parent of both. We arc 
sensibly affl-cted with the dangers, distresses, misfortunes, and, 
hk a word, with whatever rdates to the lives and conduct of 
iDustriouB persons ; and this gave birth to tfagedy* And we 
are as curious to know the adventures, omduct, and defects of 
our equals ; which supply us witi^ occadons of laughing, and 
being merry at the expence of others. Hence comedy derives 
itself; which is properly an image of private life. Its design 
is to' expose defects and vices upon the stage, and, by afBxing 
ridicule to them, to make them contemptible ; and, conse- 
quently, to instruct b^ diverting. Ridicule, therefii^, or, to 
express the same word by anotlier. Pleasantry, ou^t to pre- 
vail in comedy. 

This poem took a^ different times three difierent forms at 
Athens, as well from the genius of the poets, as from the in- 
fluence of the government ; which occa^oned various altera- 
tions in it. 

The ancient comedy, so called by Horace*, and which he 
dates after the time of ^schylus, detained son^ething of its 
original rudeness, and the liberty it had been used to take of 
bumx>ning and reviling the spectators from the cart of Thes- 
pis. ITiough it was become regular in its plan, and worthy 
of a great theatre, it had not learned to be more reserved.. It 
represented real transactions, with the names, habits, gestures, 
and likeness in masks, of whomsoever it thought fit to sacrifice 
to the public diversion. In a state where it was held good 
policy to unmask whatever carried the air of ambition, singu- 
larity, or knavery, comedy assumed the privilege to harangue, 
reform, and advise the people upon the most important occa- 
sions and interests. Nothing was spared in a city of so much 
liberty, or rather licence, as Athens was at that time. Gene- 

y Succeuit vettts hii ComoedianoQ linr^ multa 
liittds. Hoa. in Art. Poet. 



rals, ma^strates, government, the very gods, irererabandoned 
to the poet's satLrical vein ; and all was well received, pro-' 
vided the comedy was divertmg, and the attic salt not want-- 
ing, 

• * In one of these comedies, not only the priest of Jupiter' 
determines to qnit his service, because more sacrifices ape not' 
ofiered to the ^, but Mercury himself comes in a ttarving' 
condition, to seek his fortune amongst mankind, and offers to- 
serve as a porter, sutler, bailiff, guide, door-keeper ; in sliort, 
in any capacity, rather than to return to heaven. In anotherf,' 
the same gods in e^^treme want and necessity, &om t|ie birds- 
haying built a city in the air, whereby their provisions are cut* 
off, and the smoke of incense and sacrifices prevented ^m 
ascendmg to heaven, depute three ambassadors in the name 
of Jupiter to C(Hiclude a treaty of accomipodation with tho* 
birds, upon such conditicMis as they shall approve, l^e cham- 
ber of audience, where the three famished gods are received,' 
is a kitchen weU stored with excellent game of all sorts. Here 
Hercules, deeply smitten with the smell of roast meat, which- 
he apprehends to be more exquisite and nutritious than that 
of incense, begs leave to make his abode, and to turn the spit, 
and assist the cook upon occasion. The other pieces of Ans- 
tophanes abound with strokes still more satirical and severe 
upon the principal •divkiitiesr 

. I am not much surprised at the poet's insulting the gods, 
and treating them with the utmost contempt, from whom he 
had nothing to fear : But I cannot help wondering at his hav- 
ing brought the most illustrious and powerfiil persons of A-^ 
thens upon the stage, and that he presumed to attack the go- 
vernment itftdf, without any manner of respect or reserve. • 
Cleon having returned triumphant, contrary to the general* 
expectation, from the expedition against Sphacteria, waslook-^ 
ed upon by the people as the greatest captain of that age, 
Aristophanes, to set that bad man in a true light, who wa»> 
theiwnof a currier, and a currier himself, and whose risewas* 
owing solely to his temerity and impudence, was so bold as' 
to make him the subject of a comedy %^ without being awed 
by his power and reputation : But he was {obliged to play the~ 
part of Cleon himself, and appeared for the first time upon the 
stage in that character ; not one of the comedians daring to* 
T«epresent him, nor expose himself to the resentment of so 
formidable an enemy. His face was smeared over with wine— 

• Plutw. t The Birds. \ Tht Knights,, 
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to« to mj>kc a ma»k rescnOdiiig Cleoo, aa wa$ «i«i^ MAotper-. 
aoos wiae brought U|W thie stog^. fe thia piece Ww-. 
nroaches lum with embezzling the pubhc trea^res, with ». 
vi<deiit passioa for bribw and prcaeote,. viOi ccaft las^ncmg 
t|wpfio5e, aaddOTcahimtheetoiry (rfUifiactiaB at ^hw> 
^iC^li^^ aitribuica dbitSy %q the share hi« colleague 

had in it. » ' \ r i. • i 

In the Acharmam^ h«ai»uses.Lamachii$ <rf h«^f log b««a 
ntade fcepeiral, rather by. bribery tibajL went. He inaputes to 
totThSyorttli, ine^jerieoce, andidtenew; atthea^metiiML 
thathe, aad many others^ cpayeirtto their own use the re-. 
«8krd3d«onlytP vaJour aadrealj services, «bi«pix»diest^c. 
pepubjic with their preference o£ the yovaagcr citazena to tfc» 
rider in the govcroroent of the state, andthe command <rfMv. 
mies. He tells them plainly, that when the. peace shall be. 
concluded, neither Cleoi^mos, Hypcrbolns, nor many otticr 
Sch knaves, all mentioned by name, sbaU have any share m. 
O^e public afiairs ; they being alwafrs ready to aocuM the^ 
fcllow-citiaens of crimes, and to conch themsclvea by such. 

^ S hfs w^y called the Wnti^ imitated by Bacine in hia 
FlQzdew09 he: exposes the mad passion of the people for too-. 
lecutions and trials at law, and the enonnous injusOce.tee^ 
fluently committed in passing sentence and giving judgment. 
The poet*, concerned to see the repubUc obstinately bent 
upon the unhappy expedition to Sicily, endeavours to excite 
in the people a fiaial disgust for so ruinous a war, and to in- 
spire them with a desire of a peace, as much the mtcrest ofc 
l5e victors as the vanquished, after a war of several yeara 
duration, equaHy pernicious to each party, and capable of 
involving all Greece in ruin. ^. ._ ,j 

None of Aristophancs's pieces explams betterhis boldne^ 
in speaking upon the most delicate aflfairs of the state in the 
crowded theatre, than his comedy called Lydttrata. One off 
tiie principal magistrates of Atliens had a wife of that name, 
■nbo is supposed to have takien it mto her headito compel 
Greece to conclude a peace. She relates, how, during the 
war, the women inquiring of their husbands the result <tf their 
C( unsels, and whether they had not reselved to make peace, 
with Sparta, received no answers but imperious looks, andor- 
d€rs to meddle with their own aflBura : That, however, theyi 
■"^ perceived plainly to what a low condition Ae govemmait was 
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detfiottd't iriiatthey^ook ttie tibwte^ ta ve^miiMic nild^ 
to th^irliufibaiidsupoathe rasfenewof thftii? cottnseh | but that 
their ht»iible nepresentaticaisrhad no ottitr ^fihct th»m t»o& 
fieadandcimgetfecm^ That, i* fee, being conftrmed by the 
general opinion of all Attica, that there wei*« nolo»g«t any 
ineAiathe«taie, nOr head*, for the adnNnistratioA of aUkirs, 
their i»ti«ancebeitig quite exhausted, the women had'thou^ 
it proper apd adviseable to take the government upon them* 
sphres, and preserve Greece, whether h would dp no, il^oiii 
the folly and madness of its resolves : « For her part, she dc* 
*^ Clares, that she has taken possession^ of the city and treasupy, 
^ in order," says she^ « to i>revent l^saoder ^d his ctfnfeder- 
" ates, the four hundred administrators, fremexcitiiig'tyoubles^ 
" acoording to their custon*, and f^m robbing the jmbHc tt^ 
« usual.*' Was ever any thing so bold? She gees on with 
proving, that the women only are capaWe of retrievifig«affal^ 
by this bovlesque argument,— that, admitting things- to be Ito 
such a state of perplexi^ a«%d confasion^ the sex, accustomed 
to unlaa^^gthelr threads, were the only persons to set thenv 
right agaln^ as being best qualified wiOi the necessary address, 
tc«iper,-a«d moderation. The Athenian politics are thue 
made inferior to the abilities of the women, which ape onlf 
reppeseated in a ridiculous, li^, bo turn the derision upon 
their husbands in the administiration of the goiremment. 

'il»ese extracts fponv Aristophanes, taken almost word for • 
word &om Father Bpumoiv seemed to me ver^F proper ^ a* 
right understanding at once of that .poet's character, and the 
genius of the ancient comedy, which waS) ae we see, a true' 
satire of the most poignant and severe kind, that had assumed"^ 
to -itself an independency from respect to persons, and tt^! 
which nothing was sacred. It is no wonder that fcieerocon^' 
demns so licentious and excessive a Itber^* ♦ It might, he* 
sflys^ have been toler^le, had it only attacked bad'atiaens^: 
and seditious orators, who endeavoured to raise* Gommotions^ 
in that state, such as Cleon, Clec^hon, andHyperbolus ; but 
wheb a Pericles, -^o for many years had governed the com* 
raonweahh both in war and peace, with equal' wisdom and • 

* Qiiem.tUa noo att%it». vst potiu»qu«m saB' vczivii-? Eito, ^o.- 
puUrcs hominet, improbuft, in remp. ftcditiofloi, Cleonem, Clco^km.- 
tfm., tif perbologkJsciit' : pstiamat— *3ed Periclem, cum Jam 8vceci. 
vltati maxima auictoritate phirimot annoi domj et belli prsefoisseti^vi- 
olari versibus, et eoi agi in scena, non plui decnH, qoam tt I^Auttla 
noster voluiuet mt NieYiut P. et Cn. Scipienl) aut Q«cilitit M, Ci* 
toni maUdiccre. fib£ragsk..de Bcp«,lUi* it* , . 
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AUthoritf, he might liave added, and a Socrates, declared bf 
Apollo ^e wisest of mankind, are brought upon the stage to 
be laughed at by the public, it is as if our Plautus, or Kevi- 
ns, had fallen upon the Scipios, or CaBcUius reviled Marcus 
Cato in his wridngs. 

, That liberty is still more ofiensive to us, who are bom in 
and live under a monarchical government, which is &r from 
being favourable to licence. But without intending to justify 
the conduct of Aristophanes, which, to judge properly of it, 
is inexcusable, I think it would b^ necessary to lay aside the 
prejudices of nature, nations, and times, and to imagine we 
live in those remote ages in a state purely democratical. We 
must not fancy Aristophanes to have been a perscm of little 
consequence in his republic, as the comic writers generally are 
in our days. The kmg of Persia had a very di^rent idea of - 
him. * It is a known story, that in an audience of the Greek 
ambassadors, his first inquiry was after a obtain comic poet, 
meaning Aristophanes, that put all Greece in motion, and 
gave such eHfectual counsels against him. Aristophanes did 
that upon the stage which Demosthenes did afterwards in tiie 
pubhc assemblies. The poet's reproaches were no less ani- 
mated than the orator's. His comedies spoke a language 
that became the counsels of the republic. It was addressed to 
the same people^ upon the same occasions of the state, the 
same means . to success, and the same obstacles to their mea- 
sures. In Atiiens the whole people were the sovereign, and 
each of them had an equal ^are in the supreme authority. 
Upon this they were continually intent, were fond of discour- 
sing themselves, and of heafing the sentiments of others. The 
pobUc affairs were Ihe business of every individual ; in which 
they were flcsirpus of being fully informed, that they might 
i^ow how tocondqct themselves on everv occasion of war or 
peace, which freqiiently offered, and to distinguish upon their 
own, as well as upon the destiny of their alUes, or enemies. 
Hence rose the fiberty, taken by the comic poets, of intro- 
dncing the affairs of the state into their performances. The 
people were so far from being oflended at it, or at the man- 
ner in which those writers treated the principal persons of the 
state that they conceived their liberty in some measure to 
consist in it. 
Three t personsparticularly excelled mtheancient comedy ; 

. * ArUtoph. ID Acbarni 

t .£QpoU«, atque Crattniif , Amtophanetque poetflB, 
At^ue alii, quorum comadia prisca virersm uu 
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EupoHs> Cratimu, and Arifit(4>haMf« The last is the «iilf «» 
of them whose pieces hav« come entire down ta ut, and) mif 
of the great number of those, elev^ arc all that remain. H4 
fiourkhed in an age when Greece abcxinded with great men^ 
and was cotemporary with Socrates and EuHpide«, wfasm ha 
survived. Durmg the Peloponnesi^Q war, he made his great* 
est figure ; lesS) as a writer to amtlae the peof^ with fak 
comedies, than as a censor of the govemmesit, retahied to re* 
fcM-m tilie state, and to be almost the arbiter of hb country* . 

He is admired for an elegance, poignancy, and happiness df 
expression, or, in a word, that attic salt and spirit, to which 
the Roman lani^uage couki never attain, and for which ^ArU 
stophaaes is more remarkable than any other of the Greek cLu- 
thoi^. His particular excellence was raillery. None ewev 
touched tlie ridicule in characters with such success, or knew 
better how to coin^ey it in all its fiiU force to others. Bot it 
were necessary to have lived in his times for a right taste joI 
bis works. The subtile salt and spirit of the ancient raillery^ 
accoKdii^ to Mr. Brumm, is evaporated tisnmgh length of 
time, said what remains of it is become flat and insipid to as $ 
though the sharpest part will retain its vigour throughout all 
ages. 

Two ccmsiderahle defects are justly imputed tothispoetf 
which very much- obacure, if not entirety efikoe his glory; 
These are, low buffsonery, and gross obscenity ; which objec« 
tions have beenoi^posed to no purpose, from the character of 
his audience ; the bulk of Whidi generally consisted of the 
poor, the ignorant, and dregs of the people, whom howet'ep 
It was as. necessary to please as the learned and the rich. The 
depravky^of the inferior people's taste, which once baqished 
Cratinus and his company, because his scenes were not grossly 
comic enough for tliem, is no excuse for Aristophanes, as Me- 
nander could find out the ait of changing that groveling taste, 
by introducing a species of comedy, not altogether so modest 
as Plutarch seems to insinuate, yet much chaster than anqT' , 
before his time. 

The gross obscenities with which all Aristophanes's come* 
dies abound, have no excuse ; they^only denote an excessive 
libertinism in the spectators, and depravity in the poet, llie 

Si quit erat digxius describi, quod malut, ant fur, 
Qtt«d moechufl foret, aut ticartus, aut alioqui 
FamoMt, maiU caM JjibtRMe osts^nt* 

Hoi. 9at.iy.Lyi 

^ Aii4iq«sjbin«e«S'iiiRefSiii iUam serntouit Attld gratism props^ 
aolaretinet. (J?^^" 
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utmo^ salt that otnUd have been bestowed upon them, which, 
however, is not the case, would not have atoned for laughing 
himself* or for making others laugh, at the expence of decency 
and good manners*. And in this case it may well be said, that 
it were better to have no wit at all, than to make so ill a use 
«f itf. Mr. Brumoi is very much to be commended for his 
having taken care, in giving a general idea of Aristophanes's 
writings, to throw a veil over tiliose parts of them that might 
have given offence to modesty* I'hough such behaviour be 
the indispensable rule of religion, it is net always observed by 
those who pique themselves most on their erudition, andsome- 
times prefer the title of Scholar to that of Christian. 
■ The ancient comedy subsisted till Lysander's time, who, 
upon having made himself master of Athens, changed the form 
4xr the government, and put it into the hands of thirty of the 
principal citizens. The satirical liberty of the theatre was of- 
Ibnttve to them, and therefore they thought fit to put a stop to 
it. The reason of this alteration is evident, and makes good 
the reflection made before upon the privilege of the poets, to 
criticise with impunity upon the persons at the head of the 
state. The whole authority of Athens was tlien invested in 
tyrants. The democracy was abolished* The people had no 
longer any share in the government. They were no more the 
prince ; their sovereignty had expired. The right of giving 
their opinions and suffrages upon afl^irs of state was at an end ; 
nor dared they either in their own persons or by the poets, 
presume to censure the sentiments and conduct of their mas- 
ters. The calling persons by their names upon the stage was 
prohibited : but the poetical spirit soon found the secret to 
eltide the intention of the law, and to make itself amends for 
the restraint it suffered in the necessity of using feigned names. 
It then applied to the discovery of the ridicule in known cha- 
racters, which it copied to the life, and from thence acquired 
the double advantage of gratifying the vanity of the poets, 
and the malice of the audience in a. more refined manner : the 
one had the delicate pleasure of putting the spectators upon 
guessing their meaning, and the o&er of not being mistaken in 
their suppositions, and of affixing the right name to the cha- 
racters, represented. Such was the comedy since called the 
Middle Comedy y of jvhich there are some instances^ in Aris- 
tophanes. 

* Nimium riffuf prttivm Mt» n probibatis impendio cooitat. Qgiiit* 
L vi. c. til. •- 

. t Non pejus duxcrim tordi ingenii etie qusm msU* QjitottL lik i* 
0%. 
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It eontinued till the time of Alexander the Great, who, hav- 
ing entirely assured himself of the empire of Greece by the 
defeat of the Thebans, occasioned the putting a check up«n 
the licence of the poets, which increased daily* From thence 
the JVew CoTtiedy took its birth, which was only an imitation 
of private life, and brought nothing upon the stage of feigned 
names, and supposititious adventures. 

This may properly be called fine comedy, and is that of Me- 
nander. Of one hundred and eighty, or rather eighty, ac- 
cording to Suidas, composed by him, all of which Terence is 
said to have translated, there remains only a few fragments. 
The merit of the originals may be judged from the excellence 
of their copy. Quintilian, in speaking of Menander, is not 
afraid to say, that with the beauty of his works, and the height 
of his reputation, he obscured, or rather obliterated the fame 
of all the writers in the same way. He observes, in another 
passage, that his own times were not so * just to his merit as 
they ought to have been, which has been tlie fate of many 
others ; but that he was sufficiently made Amends by the fa- 
vourable opinion of posterity. And indec^d Philemon, a comic 
poet of the same age, though prior to him, was preferred be- 
fore him. 

THE THEATRE OF THE ANCIENTS DESCRIBED. 

I have already observed, that iEschylus was the first fbun* 
der of a fixed and durable theatre, adoi^ed with suitable deco* 
rations. It was at first, as well as the amphitheatres, composed v 

of wooden planks ; but those breaking down, by having too >^ 

great a weight upon them , the Athenians excessively enamour- *" 
ed of dramatic representations, were induced by that accident 
to erect those superb structures which were imitated afterwards 
with so much splendour by the Roman magnificence. What 
I shall say of them has almost as much relation to the Roman 
as the Atlienian theatres, and is extracted entirely from Mr. 
Boindin's learned dissertation upon the theatre of the ancientsf, 
who has treated the subject in aH its extent. 

The theatre of the ancients was divided into three principal 
parts ; each of which had its peculiar appellation. The divi- 
sion for the actorb was called m general the sc^ne, or stage ; 
that for the spectators was particularly termed the theatre^ 
which must have been of vast extent^ , as at Athens it was ca- ' 

* Qaidam, ticut Menander, jnitiora potterorum, qasm nut aetatis, 
judicia sunt consecuti, Qvintil. lib. c. 6. 

f Memoirs of the Accad. of Insciipt. &c. vol. I. p. I36, <cc. 
\ Strab. 1. ix. p- 393. Herod. 1. viii. c. 65. 
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orchestra, which amongst the Greeks was die place assigned 
fin* the pantomimes and dancers, though at Rome it was ap- 
propriated to the senators and vestal vir^ns. 

The theatre was of a semicircular form on one side, and 
tt|ttare on the other. Tlie space contained within the semi- 
circle was allotted to the spectators, and had seats pjaced one 
above another to. the top of the building. The square part, 
in the front of it, was the actors' division ; and in the interval 
between both, was the orchestra. 

. The great theatres had three rows of porticoes, raised one 
upon another, which formed the body of the edifice, and at 
the same time three different stories for the seats. From the 
highest of those porticoes the women saw the representation, 
covered ft'om the weather. The rest of the theatre was unco- 
vered, and all the business of the stage was performed in the 
openair. 

Each of these stories consisted of nine rows of seats, mclud- 
ing the landing-place, v/hich divided them from each other, 
and served as a passage from side to side. Bnt as this landing- 
place and passage took Up the space of two benches, there were 
only seven to sit .upon, and consequently in each story there 
were seven rows of seats. They were from fifteai to eighteen 
inches in height, and twice as much in breadth ; so that the 
spectators had room to sit with their legs extended, and with- 
out being incommoded by those of the people al)ove them, no 
foot-boards being provided for them. 

Each of these stories of benches were divided in two difler- 
ent manners ; in their height by the landing* places, called by 
the Romans Pr^dnctiGnesj and in their circumferences by se- 
veral stair-cases, peculiar to each story, which, intersecting 
them in right lines, tending towards the centre of the theatre, 
gave the form of wedges to the quantity of seats between.them, 
from whence they were called Cunei, 

Behind these stories of seats were covered galleries, through 
which the people thronged into the theatre by great square 
. openings, contrived for that purpose in the walls next the 
seats. These openings were called Vomitoriay from the mul- 
titude of the people crowding through them into their places. 

As the actors could not be heard to the extremity of the 
theatre, the Greeks contrived a means to supply that defect, 
and to augment the force of the voice, and make it more dis- 
tinct and articulate* For that purpose they hi vented a kbd 
^ large vessels of copper, which were disposed under the seats 
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of the theatre, ursuch a manner, as make all sounds strike 
upon the ear with more force and distinction. 

The orchestra being situated, as I liave observed, between 
the two other parts of the theatre, of which one was circu- 
lar, and the other square, it participated of theform of each, 
and occupied the space between both. It was divided into 
three parts. 

The first and most considerable was more particidarly cal- 
led the orchestra, from a Greek word * that sig;nifies to dance. 
It was appropriated to the ptotomimes and dancers, and to 
all such subaltern actors as played between the acts, and at 
the end of the representations. 

. The second was named ^y^lxj», from its being square in the 
form of an altar. Here the chorus was generally placed. 

And in the third, the Greeks generally bestowed their sym- 
phony, or band of music. They called it CirtTxi^fi^ from its 
being situated at the bottom of the principal part of the 
theatre, which they styled the scenes. 

I shall describe here this third part of the theatre, called the 
scenes ; which was also subdivided into three different parts. 
The first and most considerable was properly called the 
scenes, and gave name to this whole dit ision. It occupied the 
whole front of the building from side to side, and was the 
place allotted for the decorations. This front had two small 
wings at its extremity, from which hung a large curtain, that 
was let down to open the scene, and drawn up between the 
acts, when any thing in the representation made it necessary; 
The second, called by the Greeks indifferently /vpoerjcwr/oF, 
and xo>«io?, and by the Romans Proscenium^ and Fulfiituntj 
was a large open space in front of the scene, in which the 
actors performed their parts, and which, by the help of the ^ 
decorations, represented either the public place or forum, a 
common street, or the country ; but the place so represented 
was always in the open air. 

The third division was a part reserved behind the scenes, 
and called by the Greeks trat^atfn.vt^mu Here the actors dressed 
themselves, and the decorations were locked up. In the same 
place were also kept the machines, of which the ancients had 
abundance in their theatres. 

As.only the porticoes and ^he building of the scene were 
roofed, it was necessary to draw sails, fastened with cords to 
masts, over the rest of the theatre, to screen the au^ence from 

Vet. I* I 
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the heat of the sud. But as this ccffitriyance did not prerent 

the heat occasioned by the perspiration and breath t^ so nu« 
merous an assembly, the ancients took care to allay it by a 
kind of rain ; conveying the water for that use above the pen*- 
ticoes, which falling again in form of dew through an mfinity 
of small pores concealed in the statues, with which the thea- 
tre abounded, did not only difiuse a grateful cooteess all ag- 
round, but 'the most fragrant exhalations along with it ; for 
this dew was always perfumed. Whenever the representa- 
tions were interrupted by storms, the spectators retired in- 
to the porticoes behind the seats of the theatre. 

The passion of the Ath^ians for representations ^ of ihk 
kind is not conceivable. Their eyes, their ears, their ima- 
gination, their understanding, all shared in the satisfection. 
Nothing gave them so sensible a pleasure in dramatic per- 
formances, either tragic or comic, as the strokes which were 
aimed at the affairs of the public ; whether pure chance oc- 
casioned tlie application, or the address of the poets» who 
knew how to reconcile the most remote subjects with the 
transactions of the republic. ^ They entered by that means 
into the interests of the people, took occancxi to sooth their 
passions, authorize their pretensions, justify, and sometimes 
condemn, their conduct, entertain them with agreeaUe hopes, 
instruct them in their duty in certain nice conjunctures ; in 
effect of which they often not only acquired the applauses of 
the spectators, but credit and influence in the pi^lic affidrs 
and councils: Hence the theatre became so gratefol, and so 
much the concern of the people* It was in this mann^, ac- 
cording to some autliors, that {luripides artfully reconciled 
'his tragedy of * Palamedes with the sentence passed against 
Socrates, and explained by an illustrious example of antiqui- 
ty, the innocence of a philosopher, oppressed by a vile ma- 
lignity supported against him by power and faction. 

Accident was often the occasion of sudden and unforeseen 
applicaticms, which from their appositeness, were very agree- 
able to the people. Upon this vei-se of ^schylus in praise 
of Amphiaraus, 

p *Tig hit dciirc 

Net to appear, but be the great and good, 

the whole audience rose up, and unaidmbusly applied it to 
Aristidesf. The same thing happened to Philopoemen at the 

* It it not certain whether thia piece was prior or potterior to the 
4eath of Socratet, 
t Pint, in Arittid. p. 300. 
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Neihsean games. At tiie instant he entered the theatre, these 
versus -were sm^mgupon the stage : 

I He oomes, to whom wc owe 

Oar liberty, the noblest goo d below. 
All the Greeks cast their eyes upon Philopoemen*, and, with 
clapping of hands, and acclaniations of joy, expressed their 
veneration for the hero. ^ 

t In the same manner at Rome, during the banishment of 
Cicero, when some verses of | Accius, whjch reproached the 
Greeks with their ingratitude in suffering the banishment of 
Telamon, were repeated by iEsop, the best actor of his time, 
they drew tears from the eyes or the whole assembly. 

upon another, though veiy different, occasion,, the Roman 
people applied to Pompey the Great some verses to this effect; 

I Til oar unhappinets has made th^t great j 
and then addressing to the people— 

^he time shall come when you shall late deplore 
So great a power confided to such hands : 
The spectators obliged the actor to repeat these verses seve- 
i*al times. 

PAS SIGN FOR THE REPRESEWTATIONS OF THE THEATREj 
OWE OF THE PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF THE DEGENERACV 
AUD CORRUPTION OF THE ATHENIAN STATE. 

When we compare the happy times of Greece (in which 
Europe and Asia resounded with nothing but the fame of the 
Athenian victories) with the later ages, when the power of 
Philip and Alexander the Great h^d in a manner subjected it, 
we shall be surprised at the strange alteration in the affairs of 
that republic. But what is most material, is the knowledge 
of the causes and progress of this declension ; and these Mr. 
de Tourreil has discussed in an admirable manner in the pre- 
fecc to his translation of Demosthenes's orations. 

There was no longer at Athens, any traces of that manly 
and vigorous policy, equally capable of planning good, and 
retrieving bad success. Instead of that, there remained only 
an inconsistent loftiness, apt toicvaporate in pompous decrees. 
They were np more those Athenians, who, when menaced 
by a deluge of Barbarians, demolished their houses to build 
ships with the timber, and whose women stoned the abject 

* Pfut. in Philopocm. p. $6t. f Cic in orat, pro Scxt. n. xac, 123. 
^ O ingrattfici Argivt inanes Graii, tmmemores bcnefitfii, 

Exulare sivistls, sivistis pelli, pulsum patitniui. 
I Cic. ad Attic. L ii* Epis. J9. Val. Max. 1. 6. c. 2<, 
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wretch to death that proposed to appease the grand monarch 
by tribute of homage. Tlie love of ease and pleasure had al- 
most entirely extinguished that of glory, liberty, and indepen- 
dence. 

Pericles, that great man, so absolute, that those who envied 
him treated him as a second Pisistratus, was the author of this 
degeneracy and corruption. M'ith the design of conciliating 
the favour of the people, he ordained that upon such days as 
game* or sacrifices were celebrated, a certain number of odotf 
siiculd be dibtribulcd among them ; and that in the assemblies^ 
in which affairs of state wei*e transacted, every individual 
.should receive a certain pecuniary gratification in right of 
presence. Thus the members of the republic were seen for 
the first time to sell their care in the administration of the 
government, r.nd to rank among servile employments the 
mos't ncble functibns of the sovereign power. 

It was not difficult to foresee where so excessive an abnsc- 
would end ; and to remedy it, it was proposed to establish a 
fimd for the support of a war, and to make it capital to advise, 
upon any account whatsoevei*, the applicaticm of it to o^ier 
uses : But, notwithstanding, the abuse always subsisted. At 
first it seemed tolerable, whilst the citizen, who was supported 
at the public expence, endeavoured to deserve its liberality 
by doing his duty in the field for nine months together. Eve- 
ry one was to serve in his turn, and whoever failed was treat- 
ed as a deserter without distinction : But at length the num- 
ber of the transgressors carried it against the law ; and im- 
punity, as it commonly happens, multiplied their number. 
People accustomed to the delightful abode of a city, where 
feasts and games ran in a perpetual circle, conceived an in- 
vincible repugnance for labour and fatigue, which they look- 
ed upon as unworthy of free-born men. 

It was therefore necessary to find amusement for this indo- 
lent people, to fill up the great void of an inactive, useless life. 
Hence arose principally their passion or rather frenzy for pub- 
lic shows. The death of Epaminondas, which seemed to pro- 
mise them the greatest advantage, gave the final stcoke to their 
ruin and destruction. *' Their courage," says Justin*, *' did 
« not survive that illustrious Theban . Free from a rival, who 
" kept their emulation alive, they sunk into a lethargic sloth 
« and effeminacy. Tlie funds for armaments by land and sea 
" were soon lavished upon games and feasts. The seaman's 
<^ alid soldiei^'s pay was distributed to the idle citizen, enervat- 

• Justin. I. Vi. c. 9. 
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*< edinsoftlttxariqi^^abtitsof life. The rcp'eseotationsxif 

** the theatre were preferred to the exercises of the camp. 
** Valour and militarj/^ Juiowledge were entirely disregarded. 
(< Great captains were in ho estimation ; whilst good poets and 
^< excellent comedians engrossed the universal applause/' 

Extravagance of this kind make9 it easy to comprehend in 
what multitudes the people thronged to the dramatic perform- 
ances. As no expence was spared in embellishing them, exor- 
bitant sums were sunk in the service of the theatre. " If," says 
Plutarch*, ^^ what each representation of the dramatic pieces 
^< cost the Athenians were rightly calculated, it would appear, 
^\ t^at their expence$ b playing the Bacchanalians, the Phoe- 
<^ nicians, OBdipud, Antigone, Medea, and £le(!:tra, tragedies 
** -written either by Sophocles or Euripides, were greater than 
*^ those which had been .QlJiplp^ed against the Barbarians in de- 
** fence of the liberty, a^d^^ the preservation of Greecel.'* 
Tills gave a Spartan just reason to cry out, on seeing an esti- 
mate of the enormous sums laid out in the disputes of the tra- 
gic poets^ and the extrj^prdinary pains taken by the magistrates 
who presided in them^.^ That a people must be void of sense 
^< to M>ply themselves Ia/sq warm and serious a maimer to things 
** so frivolous. For," added he, " games should be only 
^^ games ; and nothing is more unreasonable than to purchase 
^' a short, and trivial amusement at so great a price. Pleasures 
*' of this kind agree only with public rejoicings and seasons of 
** festivity, and wer^ designed to divert people at their leisure 
** hours ; but should by no means interfere with the affairs of 
*' the public, npr the necessary expences of the government" 

" After all,f' says Plutarch, in a passage which 1 have alrea- 
dy cited, " of wjiat utility have these tragedies been to Athens, 
*^ though so much boasted of by the people^ and admired by the 
*' rest of the world I We find, that the prudence of Themisto- 
<^ cles enclosed the city with strong walls : that the fine taste 
*' and magoifieence of Pericles improved and adorned it ; that 
" the noble fortitude of Miltiades preserved its liberty ; and 
** that the moderate conduct of Cimon acquired it the empire 
*' and government of all Greece. "^ If the wise and learned 
poetry of Euripides, the sublime diction of Sophocles, the lof- 
.ty buskin of .^chylus, have obtained equal advantages for the 
city of Athens, by delivering it from impending calamities, or 
by adidingtoits glory, I consent in Plutarch's words, that 

* Plat, deglor. Athcn. p. 394. t Pltit. Sympoi.L¥ii. quett. 
vii. p. 710. / 
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- " dramatic pieces should be ranked with trophies- of victory, 
*« the poetic pieces with the fields of battle, and the composi- 
; ^ tions of the poets witli the great exploits of the generals/' 
• But what a comparison would this be i On the one side would 
^ be seen a few writers, crowned with wreatlis of ivy, and drag- 
' ging a goiit or ox after them, the rewards and victims assigned 
9\em for excelling in tragic poetry: On the other, a train of 
illustrious captains; surrounded With colonics founded, cities ta- 
ken, and nations subjected' by their wisdom and valour. It is 
' not to perpetuate the victories of iEschylus and Sophocles, but 
in remembrance of the glorious battles of Marathon^ Salamin, 
Eurymedon, and many others, that several feasts arc celebrat- 
ed every month by the Grecians. 

The conclusion of Plutarch fi^m hence (in which We ought 
to agree with him) is, that it ^a*Che highest imprudence in 
the! ♦Athenians to prefer pleasfl^^tb duty, the passion for tlie 
theatre to the love of their country, trivial representations to 
the application to public business, and to conslttrtfe^ in useless 
cxpences and dramatic entertainmetits, the funds intended for 
the support of fleets and armies.^ '^lAcedon till then obscure 
and inconsiderable, well knew how W take advantage of the 
tAthenian indolence and effeminacy ; and Philip, instructed 
among the Greeks themselves, among whom he had for seve- 
ral years applied himself succe'ssfiilly to the art of war, was 
not long before he gave Greecie a master, and subjected it to 
, the yoke, as ^ve shall see in the sequel* 

I am now to open an entirely new scene to the reader's view, 
•not im worthy his curiosity and attention. We have seen two 
states of no great consideration. Media and Persia, extend them- 
selves far and wide under the direction of Cyrus, like a torrent 
of devouring fire, and by amazing rapidity conquer and subdue 
raany provinces and kingdoms. We shall see now that vast 
empire setting the nations under it^ dominion in motion, the 
Persians, Medes, Phoenicians, Egyptians, Babylonians, Indians, 
and many others, and falling, with all.the fortes of Asia and 
the feast, upon a little country, of very small extent, and de*s- 
titute of aU foreign assistance t I mean Greece. When^ on 

x«T<tyftXiVzcy<r«(, ^rtitici ^i>a,\»y a^royoXa? /'Mirthn: ««/ Sf^rtvaei' 

f Quibus rebus cffectum eit, ut inter otia Orxcorum, sordiduBi ct 
«bscurum antca Maccdonum nonien cmergeret; ct Philippus, obses 
triennio Thebi« habitus Epaminondz ct Pelnpidae ▼irtutibus erudituj, 
regnum MacedDnlsB Graccae et Aaiae ccrvicibasvelut jugumwrvitutit, 
isiponcret. Just. 1. vi, c. 9. 
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the otifeTiahd; -v^ebelibTdso many nations united together, such 
preparations of war made for several years with so much dili- * 
gence ; innumerable armies by sea and land, and such fleets as 
the sea could hardly contain : and, on the other hand, two 
weak cities, Athens and Lacedaemon, abandoned by all thdir 
allies, and left almost entirely to themselves ; have we not rea- 
son' to believe, thatthesfe tWo little cities are going to be uttet-- 
ly destroyed and swallowed up by so formidable an enemy ; aiid 
that there wilV not be so much as any footsteps of them left 
remaining ? And yet we shall find t^at they prove victorious ; 
and by their invincible courage, and the battles they gained, 
both by sea and land, made the Persian empire lay aside all 
thoughts of ever turning their arms against Greece any more. 

The history of t!ie t/nr between the Persians and the Greeks 
will illustrate the truth of this maxim. That it is not the num- 
ber, but the valour of the troops, and the conduct of the gene- 
rals, on which depend the success of military expeditions. The 
reader will admirethe surprising courage and intrepidity of the 
great men at the head of the Grecian affairs, whom neither all 
the world in motion against them could deject, nor the greatest 
misfortiines disconcert ; who undertook with an handful of 
men to make head agninst innumerable armies; who, notwith- 
standing "such a procligicus inequality of forces, durst hope for 
success ; who even compelled victory to declare on the side of 
merit and virtue ; and taught all succeeding generations what 
infinite resources and expedients are to be found in prudence, 
valour^ and experience ; in a zeal^r liberty and our country ; 
in the lovex)f our duty ; and in all the sentiments of noble afid 
generous souls. 

This war of the Persians against the Grecians will be follow- 
ed by another among the Greeks themselves, but of a very 
different kind from the former. In the latter, there will scarce 
be any actions but what in appearance are of little consequence, 
and seemingly unworthy of a reader's curiosity, who is fond of 
great events: In this he will meet Avith little besides private 
quarrels between certain cities^ or some small commonwealths ; 
some inconsiderable sieges (except that of Syracuse, one of the 
most important related'in ancient history), though several of 
these sieges were of considerable duration ; some battles be- 
tween armies, where the numbers were small and but little 
blood shed. What is it then that has rendered these wars -so 
famous n\ history ? Sallust infbrms us in these words : " *The 

• Athcnitnfelum res gestae, sicuti ego cxistimo, satis smplac tnagni- 
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(< acUoDS of the Athenians doobUesa were great, ani yet I be- 
<< lieve they were somewhat less than £ime is for having us to 
<' conceiye of them* But because Athens had noble writers^ 
^< the acts of that republic are celebrated throughout the whole 
<< world as the most glorious ; and tlie gallantry of those he- 
^ roes who performed them has had the good fortune to be 
^^ thought as transcendent as the eloquence of those who. have 
" described them." 

Sallust, though jealous enoug^ of the glory the Romans had 
acquired by a series of distinguished actions^ with which their 
history abounds^ yet he does justice in this passage to the Gre- 
dans, by acknowledging that their exploits were truly i^reat 
and illustrious, though somewhat inferior, in his opinion, to tl^eir 
feme. What is, then, this foreign and borrowed lustre which 
the Athenian actions have derived from the eloj^uence of their 
historians ? It is, that the whole universe agreesin Io(^king.upon 
them as the grefitest and most glorious that ever were per- 
formed, /•er terrarum orbem Athemetmitm facta pro maxt' 
nde celedrantur. All nations, seduced and enchanted, as it 
were, with the beauties of the Greek authors, think thatpeo- 
ple's exploits superior to any thing tliat was ever done by any 
other nation. This, accordhigto Sallust, is the service the 
Greek authors have done the Athenians by their ^excellent 
manner of describing their actions ; and very unhappy it is for 

. us, that our history, for want of the like assistance, has left a 
thousand bright actions and fine sayings unrecorded, which 

: would have been put in the strongest light by the ancient wri- 
ters, and have done great honour to our country. 

But, however this be, it must be confessed, that we are not 
always to judge of the value of an action, or the merit of the 
persons who had shared in it, by the importance of the event. 
It is rather in such little sieges and engagements, as we find re- 
corded in the history of the Peloponnesian war, that the con- 
duct and abilities of a general are truly conspicuous. AcGoi*d- 
ingly, it is observed, that it was chiefly at the. head of small 

. armies, and in countries of no great extent, that our best ge- 
nerals of tlie last age distinguished their capacity, and behaved 
with a conduct not inferior to the most celebrated captains of 
antiquity. In actions of this sort, chance has no share, and 

ficBqoe faermit : verum aliqusnto minorts taincn,quam fain4 fcnm- 
tur. Sed quia provenere ibi scriptorum magna ingenia, per terra- 
rum orbem Athenieosiutn facta pro mazimis celebrantur. Ita eonim^ 
. * qus feccre, virtus tanta hah^tur, quantum cam verbis potucrs txtol- 
lere pricclara ingenia. Sallust. in bcH. Catitin. 
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ioesnot cover any oversights that arecommittM. Every thing 
is conducted and carried on by the prudence of the generali 
He is truly the soul of the army, which neither acts, nor moves, 
but by his direction. He sees every thing, and is present every 
where. Nothing escapes his vigilance and attention. Orders 
are seasonably given, and seasonably executed. Finesse, stra- 
tagems; false marches, real or fei^ied; attacks, encampments, 
decampments j in a word, every thing depends upon him 
alone. 

On this account the reading of the Greek historians, such as 
Th^icydides, Xenophon, and Polybius, is of infinite service to 
youiig officers ; because those historians, who were also excel- 
lent commanders, enter into all the particulars of the military 
art, and lead the readers^ as it were by the hand, through all 
the sieges and battles they describe ; sliowing them, by the ex- 
ample of the greatest generals of antiquity, and by a kind of 
anticipated experience, in what manner war is to be carried on.- 

Nor is it only with regard to military exjiloits, that the Gre- 
cian history a^rds such excellent models. We shall there find 
celebrated legislators, able politicians, magistrates bom for 
government, men that have excelled in all arts and sciences, 
philosophers that carried their inquiries as far as was possible 
in those early ages, and who have left u§ such maxims of mo- 
rality as many Christians ought to blush at. 

If the vii't\ics relatetl in history may serve us for models in 
the conduct of our lives, their vices and failings, on the other 
hand, are no less proper to caution and instruct us ; and the 
strict regard which an historian is obliged to have for truth 
;5vill not aUow him to dissemble the latter outof fearof eclipsi 
ing the lustre of the former. Nor does what I here advance 
contradict the rule laid down by Plutarch*, on tlie same sub- 
ject, in his preface to the Hfe of Cimon. He requires, that the 
illustrious actions of great men be represented in their full light: 
but as to the faults which may sometimes escape them through 
passion or surprise, or into which they may be drawn by the 
necessity of affairsf, considering them rather as a certain de- 
gree of perfection wanting to their virtue, than as vices or 
crimes that proceed from any corruption of the heart ; such 
imperfections as these he would have the historian, out of com- 
passion to the weakness of human nature, which produces no- 
thing entirely perfect, content himself with touching verV light- 
ly t in the same manner as an able painter, when he has a finie 

* In Cim. p. 479, 48o- 

t ZXMifjtmrtt fiixhTkif «fmp »«»•« i s«s/«( mw9fivfA0r«u 
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fooe to draw, in which he finds some little blemish or defect, 
does neither entirdy sappress it, nor think himself obliged to 
represent it with a strict exactness ; because the one would 
spoil the beanty of the picture, and the other would destroy 
the Hkeness. The very comparison Plutarch uses, shows 
that he speaks only of slight and excuseable &ults. But as to 
actMNis of injustice, violence^ and brutality, they ought net to 
be conoealed or disguised on any account ; ngr can we sup- 
pose, that the same privilege should be allowed in history as 
IS in painting, which invented the * profile, to represent die 
ude-mce of a prince who had lost an eye, and by that means 
ingeniously concealed so disagreeable a deformity. Hiatory, 
the most'essential rule of which is sincerity, will by no means 
admit of such indulgences, that indeed would deprive it of 
its greatest advantage. 

Shame, reproach, in&my, hatred, and the execratimis of the 
public, which are the inseparable attendants on criminal and 
brutal actions, are no less proper to excite an horror for vice 
than the gloiy which perpetually attends good actiwis is to 
inspire us with the love of virtue. And these, according to 
Tacitusf, are the two ends, which every historian ought to 
propose to himself, by making a judicious choice of what is 
most extraordinary both in good and evil, in order to occasion 
that public homage to be paid to virtue which is justly due to 
it ; and to create the greater abhorrence for vice, on account 
of that eternal infamy that attends it. 

The history I write only furnishes too many examples of the 
latter sort. With respect to the Persians, it will appear by 
what is said of their kings, that those princes, whose power had 
no other bounds but those of their will, often abandoned them- 
selves to all their passions ; that nothing is more difficult than 
to resist thedehinons of a man's own greatness, and the flatter- 
ies of those that surround him ; that the liberty of gratifying 
aU one's desires, and of doing: evil with impunity, is a danger- 
ous situation ; that the best dispositions can hardly withstand 
auch a temptation ; that, even after having preserved them* 
tdves in the beginning, they are insensibly corrupted by soft- 
ness and effeminacy, by pride, and their aversion to smcere 
counsels; and that it rarely happens they are wise enough 

* Habcttn ptctnre tpeciem tota facict. Apellet umen imagtoem 
Antigom latere tantvm alterootttndie, ut smisai ocsU deformitaa 
lateret. Quintil 1. ii.c. 13. _ ' 

t Exeqni acotentias hand institui^nisii nsigires per ftoncttoln aat no^ 
tabilt dpdtfcore : ^luod prcctpuum liiunua annalium reor ne vutotea 
aileantur, iitque pravin dictis factisque cz pottcritate et infamii metut 
tit. Tacit. Annal. 1. iii. c. 65. 
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to consider, that, wbea they find themadves exalted above 
all laws and restraints, they stand then most in n^ed of mo^ 
deration and wisdom, both in regard to themselves and o- 
thers ; and that in such a situation they ought to be doubly 
wise, and doubly strong, in order to set bounds within, by their 
reason^ to a power that has none withput. 

With respect to the Grecians, the Peloponnesian war will 
show the miserable effects of their mtestine divisions, and the 
fatal excesses into which tliey were led by their thirst of domi- 
nion r scenes of injustice, ingratitude, tand perfidy, together 
with the (^n violation of treaties, or mean artifices and un^ 
worthy tricks to elude their • execution, it will diowhow 
scandalously the Lacedaemonians and Athenians debased them- 
selves to tl^ Barbaiians, in order to beg aids of money from 
them : how shamefully the great deliverers of Greece renoun- 
ced the glory of all their past labours and exploits, by stooping 
and making their court to certain haughty andinsolentsatrapse, 
and by going successively, with a kind of emulation, to implore 
the protection of ^e common enemy, whom they had so often 
conquered ; and in what manner they employed the succours 
they obt^ned f^<»n them, inoppressingtheir ancient allies, and 
extending their own territories by unjust and violent methods. 
0n bo& sides, and sometimesi in the same person, we shaU 
find a surprising mixture of good and bad, of virtues and vices, 
of glorious actions and mean sentiments ; and sometimes, per- 
haps, we shall be ready to adL ourselves whether these can be 
the same persons and the same people, of whom such diflfbrent 
things are related ; and whether it be possible, that such a 
bright and shuiing light, and such thick clouds of smoke and 
darkness can proceed from the same fund. 

The Persian history includes the space of one hundred and 
seventeen years, during the reigns of six kings of Persia : Da- 
rius, the fii*st of the name, the son of Hystaspes ; Xerxes the 
first; ArtaxencesySumamedLongimanus: Xerxes the second; 
Sogdianus ; the two last of whidi reigned but a very little 
time ; and Darius the second, commonly called Darius Nothus. 
This history begins at the year of the world 3483, and extends 
to the year 3600. As this whole period naturally divides it- 
lelf into two parts, I shall also divide it into two distinct books* 
The first part which consists of ninety years, contains from 
the beginrimg of the reign of Darius the first, to the 42d year 
p{ Artaxerxes, the same year in which the Peloponnesian war 
lieean ; that is from the year of the world 3483 to the year 
t573. This part chiefiy contains the different enterprises and 
Expeditions of the Persians against Greece, which never pro- 

; 
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duced xhore great men and great etents, nor ever dts|)layed 
more conspicuous or more solid virtues. Here you will see 
the femous baUles of Marathon, Thermopylae, Artemisa,Sala- 
min, Plataea, Mycale, Eurymedon, &c. Here the itiost emi- 
nent commanderB of Greece signalized their courage ; Miltia- 
des, Leonidas, Themi^tocles, Aristides, Cimon, Pausanias, 
Perides, Thucydides, &c. 

To enable the reader the more easily to recollect what pas- 
sed within this space of time among the Jews, and also among 
the Romans, the history of botli which nations is entirely fo- 
reign to that of the Persians and Greeks, I shall here set down 
in tew words the principal epocha»rdating to them. 

EPOGHAS OF THE JEWISH HISTORY. 

The people of God were at that time returned from their 
Babylonish captivity to Jerusalem, under Uie conduct of Zoro- 
babel. Usher is of opinion, that die histor^r of Esther ought 
to be placed in the reign of Darius. The Israelites uncier 
the shadow of that prince's protection, and animated by the 
wsCrm exhortations of the prq}hets Haggai and Zechariah) did 
at last finish the building of the temple, which liad been inter- 
rupted for many years by the cabals of their enemies. Ar- 
^axerxes was no less favourable ito the Jews than Darius : he 
first of all sent Ez^ra to Jerusalem, who restored the public 
worship, and the observation of the law ; then Nekemiah, who 
caused wall^to be built round the city, and fortified it against 
the attacks of their neighbours, who were jealous of its reviv- 
ing greatness. It is thought that Malachi^ the last of the 
prophets, was cotemporary with Nehemiah, or that he pro- 
phesied not long after him. 

This interval of the sacred history extends from the reign 
of Darius I. to the beginning of the reign of Darius Nothus ; 
that is to say, from the year of the world 3485, to the year 
3581. After which, the scripture is entirely sUent, till the 
time of the Maccabees. 

EPOGHAS QF THE ROMAN HISTOEY. 

The first year of Darius was the 233d of the building of 
Rome. Tarquin the Proud was then on the throne, and about 
ten years afterwards was deposed, when the consular govern- 
ment was substituted to that of the kings. In the diicceeding 
part of this period happened the war against Porsenna ; the 
creation of the tribunes of the people ; Coriolanus's retreat 
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among the Volsci, and the war that ensued thereupon : The 
wars of- the HDmans against the Latins, the Veientes, the 
Volsci, and other neighbouring nations ; the death of Virginia 
under the Decemvirate i the disputes between the people and 
senate afeout midrriagesand .the consulship, which occasioned 
the creating of tndlitaiy tribunes instead a£ consuls. This pe- 
riod of time termJofsTtes m the 323d year from the foundauon 
©fRotne. ' i, - . . 

The second part, of twenty-setren years, extends from the 
43d y^r of Artaxerxes Loagkoanus, to> the death of Darius 
Nothus ; that isy from the year of the world 3573, to the year 
SGOO:' It contains the 19. first years of the Pek>ponnesiait 
wiar, which <^flU»ttedY S^f years, of which Greece and Si-* 
cily were tiie seat, and wherein' the Greeks^ who had before 
triumphed ov^r the Barbarians^ turned their arms against each 
other. Among^ the Athenians,. Pericles, Micias, and Alci- 
blades ;• arttion^ the Lacedemonians, drasidas^ Gylippus> and 
Lysand^r, distinguished thcmselvea in the most extraordina- 
ry manner. 

Roiiie eoRtinues to be agitated by different disputes between 
the senate aind people. Towards the end of ,this period, and 
about the '350th year of Rome, the Rombns formed the siegQ 
of Veil, ^hith lasted ten- years. 

I- have alreh^ dbfierved, that 80 years vafter the Ukmg of 
Troy*, thfeiicracliiiles, that is, the descendants of Hercules^ 
returned iiit6 the Peloponnesus, and made themselves master9 
of Lacedaemotiv where two of themy who^were brothers, Eu- 
risthenes and Proteles, sons^of Aristodemus, reigned jointly^ 
together, f Herodotus observes, that these two brothers were 
during their whi^letives iat Variance ; and that almost all their 
descendants inherited the like disposition of mutual hatred 
and antipathy ; so ttnie it is, that the sovereign power will ad- 
mit of no partriersh^wand that two kings will always be too 
many for one kingdom i However, after the death of these 
two, the deseen^ntS'of both still continued to sway the scep-r 
tre jointly : And whatis very remarkable, these two branches 
subsisted f<ar near dOO'years, from-the return of the.Heracli* 
des into the-Peloponnesus to the death of deomenes, and siip- ' 
plied Sparta with kings without interruption., and that gener^ 
ally in a regular succession from fother to' son, especially i« 
the elder branch of the family. , x, i 
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When the Laced«moniim» first began to settle in Pelopon- 
nesus, they met with great o]^sition from the inhabitants o^ 
the country, whom theje were ol^^ed to subdue one after ano- 
ther by force of arms, or receive into their alliance on easy 
and equitable terms, as the paying them a small tribute. Stra- 
bo* ftpeaks of a cit^, called £los, not far from Sparta, which, 
after having submitted to the yoke, as others had done, re- 
volted q^enly, and refused to pay the tribute. Agis, the son 
t>f£inisthenes, newly settled in the throne, was sensible of 
the dangerous tendency of this first revcdt, apd therefore im- 
xnecSately marched with an army against.them| togetiier with 
Soas, his colleague. They laid siege to the atfy which, aiU 
ter a pretty long resistance, was forced to surrendier at dis- 
cretion . This prince thought it proper to make such an exam- 
ple of them, as should intimidate all their neighbours, and deter 
them f^om the like attempts, and^et not alienate their minds 
by too cruel a treatm^it ; for which reason he put none to 
death. He spared the lives of all the inhabitants, but at the 
same tinle deprived them of their liberty, and reduced them 
all to a state of slavery. From thencefcnrward they were em* 
ployed in all mean and servile offices, and treated with ex- 
ti'eme rigour. These were the people who were called filotac. 
llie number of them exceedingly increased in proc^n of time, 
the Lacedaemonians giving undoubtedly the same name to all 
the people they reduced to the same condition of servitude. 
As they themselves were averse to labour, and entirely ad- 
dicted ito war, they left the cultivation of thdr lands to these 
^aves, assigningevery one of them a certain portion of ground^ 
•f Whitfh they were obliged to carry the products every year 
to their respective masters, who endeavoured by all sorts of 
ill Usage to make their yoke more grievous and insupportaUe. 
This was certainly very bad policy, and could only tend to 
breed a vast number of dangerous enemies in the very heart 
of the state, who were always ready to take arms and revolt 
on every occasion. The Romans acted more prud^itly in 
this respect ;; for they incorporated the conquered nations in- 
to their state, by associating them into the freedom of their 
city, and thereby converted themj from enemies, into bre* 
Ihren and feUow-citizcns* 

* Lib. viii. p. 365^ Plat, ia Lycvif • p. 40: 
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LTCVRGirS^ TR« LAGEDJCMONtAN LAW6IVZK. 

* Eurytion-, or Eorypoti, as he is named by others, succeed- 
ed SoSs. In order to gain his people's .affection, and render 
his government ag;reeable^ he thought fit to recede in some 
points from the absolute power exercised by the kings his prc« 
deoessors : Itiis rendered his name s>o dear to his subjects, 
that all his successors were, from htm, called Kurytionides. 
But this relaxation gave birth to horrible confusion, and an 
unbounded Mcentiousness in Sparta, and for a long time occa« 
»oned infinite mischiefs. The people became so insolent, that 
nothingcould restrain them. IfEurytion's successors attempt* 
ed to recoirer their authority by ferce, they became odious ; 
and if, through complaisance or weakness, they chose to dis- 
semble, their mildness served only to rentier them contempt* 
ible ; so that order was in a manner abolished, and the laws 
no long^: reganded. These coniusions hastened the death of 
Lycurgus's Sther, whose name was Elunomns, and who was 
killed m an insurrection^ Polydectes, his eldest, son and suo* 
cesM>r, dying soon alter without children, every body expect* 
ed L*ycurgus would have been king. And indeed he was so 
in effe&^ as long as the pregnancy of his brother's wife was 
uncertain ; but as soon as that was manifest, he declared that 
the kingdom belonged to her child, in case it proved a son t 
And from that moment lie administered the government, as 
guardism to his unborn nephew, under the title of Prodicos^ 
which was the name given by the Lacedaemonians to the guar* 
dians of 'their; kii^. When the child was born, Lycurgus 
took him in his arms, and cried out to the company that was 
present, *' Behead, my Lords of Sparta, this new -bom child 
*> is your king :" And, at the same time, he put the infant into 
the king^s seat, and named him .Charilaus, because of the joy 
the pci^le expressed upon occasion of his biith. The reader 
will find, in the second volume of this histor>', all that relates 
to the history of Lycurgus, the reformation he made, and 
the excellent laws he established in Sparta. Agesilaus was 
at this time king in the elder branch of the &mily. 

WAR BSTWXEN THE ARQIVES AND LAC£DJEM0NIAN9« 

t Some time after this, in the reign of Theopompus, a war 
broke out between the Argiveis and Lacedaemonians, on ac- 
oount of a little country, called Thyrea, that lay upon th« 
confines of the two states, and to which each of them pretend- 

* Plut. ID Lycorg. p. 40. f Herod. 1. i. ct. 
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cd a rig^t. When: the two amies verefeadyi» engage^ it was 
agreed on both sides, in order to spare the efitision of blood, 
that the quarrel should be decided 'bjr three hundred ci the 
bravest men on both sides ; and that the land in question 
should become theproperty of die victorioos party. To leave 
the combatants more room to engage, the two armies retired 
to some distance. Those generous championstllen, whehad 
ail the courage of two mighty armies,, boldly advanced to<* 
wards each other, and fought with so much resohrtion and fu« 
ry, that the whole nnn^r, ^raccept three men, two on the sidtf 
of the Argives, and one on that of the Lacedaemonians, lay 
dead upon the spot ; and only the night: parted them. The 
two Argives, looking upon themselves as the* conquerors, 
made what haste they could to Argosto carry tljc news : The 
single Lacedaemonian, Othiyades by name, instead' of retir- 
ing, stripped the dead bodies of the Argives, «ihd 'carrying 
their arms into the LacedaBmonian camp,ooi^tiniiedin his 
post. The next day the two armiea returned to the:field ol 
battle. Both sidts laid equal claim t» the victory ? Tlie Ar-* 
^ves, because they had more of theirchatnptons left afive than 
the enemy had ; the Lacedemonians because fhetwo Argives 
that remained alive had HeA ; whereas their single soldier had 
-remained master of the field of battle, and had carried off th« 
'Spoils of the enemy; In short, they could not determine the 
dispute without coming to- another engagement Hlere for- 
tune declared' In favbur of the LacediemomaiiFs, and the little 
territory of Thyrca was the prize :of thehr victory. But O- 
thryades, not able to bear the thoughts of surviving his brave 
companions, or of enduring the sight ^f Sparta after tfceir 
death, killed himself on the same field ^-battle where they 
liad fought, resolving to have one fiate and one toixd» with them. 

WARS BETW££NTH£M£SSENIANSANDLAC£DJBMONtAKS. 

There were no less than three severaj wars between the 
Messenians arid the Lacedaemonians, all of- them very fierce 
and bloody. Mesfenia was 'a country in Peloponnesus^ not 
far westward from Sparta ; it was of considerable strength, 
and had its own particular kings* ^ ^ : . / 

THE riBST MESSENIAN WAR», 

- * The first Messenian war lasted twenty years, Jand broke 
•ut the second year of the ninth Olympiad. ^ The Lacedaemo- 

A. M. 3a6l. Ant. J. C. 743. Paurtin. l.iv. p. ai6— *40.'Ja»- 
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mianspretended tohaye received several considerable injuries 
from the Messenians, and^ among othei*s, that ef having had 
their daughters ravished by the inhabitants of Messenia, wheq 
tliey^went, according to custom, to a temple that stood on the 
borders of the two nations ; as aJso that of the murder of Te- 
lecles, their king, which was a consequence of the former. 
'Probably a desire of extending their dominion, and of seizing 
B. territory which lay so convenient for them, might be the 
true cause of the war. But be that as it will, tlie war broke 
out in the reign of Polydorus and Theopompus, kings of 
Sparta, at the time when the office of archon at Athens was 
ttiU decennial. 

* Euphss, the thirteenth descendant from Hercules, wafr 
then king of Messenia. He gave the command of his army tm 
Cleonis. The Lacedaemonians opened the campaign with 
the siege of Amphea, a small inconsiderable city, which, how- 
ever, ^ey thought would be very proper to make a place of 
arms. The town was taken by storm, and all tlie inhabitants 
put to the sword. This first blow served only to animate the 
Messenians, by showing them what they were to expect from 
the enemy, if they did not defend themselves with vigour. 
The Lacedaemonians, on their part, bound themselves by an 
oath, not to lay down their arms, or return to Sparta, till they, 
had made themselves masters of all the cities and lands be- 
longing to the Messenians ; such an assurance had tliey of the 
success of their arms, and of their invincible courage. 

t Two battles were fought, wherein the loss was pretty 
equal on both sides. But after the second, the Messenians suf- 
fered extremely through the want of provisions, which occa- 
sioned a great de«^rtion in their troops, and at last brought 
the plague among them. 

Hereupon they consulted the oracle of Delphos, which di- 
rected themtj in order to appease the wrath of the gods, to 
offer up a virgin of the royal blood in sacrifice. Aristomenes, 
who was of the race of the'Epy tides, offered his own daughter. 
The Messenians then considering, that if ,they left garrisons 
in all their towns, they should extremely weaken their array, 
resolved to abandon all their towns, except Ithoma, k little 
place seated on the top of a hill of the samename, about which 
they encamped and fortified themselves. In this situation were 
seven years ppcnt, during which nothing passed but slight 
skirmishes oh-both sides, theLacedaeitioniansnot daring in at 
that time to force the enemy to a battle. 

* Paoun. 1, iy. p. «M— »»6. t iWd. p a«7— 134» 
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Indeed they almost despaired of being able to reduce thetn ; 
nor was there any thing but the obligation of the oath, by 
Irhich they had bound themselves, that made them continue 
so burthensome a war. • What gave them the greatest unea- 
siness, was tlieir apprehension, lest their absence and distance 
from their wives for so many years, and which might still con- 
tinue many more, should destroy their families at home, and 
leave Sparta destitute of citizens. To prevent this misfortune, 
they sent home such of their soldiers as were come to the army, 
since the forementioned oath had been taken, and made no 
scruple of prostituting their wives to their embraces. The 
children that sprung from thesje unlawful copulations were 
called Parthenialae, a name given them to denote the infamy 
cf their birth. As soon as they .were grown "up, not being 
able to endure such an opprobrious distinction, they banished 
themselves from Sparta with one consent, and under the con- 
cluct of t Phalanthus, went and settled at Tarentum in Italy, 
after driving out the ancient inhabitants. 

J At last, in the eighth year of the war, which was the thir- 
teenth of Euphaes's reign, a fierce and bloody battle was fought 
near Ithoma. Euph»s pierced through the battalions of Theo- 
pornpus with too much heat and precipitation for a king. He 
there received a multitude of wounds, several of which were 
Hiortal. He fell^ and seemed to give up the ghost. Where- 
upon wonderfiil efforts of courage were exerted on both sides ; 
by the one, to carry off the king ; by the other, to save him. 
Cleonis killed eight Spartans, who were dragging liim along, 
and spoiled them of their arms, which he committed to the 
custody of some of his soldiers. He himself received several 
wounds, all in the forepart of his body, which was a certain 
proof that he had^ never turned his back upon his enemies, 
^ristomenes, fighting on the same occasion, and for the same 
end, killed fiveLacedaEmpnians, whose spoils he Iftewise carri- 
ed off, without receiving any woimd. In short, the king was 
^ved and carried off by the Messenians ; and, all mangled and 
bloody as he was, he expressed great joy that they had not 
been ^TOrsted. Aristomenes, after the battle was over, met 
Cleonis, who, by reason of his wounds^ could neither walk by 
himself, nor with the assistance of those that lent "him their 
hands. He therefore took him upon his shoulders, without 
quitting his arms, and carried him to the camj). 

• Bicd. 1. xf. p. 778. 

i £t regnata petsmLaconi rvra Phaltnte* HoR« Od. vi. • %, 

4 Pausan. 1. iv. p. %i4>%35' I^iod. is Frag. 



• As soon as thej^ had applied theiirst dressMg tothetrbUnd* 
of the king of Messenia and of his qmcers, there aTrise a 'ne\^' 
coTTibat among the l^esseniansjfliat was pnrsued iwith as much 
warmth as the former^ but was of a very different kJhd. and Yet 
the consequence of the other. The affatr m question ^as ihe 
adjudging the jmze of glory to him that had signalized his' 
f aloiir most hi the late engagement : for ft was even then arf 
ancient custom among them pubhcly to proclaim, after a baf- 
tle, the name of the man that had showed the greatest courage. 
Nothing could be more proper to animate the officers ands<^jr 
diers, to inspire them with resolution and intrepidity, and to 
stifle the natural apprehension of death and danger. Two il- 
lustrious champions entered the lists on this occasion, namely, 
Cleonis and Aristomenes. 

1*he king, notwithstanding his weak condition, being at- 
teiidcdwith thb principal officers of his army, presided in the 
council where this important dispute was to be decided. Each 
competitor pleaded liis own case. Cleonis began, and 
founded his pretensions upon the great number of the enemies 
he had slain, and upon the multitude of wounds he had receiv- 
ed in the action, which were so many undoubted testimonies 
of the courage with which he had faced both death and danger ; 
whereas, according to him, the condition in which Aristomenes 
came out of the engagement without hurt and without wound, 
seemedto show that he had, been very careful of his own per-* 
son, or, at most, could only prove that he had been more for- 
tunate than he, but not more brave and courageous. And as 
to his having carried him on his shoulders into the camp, that 
action indeed might serve to prove the strength of his body, 
but nothing fiirther : and the thing in dispute at this time, 
says he, is not strength, but valour. 

The^ only thing Aristomenes was reproached for, was his 
not being wounded ; therefore he confined himself to that 
point, and answered in the following manner : « I am,'*^ says 
he, *' called fortunate, because I have escaped from the battle 
** without wounds. If that were owing to my cowardice, I 
*' should deserve another epithet than that of fortunate ; and 
" instead of being admitted to dispute the prize, ought to un- 
'^ dergo the rigour of the laws that punish cowards. But 
*' what is objected to me as a crime is in truth my greatest 
** glory. For, whether my enemies, astonished at my valour, 
** durst not venture to attack or oppose me, it is no small de- 
*' gree of merit that I made them fear me ; or, that ¥?hilst 
" they engaged me, I had at the same time strength to cut 
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^ them in pieces, and skill to guard a^lnst their attackSir I 
<f must then have been at once both valiant and prudent : fot 
V wbeever, in the midst of an engagement, can expose himself 
^ to dangers with caution and security, shows that he exceli 
^ at the same time both in the virtues of the mind and the 
*< body. As for courage, no man living can reproach Cleo- 
^ nis with any want en it ; but for his honour's sake, I am 
^ sorry that he should appear to want gratitude." 

After the conclusion of these harangues, the questi<Hi was 
put to the vote. . The whole army is in suspense, and impa- 
tiently waits for the decision. No dispute could be so warm 
and interestmg as this. It is not a competition for gold or 
silver, but solely for honour. The proper reward of virtue is 
pure disinterested glory. Here the judges are unsusx)ected. 
The actions of the competitors still speak for them. It is 
the kinghimself, surrounded with his officers, who presides and 
adjudges : a whole army are the witnesses : ^e field of battle 
is a tribunal without partiality and cabal. In short, all the 
▼etes concurred in favour of Aristomenes, and adjudged him 
the prize. 

* Euphaes, the king, died not many days after the decision 
of this afi^Eiir. He had reigned thirteen years, and during all 
that time been engaged in war with the Lacedemonians. As 
he died without children ^ he left the Messenians at liberty to 
choose his successor. Cleonis and Damis were candidates in 
opposition to Aristomenes ; but he was elected king in pre- 
ference to them. When he was on the throne, he did not 
scruple to confer on his two rivals the pincipal offices of the 
state. All strongly attached to the public good, even more 
than to their own glory ; competitors, but not enemies, these 
great men were actuated by a zeal for their country, and were 
beither friends nor adversaries to one another, biit for its 
preservation. 

. In this relation, I have followed the opinion of the late 
Monsieurf Boivin, the elder, and have made use of liis learned 
dissertation upon a fragment of Diodorus Siculus, which the 
world was little acquainted with. He supposes, and proves 
in it, that the king, spoken of in that fragment, is Euphaes ; 
atad that Aristomenes is the same that Pausanias calls Arista- 
demus, according to the custom of the ancients, who were 
often called by two difierent names. 

* Pauian. 1, iv. p. t35 — «4I- 
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. Aristomenesyctherwse cidled Aristodemuv T^gned near 
seven years, and was equally esteemed and beloved by his sob* 
jects. *The war still continued all this time. Towaxxis the 
end of his reign he beat the Liacedsmonians, took their king 
Xheopompus, and, in honour of Jupiter and Ithoma^sacrificea 
three hundred of them^ ajtnong-whoni thfe&r king was the piin* 
cipal victim. Bhorlly after, Ariatodemus sacnficod hinnslf 
upon thetomb of his daughter, in amfoncdtf to the answer 
of an oracle. Damis was hia biiccessor, but witiMMt taking 
upon him the title of king. • / 

t After his death the Messenians sever had any soocestia 
their affairs, but found themselves in a very wretched and hope»> 
less conditioa« Being reduced to .the last extremity, and lit* 
terly destitute of provision), they abandmied Itlioma^ and 
fted to such of their allies as were nearest te them. The city 
was immediately ra^ed, and all the p^opk that remainisd sub* 
nritted* > They were made to engage by oath never to forsake 
the party of the Lacedemonians, and never to revolt* irata 
theni : a very useful precantieD, only pro^r to mafeet tfan 
add the guilt of perjury to their rebelli<M^. Their new maa. 
ters imposed no tribute upon them ; bat contented themselves 
with obliging them to bring to the Spartan Inarket one halT 
of the com they should reap every harvest. It was likewise 
iftipQlsted, that the Messenians, both men and wemen, should 
attend^ in mournings thd itaeraJa eithef of the kings or cbi^ 
citSzens of Spaita ; which the Iiacedamoniahs probably Jkmk^ 
ed upon as n mark of the eth^a* depandenoe, lahd as a kind 
of homage paid io their nation* * |Thua ended ^te BrslMearf 
senian war ^ after having lasted: twenty^ y isar s* 

THE SECOND MESSENIAN ^rAR.. 

II The. lenity with which the Lacedatmomans treated the 
Messenians at first was of no long duration. When <mce they 
found the whole country had submitted, and thought the pee-i 
pie incapable of giving them any further »trouble^ they f»tum- 
ed to their natural character df insolence and haughtthess, that 
often degenerated' into cruelty, aind acnnetimes eveift^iiltb'feroii 
city.- Instead bf treating the vanquished with kindness, ay 
friends and allies, and endeavouring by gentle methods to win 
those they had subdued by force, tl^y scemeii intettttypon no- 
thing- but aggravating their yoke, and making them feel the 

• Clem. Alex, in Protrop. p. ao. Enscb. in Pfaepar. 1. iSr. c. t6. 
t PatutaD.' 1. »v. p. a4T— 247- i A. M. 3481. Ant. J. Q. 7a3' 
I PaufaD.l. iv. p.<24«^36it. Jtistin. I/lii.- c. jfi 
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wlkole'wel^t of tobjecdon. Thejr laid he&rf taxes txptm 
them, delivered Uiem up to the avarice of the collectors of 
those taxes, gave no ear to their complaints, rendered them no 
justice, treated them like vile slaves, uid committed the most 
crying outrages against them« 

• MjEui, -who is bom for liberty, can never reconcile himsdf 
tbservitnde: the most gentle slavery exasperates, and provokes 
him to rebel. What could be expected Uien from so cruel a 
onC) as that the Messenians groaned under ? After having en- 
dured it with great uneasiness* near forty years, they resolved 
to throw off the yoke, and to recover their anci^t liberty. 
tXhis was in the fourth year of the 23d Olympiad : the office 
of ardion at Athens was then made annual ; and Anaxander 
and Anaxidamus reigned at Spa^a. 

TheMesseni^ns* fii^ care was to strengthen themselves with 
the alliance of the neighbouring naticms. These they found 
well inclined to enter into their views, as very agreeable to 
tiieir own interests ; for it was not without jealousy and ap- 
prefaeDskms that they saw so powerfol a oity rising up in the 
midst of tliem, which manifestly seemed to aim at extending 
her dominion over all the rest. The people therdbre of Elis, 
the Argi ves, and^cyonians, declared for the Messenians. But 
before ^eir forces were joined, a battle' was fought between 
tlie Lacedicfmonians and Messenians. f Aristomenes, the second 
of that name, was at the head of the latter. He was a com- 
mander -of intrepid courage, and of great abilities in war. Tlie 
LacedflBmonians were beat in this^ engagement. Aristomenes, 
to givethe^enemy at first an adrantageous opinion of his bra- 
very, knowing what influence it has on. the success of foture 
enterprises, boldly ventured to enter into Sparta by night, and 
upon the gate of the temple of Minerva, who was sumamed 
Chalcioecos, to hang up a shield, on which was an inscription, 
signifying, liiat it was a present offered by Aristomenes to the 
goddess, out of the spoils of the Lacedsmonians. 

This bravado did in reality astcmish the Lacedaemonians ; 
but they were still more alarmed at the formidable league that 
was fomted against them. The Ddphic bracle, which they- 
eonsttlted, in order to. know by* what means they should be 

* Cum ipvt complures snnos gravis tervitutis verbem pkruihf «e ac- 
vincnU cstersque captiviutus mala perpeasi eneat, pott loogam 
poenaruxn patientiam bellum instaurant. Juitin. 1* iii* c. 5. 

I A. M. 33»o. Ant. j. C 684- 

} Accprdtng to several hiitoriani, there waa ai^othcr ArtttomcBei 
ia the firct Mctf^nian wi^r. Dio4. 1' xv, p. a;^. 
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successfiil ia this war, directed tfaem to send to Athene for a 
commander, and to si^xnit to his council and conduct. This 
was a very mortifymg step to so haughty a city as Sparta. 
But the fear of incurring the god's displeasure by a direct dis- 
obedience prevailed over all otiier considerations. They sent 
an embassy therefore to the Athenians. The people of Athens 
were somewhat perplexed at the request On the one hand, 
they were not sorry to see the Lacedaemonians at war with 
their neighbours, and were far from desiring to furnish them 
with a good general. On the other, they were afraid also of 
disobeying the god. To extricate themselves out of this dif- 
ficulty, they ofiered the Lacedaemonians a person caUed Trr- 
txus. He was a poet by^ profession, and h^ something origi* 
nal in the turn of his wit, and dissqp-eeable in his person ; for ^ 
he was lame. Notwithstanding these defects, the Lacedaemo- "^ 
nisns received him as a general sent them by heaven itsdf. 
Their success did not at first answer tjbteir expectation, for 
they lost three battles successively. 

The kings of Sparta,, discoura^d by so many disappoint- 
ments, and out of all hopes of better success for the future, 
were entirely bent upon returning to Sparta, and marching 
home again with their forces. Tyrtieus opposed this design 
very warmly, and at length broughtthem over to his opinion. 
He ^>oke to the troops, and repeated to them the verses he 
had made on the occasion, and on which he had bestowed great 
pains aad applicaUon* He first endeavoured to comfort Uiem 
for their past losses, which he in^puted to no fault of theirs, but 
only to iU fortune or to fate, which no human wisdom can sur- 
mount. He then represented to them what a shame it would 
be for Spartans to. fly from an enemy ; and how glorious It 
would be for them rather to perish sword in hand, in fighting 
for their country, if it was so decreed by fate. Then,' as if 
all danger was vanished, and the gods, fully satisfied and stj^ 
peased with their late calamities, were entirely turned to their 
side, he set victoiy before their eyes as present and certain, and 
as if she herself was inviting them to battle. *AI1 the ancient 
authors who have made any mention of the stvle and charac- 
ter of Tyrtaeus's poetry, observe, that it was foil of a certain 
fire, ardour, and enthusiasm, that animated the minds of men, 
that exalted them above themselves, that inspired themf with 
something generous and^[narUal, that extinfjuished all fear and 

* Pitt. 1. i. 4e Legib. p. 620. Pint, in Agid* et Cleom* p» So^. 
t Tyrtsufque maret animot in Martis beUa 
Vtrtibut cxacsit« . fhUt in -Art. Poet. 
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ftppretenSdh of danger br death, ^d made tlieRlnili6Dy iatent 
upon the preservation of their countiy andtUeir own giory. 

J Tyrt«tti»'s verses had really this efiecto^ the Meiers upon 
this occasicu). They all desired with oge voice to march against 
the enemy. Being become indiffet^nt as to their lives, they had 
tto thou^s but'ttt'secure themselves- the. ttonour of a barial* 
To this end they all tied strings rdnnd thei^ right armsyon 
which were inscribed their own and their ^Erthers* names, that, 
if they chanced to be killed in the battle, anid to have their faces 
so altered, through time or accident^ Us not t» be distinguish- 
ab'e,*it might certainly be known who each of ' them was bf 
these marks. Soldiers determined.to die; are very valiant. 
This appeared in the battle that ensued. Itivas. very "bloody, 
ttie victory j^ng a long time disputed on both< sides.; but ab 
last the MessenkiRtt gave way^'W'ien Tyttauis went afterwards 
to Sparta, he was received with the^greatcst inarks of distmc- 
tion, and'ihcei^orated into, the bocfy of Jcstizetis., 

The gaining of this battle did not piit\im fend to the war, 
which had already lasted three years. Aristomenes, having 
assembled the remainsbf his arhiy^ retin^d to thetopof a moun- 
tain of diffic«lt access, which was called Ira; The conquerors 
attempted to carry -the placeby assault ; but tliat brave prince 
defended himself there for the space of eleven years, and per- 
formed the ntost. extraordinary actions of bravery. He was at 
last obliged to quit it only by surprlseand treachery, alter hav- 
ing defenided it like a- lion. Such of the Messenians as fell iato 
the hands of the LacedaDmonians kxt this pcoasioii were re- 
duced to the condition of the Helots, or slaves. The rest see- 
ing their countiy. ruined, went and settled at Zancle, a city in 
Sicily, which afterwards took its name from this people, and 
was called Messena ; the same place called at diis day Mes- 
sina. Aristomenes, aiter ha;ving ccmdunted one of his daught- 
ers to Rhodes, whom he had given in knarrdage to the tyrant 
of that place, thought K)f passing on to Sardis, and to remain 
with Ardys, king'of the L»ydians,or to Kcba^tana, with Phra- 
ortes, king of the Medes ; but death prevented i^e execution 
of all his designs. ^ 

*The second Messenian war was of fourteen years dmrationy 
and ended the first y«ar of the twenty-seventh Olympiad. 

There was a third war between these people and ^e Lace* 
dsmonians, which began- both at a tiQie;and on the occamon 
of a great earthquake that happened at Sparta. We shall 
speakofthis war in itsptace.^' .if-.: 

• A. M. |3^4iuAsf.^}. C 6j9. . . 
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7he history 9 o€ which it rematins fbfm&to treat in this vorki 
is that of the successors of Alexander, and cocDprtthends the 
space of 293 years ; from the death of that monarch, aad 
the commencement of the reign of Ptolemy the son of Lag;as, 
in Egypt, to the death of Cleopatra, ivhen that kingdom be« 
came a Roman province, under the emperor Augustus. 

This history will pre^sent to our view a series of all the 
crimes which usually arise from inordinate ambition. Scenes 
of jealousy and perfidious conduct ; treason, ingratitude, and 
crying abuses of sovereign power ; cruelty, impiety, an utter 
oblivion of the natural sontiments of probity and honour ; 
^ith tlie violation of all laws human and divine, will rise be- 
'^re us. We shall behold nothing but fatal dissensions, de- 
atructive. wars, and dreadful revolutions. Men, originally 
. friends, brought up together, and natives of the same countr/f 
companions in the empire they had all goncurrcd to form at 
the expence of their blood. We shall see the captains of Alex- 
ander sacrifice the mother, the wives, the brother, the sis- 
.ters of that prince, to their own ambition ; and without spar- 
ing even those to whom they either owed or gave life. We 
shall no longer behold those glorious times of Greece that 
were once so productive of great men and great examples ; 
or, if we should happen to discover some traces and remains 
q£ them,; they will only resemble. the gleams of lightning that 
shoot along in a rapid track, and are only remarkable from 
the profound darkness that precedes and loUows them* 

I acknowledge myself to be sufficiently sensible how much 
.a writer is to be pitied for being obliged to represent human 
nature-in such colours and lineaments as dishonnur her, and 
which occasion inevitable distaste and a secret afBiction in the 
minds of those who are made spectators of such a picture. 
•HistcHry loses whatever is most affecting and mot»t capable of 
.conveying pleasure and Instruction, when she can only pro- 
duce those effects, by inspiring the mind with horror for cri- 
minal actions, and by a repres^itation of the calamities which 
usually succeed thJ&m^ and are to be considered as their just 
punishment. It is difficult to engage the attention of a readeir, 
for any cwisiderable time, on objects which only raise his in- 
dignation, and it would be affronting him to seem desirous of 
dissuading him from the excess of inordinate passions, of 
which he conceives himself incapable. . . 

What means are there to preserve and diffuse the agreeable 
through a narration^ which has nothing to offer but an uniforoi 

VoL.L L 



Msrm of 'vdciS'Bnd i^tcrimes, and wbidk maioeB itisKessa- 
Ty to enter into jl particular detail of the actions and charao- 
'ters of men bom for the calamity of the human race, and 
"wfapse very namea should not be tran«nitted to posterity I 
lt'may«v.en be thooght dangerous to familiarize the minds of 
the generality of mankind to uninterrupted scei^es of too suo- 
nsesdful iniquity, and to be particular in descritnng the unjust 
nnccess which waited on those illustrious criminals, the lon^ 
tduration of whose prospenty bdng frequently attended with 
'the privileges and rewards of virtue, may be thought an im- 
^putation on providence by persons of weak understandings. 
• This histoiy, whichseems likely to prore very disagreeable, 
*fii>m the reasons I have just mentioned, will become more so 
^from the obscurity and confusion in which the several transact 
.tions will be involved, and which it will be difficult, if notixn- 
^;|KiBsibte, to remedy. Ten or twelve of Alexander'^captauss 
•weie engaged in a course of hostilities against each other, for 
4lie .partition of his empire after his death ; and to secure 
4hem^lves some portion, greater or less, of that vast body. 
Sometimes fetgn^ friends, sometimes declared enemies, they 
wte ooAtinually forming different parties and leagues, which 
sire to subsist no longer than U consistent with the interest of 
wach pafticular. Macedonia changed its masters five or six 
Slimes in a very short ^»ace. By what means tiien can order 
omd pefBpicalty> be preserved, in a prodigioas variety of events 
that are perpetually erossingand bi*eakingin upon each otheri 

^Besides this, I am no longer supported b^ any ancient .au- 
thors capable of conducting me through this darkness and con- 
Ifution. IModorus will entirely abandon me, after having been 
?iny guide for some time ; and no other historian will appear to 
•take his place. Ko proper series of aiikirs VfM remam ; the 
"^veral events are not to be disposed iAto any regular con> 
tiectkm with each other ; nor will it be possible to point out, 
^th^ the motives to the resoiUtioiis> formed, or the pn^r 
4!lfaraeter ^ the prkicipal actors in this scene ofxtbscoritjr. 
1 thhA myself happy when Polybiusor Plutarch lendme their 
•assistance. InmyacoMiiit of Alexander's succesears, whose 
'tmnsaethsisare, petfaaps, tkemost complicated andperplex- 
4ed part of andent history, Usher, Pwdeaux, and Vaittant, 
■will be my usual guides ; andomnany oecastons 1 shall cmly 
transcribe from Prideaux ; but, with all these aids, I «hall 
%ot promise to throw so m«eh light i»to this l^istory ds I 
4eO(Bd desire. 

After a war of twenty years, the number of the priucipal 
competitca^s were reduced to four; Ptolemyi Cassander, Se« 



]»acusS iabA Lyaimachuft: ^e empire of Ato c i fad er was di-^ 
vided into four fixed kingdoms (agreeably to the prwdictioft 
CKf Daniel) by a solemn treaty concluded between the parties. 
Three of these kingdoms, Egypt, Macedonia, Syria (or A- 
Wi)i will have a regular succession of monarchs sufficiently^ 
clear and distinct ^ but the fourth, which comprehended 
Thrace with part of Lesser Asia, and some neighbouring prOi« 
vinces, will aufier a number of variations* 

As the kingdom of Egypt was subject to the fewest changes 
(because Ptolemy, who was established there as a gpver-i 
nor at the death of Alexander, retained the possession of it 
©ver after, and left it to his posterity), we shall therefore 
con^der this prince as the basis of our chronology, and ouit 
several epodias diall be fixed from him. 

The fifth and sixth volumes will contain the events for ther 
apace of 120 years, under the four first kings of Egypt, 
-viz, Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, who reigned 3» years ; Pto* 
lemy Philadelphus,, who reigned 40; Ptolemy Evergetes^ 
who reigned '25 ; and Ptolemy Philopater, whose reign ooii« 
timied 17m 

£d order to throw some light into the history eontainfid 
llierein, I shall, in the first place, give the principal erentft^of 
itiirachrohok^scal abridgment. 

Introductory to this, I must desire the reader to aocompa** 
By me in some refiectibns, wli^ch have not escaped Monsieut 
Sossuet, with relation to Alexander, This prince, who wa» 
the most renowned and ilhistrious conqueror in all history, was 
the last monarch of his ruce. Macedonia, his ancient king* 
don, which hb ancestors had govemed.for so many ages, was 
hnraded from all quarters a& a vacant succession ; and after it 
had been a prey to the strongest, it was at 1^ transferred 
to another mmily. If Alexander had continoed pacific in 
Macedonia, the grandeur of his empire wouktnol; have exd* 
ted the ambitikm <^ his captains ; and he mi^^t have.trana^ 
mftted the sceptve of 1^ progenitors to his own descendants x 
histi as he had not prescribed any bounds to liis power, h^ 
was instrumental in the destructsoniof his house, and wes^all 
behold the extermination, of his family, without the least re» 
maining traces of them in history. His conquests occasioned 
a vast effusion of bloody and form^ied his captains with a pre«* 
text for murdering one another. These were the effects that 
flowed f^om the boasted bravery of Alexancter, or rather 
from that brutality, which, under the flittering names of Skxa^ 
bition and glory, spread the desolation of fire and sword 
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through whole provinces, without the lea^t prOTt)catk)i), a])4 
«hed the blood of multitudes who had never injured him. 

We are not to imagine, however, that providence aban> 
doned these events to chance ; but, as it was then preparing 
all things for the approaching appearance of the Messiah, vt 
was vigilant to unite all the nations that were to be first «i- 
^ghtened with th^ gospel, by the use of one and the same lan- 
guage, which was that of Greece : and the same providence 
made it necessary for them to learn this foreign tongue by 
subjecting them to such masters as spoke no other, The Dei- 
ty, therefore, by the agency of this language, which became 
more common and uRivers;il than any other, facilitated the 
preaching of the apostles, and rendered it more uniform. 

The partition of the empire of Alexander the Great among 
the generals of that prince immediately after his death, did 
not subsist for any length of time, and hardly took place, it 
we expejit Eg\pt, where Ptolemy had first established him- 
self, and on tlie throne of which he always maintained him- 
self without acknowledging any superior, 

* This partition was not fully regulated and fixed till after 
the battle of Ipsus m Phrygia, wlierein Antigonus and his son 
Demetrius, sumamed Polioreetes, were defeated, and tlie 
former lost his life. The empire of Alexander was then divi- 
^edinto four kingdoms, by a solemn treaty (as had been fore- 
told by Daniel)* Ptolemy had Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, Coelo- 
•yria, and Palestine. Cassander, the son of Antipater, ob- 
tained Macedonia and Greece. Lysimachus acquired Thrace, 
l^thynia, and some other provinces on the other side of the 
Hellespont and the Bosphorus. And Seleucus had Syria, 
and all that :part of Asia Major which extended to the other 
tide of the Euphrates^ and as far as the river Indus. 

Of these four kingdoms, those of Egypt and Syria subsisted 
Almost without any interruption, in the same femilies, and 
through a long succession ot princes. Tlie kingdom of Mace- 
donia, had several masters of difiereflt families successively. 
Tliat of Thrace was at last divided into several branches, and 
no longer constituted one entire body, by which means all 
Iraces of regular succession ceased to subsist. - . 

I.. THE KING1>0M OF EGYPT. 

The kingdom of Egypt had fourteen monarchs, including 
Ckopatra, after whose death, those dominions became a prb- 

• A. M. 1704. Ant. J. C. 3«9. 
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r ince of the Homan^ciBpire. 'AH these piirtce& had the com- 
mon name of Ptolemy, but each of them was likewise distin<» 
^^ned bf a peculiear samamev: They had also the appeQatfon 
of Lagides, fromliOgus, the father ef tiaat Ptolemy who reig^-^ 
ed the first in Egypt. The sixth volume contains the htsto« 
ries of six of these Icings, and I shall give their names a place 
here, with the duration of their reigns, the first of which com* 
menced immediately upou.the death of Alexander the Great. 

Ptolemy Soter. He reigned 38 years and some months— 
A. M. 3680. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus. He reigned 40 years, includins 
the two years of his reign in the life-time of his father — A. M; . 
sn8. . . 

Ptolemy Everg^s reigned 25 yearsv— A. M. 3758. 

Ptolemy Philopateif reigned 17— A. JVL 3783. 

Ptolemy Bpiphanes rei^^d 34. — ^A. M* 3800. - 

Ptolemy Philometor reigned 34. — ^A. M.-3824. 

II. THE KINGDOM OF SYRIA* 

The kingdom of Syria had twenty-seven - kings ; whick^ 
makes it. evident that their reigns were often very short : anl^" 
indeed several of these princes waded to the throne through* 
the hk)od of their predecessors. 

Tlvey are usually called Selencides, from Seleucns, who 
reigned the first in Syria. History reckons up six. kings oi 
this oaipe, and thirteen who are called by that of Antiochus; 
but they are all distinguished by different surnames. Others 
of them assumed different names, and the last was called Anti« 
ochus XIII. with 4ihe surnames of Epiphanes, Asiaticus, and 
Comtnageries. In his reign Pompey reduced Syria into a Ro-- 
man province, after it had been govenied by kings for the 
space of 250 years^ accorcling to Eusebius. . •[ 

The kings of Syria, the transactions of whose reigns are con«« 
tained in the sixth and seventh volumes, are. eight incumber;. 

Seleucus Nicanor. He reigned 20 years. — A. M. 3704. 

.Afttiochjus Soter, .19^— A. M. 5724... 

Antiochus Theos, 15.— A. M. 3743. 

Seleucus CaUinicus, ^, — A. M. 3758. / " 

^leuQus Ceraiinus, 3.-T-A. M. 3778. 

Antiochus tlie Gi.^at, 36.— -A. M. 3781. 

Seleucus Philopater, 12 — A. M. 3817. 

Antiochus Epiplianes, . bffother >of Seleucus rPMopater, 
U.— A;.M. 3^9.^ .hr : ■■ . 
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111. THE KtVGWtM orntLXTRmovik, ' 

* Macedonia frequentiy changed hs masters, after tSie whm 
lemn partition had been made betweea the four princes. Cas- 
Sander died three or &iir fears after that partition, and left 
4uree sons. PhiHpy the eldest,died present^ altoer his father. 
The other two contended for the crown without csijo^ring it, 
hath dying socm after without issue. 

t Demetrius Poliorcetes, Pyrrims, and Lysimachms, Blade 
themselves masters of all, or the greatest part of Macedonia ; 
^metimes in conjonction, and at other times separately. 

f A.fter the death of JLy^machns, Sdeucus p^sessed him- 
self of Macedonia, but did not long enjoy it. 

II Ptolemy Ceraunas. faavmg slain the precexi^g prince, 'seiz- 
ed the kingdom, and possessed it alone but a very short time, 
having lost his tife in a battle with the Gaidis ; who had made 
an irruption into that country^. 

% Sosthenes, who defeated the Gauls, reigned but a short 
time in Macedonia. 

** Antigonus Gonatus, the.^son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
<^>tained the peaceable possession of the kingdom of Macedo- 
nia, and transmitted these dominions to his descendants, after 
lie had reigned 34 years. 

tt He was succeeded by his son Demetrius, who reigned 10 
▼ears, and then died, leaving a son named Philip, who was 
but two years old. 

If Antigonus Doson r^gned 12 years in the quality of guar- 
dian to the young prince. 

. (Ill Philip, after the death of Antigonus, ascended the throne 
at the age of fourteen years, and reigned something more than 
forty. 

n His son Perseus succeeded him, and reigned about 11 
)rears« He was defeated and taken prisoner by Paulus Emifi- 
\)S ; and Macedonia, in consequence of tliat victory, was added 
to the provinces of the Roman empire • 

lY. THE KINGDOM OF THRACR AKD BITHYNIA, SbC*. 

This fourth kingdom, composed of several sep rate provio- 
ces very remote from one another, had not any succesaen oT 
princes, and did not long subsist in its ftrst condition. Lysi^ 

• A. M. 3707, + A. M. 3tlo. f A« M. 37*3, 

I A. M. 3724. % A. M. 37i4. ♦♦A. M,372g. 

+tA.M.37^^. ti^^itr^ ilA.M.37«4. 
11[ A. M. JS24. 



tcr a reign of 30 years, and all his famHy being exterminated 
by ^asassinatims, his dmainions were dismembered, and no 
lottgOT constitiifted tMie ^kingdom . 

Bc&jdethe jppcwhiocs whibli wtii*e divided' among the cap- 
^ins of Alexander, tlwre were others which had been eith^ 
formed before, or were then erected into diflferent and inde- 
pendent Grecian states, whose power greatly increasdi! in 
{>rocess of tine. 

ICIKXSS OF BITHTWIA. 

* Whilst Alexander was extending hts conqaests in the East^ 
Zypethes had laid tJie fowidatloli of the kingdom of Bithynia, 
It is not certain who this Zypethes was, unless we may con- 
jecture with Pausanlas that he was a T^iracian. His succes- 
sors, however, are better known,; 

t Nicomedes I. This prince incited l!he Ganls to assist him 
against his brother, with whom he was engaged in a war. 

Prusias I. 

^ Prusias IL sumamed the Hanter, in whose court Hanni- 
bal took refuge, and assisted him with his counsels, in hi9 
war a^inst Eumenes 11. king of Pergamus. 

Nicomedes II. was killed f^ his son Socrates. 

Kkomedes III. was assisted by theRomans in his wars with 
Mithridates, and bequeathed to them at his death the kingdom 
of Bithynia, as a testimonial of his gratitude to them ; by 
which means these territones becahie a Roman province, 

KtSGS OF I*£R6AMUS. 

This kingdom comprehended only one of the smallest pro- 
vinces of Mysia, on the coast of the ^gean sea, against the 
island of Lesb»s. 

II This kingdom was founded by Philatera, an eumicli,who 
had been a servant to Docima, a commander of the troops of 
Antigonus. Lysimachus confided to him the freasures he had 
deported in the castle of the city of Pergamus, and he became 
master both of these and the city after the death of that prince^ 
He governed this little sovereignty for the space of 20 y^earsj^ 
and then left it to Eumenes, his nephew. 

t Eumenes I. enlarged his principality by the addition of 
several cities, wliich he took trom the kings of Syria, having 

• A. M. 3686. t A. M. 3726. t A. M. 3M. 
|A.M. 3726» ^A. M. 372X. 
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.^eficftted Antiochns, the son of Selenc^us, in, a battle. H« 
reigned twelve years. 

* He was succeeded by Attalus I. his cousin^german, who 
assumed the title of king after he had conquered the Gala- 
tiaos I and he transmitted his dominions to his posterity, who 
enjoyed them to the third generation. He assisted the Ro- 
mans in their war with Phi|ip, and died after a reign of 4S 
years. He left four sons. 

t His successor was Eumenes II. his eldest son, who 
founded the famous library of Pergamus. He reigned 39 years, 
and left the crown to his brother Attalus, in the quality of 
guardian to one of his sons, whom he had by Stratonice, the 
sister of Ariarathes, kmg of Cappadocia. The Romans en- 
larged his dominions considerably, after the victory he obtain- 
. cd over Antiochus the Great* 

^ Attahis II. espoused Stratcmice, his brother's widow, and 
took extraordinary care of his nepUew, to whom he left the 
crown, a^er he had worn it 21 years. . . 

II Attalus III. sumamed Philometor, distinguished himself 
by his barbarous and extravagant conduct. He died, aftet 
he had reigned five years, and bequeathed his riches and do- 
minions to the Romans. 

t Aristonicus, who claimed the succession, endeavoured 
to defend his pretensions against the Romans, but the kingdom 
•f Pergamus was reduced,, after a war of four years, inio.g, 
Roman province. = : ; , . . 

KINGS or PpNTUS. 

»♦ The kingdom of Pontus in AsiaMinor was anciently diss 
membered from the monarchy of Persia, by Darius the son 
ofHystaspes, in fcivour of Artabazus, who is said,' by some 
historians, to have been the son of one of those Persian lord* 
wiib conspired against the Magi. * 

Pontus is a resion of Asia Minor, and is situated partly a- 

• long the coast of the Euxine sea, Pontus Euxinu9y from 

which it derives its name. It extends as far as the river Ha. 

lys, and even to Colchis. Several princes, reigned in that 

country since Artabazus. 

, tt 'f ^e sixth monarch is Mithridates I. who is properly coa- 

• A. M 3763. Ant, J. C. 241. + A. M. 3807. Ant. J, C. 107. 
\ A. M 3845. Ant. J.C. 159. y A. M. 3866. Ant. J. C. 138. 

!A ^'JH'' ^"'- J- ^ '^^- •• ^' ^' 3490* Ant. J. C. JI4. 
tt A. M. 360Q. Ant. J. C. 404. . . . ' 
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tidei^ed ^s the founder of tliis kingdom of Pdntos, aAdhis nains 
wa^ assumed by the generality of his successors. 

• He was succeeded by his son Ariobarzanes, who had go» 
verned Phrygia under Artaxerxes Mnemon, and reigned 
twenty-six years, , 

f His successor was Mithridatcs 11. Antigonus suspecthig, 
in consequence of a dream, that he favoured Cassan<kr, had 
determined to destroy him,but he eluded the danger by flight* 
This prince was called KT/yjjc, or i/ie Founder^ and reigned 
thirty-five years. 

\ Mitliridates III. succeeded him, added Capadocia Jlnd 
Paphlagonia to his dominions, and reigned thirty-«ix years. . 

After the reign of two other kings, Mithridates, the greats 
grandfather of Mithridates the Great, ascended the thr6ne^ 
and espoused a daughter of Seleucus Callinicus, king of Syria, 
by whom he hadf Laodice, whct^as married to Antiochus the 
Great. 

II He was succeeded by liis son Pharnaces, who had some 
disagreement with the kines of Pergamus. He made himserf 
master of Sinope, which anerwards became the capital of the 
kingdom of Pontus. , /; 

After him reigned Mithridates V. and the first who was 
called a friend to the Romans,* because he assisted them a- 
gaanst the Carthaginians in the third Punic war. ' 

% He was succeeded by his son Mithridates VI. sumamed 
Eupater. This is the great Mithridates who sustained so 
lon^.a war with the Romans, and reigned 66 years. 

KINGS OF CAPPADOCIA. 

Strabo** informs us, that Cappadocia was divided info two 
satrapies, or governments, under the Persians, as it also was^ 
under the Macedonians. The maritime part of Cappadocia 
formed the kingdom of Pontus : the other tracts constituted 
Cappadocia, properly so called, or the Cappadocia Major, 
which extends" along mount Taurus, and to a great distance 
beyond it. 

tt When Alexander's captains divided the provinces of hit 
empire among themselves, Cappadocia was governed by a 
prinoe named Ariarathes. Perdiccas attacked and defeated 
him, after which he caused him to be slain* 

• A. M. 3741. Ant J. C. ^63. f A. M. 3667. Ant. J. C. 337. 
I A. M. 3702. Ant. J. C 302. I A. M. 3819. Ant> J. C i%s* 

• A ikiT .Q«^ A«* T n ... •• Strab. Kxii. p. i34. 
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. Kt 800 Ariarathes re-entered the kingdom (^ hiB fMier 
tome time after this' event, and established himself soefifectu- 
ally, that he left it to his posterity. 

The generality of his saccessors assumed the same name, 
and will have their place in the series of the history. 

Cappadoda, after the death of Archelaus, the last of its 
kings, oecame a province of the Roman empire, a9 the rest of 
Asia also did much about the same time. 

KINGS OF ARMENIA. 

Armenia, a vast country of Ai^ia, extending on each aide oC 
the Euphrates, was conquered by the Persians ; aftsr which 
k was transferred, with the rest of the empire, to the Mace- 
donians, and at last fell to the share of the Romans. It was go* 
Temed for a great length of time by its own kings^ the most 
considevable of whom was Tigranes, who espoused the daugh- 
ter of the great Mlthridates, king of Pontns,.and was also en- 
gaged in a long war with the Romans. Tliis kingdom sup- 
ported itself many years, between the Roman and Partliian 
•mpires, sometimes depending on the one, and sometimes on 
the other, till at last the Romans became its master. 

KINGS OF KPIRUS* 

Epirus is a province of Greece, separated from Thessaly 
and Macedonia by mount Pindus. The most power&il people 
cf this country were the Molossians* 

The kings of £^ru& pretended to derive thdr descent from 
Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, who established himself in that 
country, and called themselves .£acides, from .^acus, the 
grandfather of Achilles. 

** The genealogy of the last kings, who were the only sove- 
Tcigns of tiiis country, of whom many accounts remain, is va«- 
vioudy related by au^rs, and consequently must be dubious 
and obscure. 

Arymbas ascended the throne after a hmg suceeauon of 
kings ; and as he was then veiy young, the states of £{Mnii^ 
who were sensible that the welmre of Uie people depended on 
19le proper education of their princes, sent him to Athens, 
which was the residence and centre of all the arte and sciences, 
ill order to cultivate, in that excellent scho(d>such knewled^ 
as was necessary to form the mind of a king. He there leaim- 
ed the art of reignmg efifectually, and f as he surpassed all his 

• Diod. 1. xvi. p» 465. Justin, viir. c. 6. Plat^. m P)Frrh». 
t (ttt<A*o^do€tiormi^arib««i taato ef gratito pi(>ab ftft.. JastiSt 
I, xvii. c 3, . . r • • 
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«iicestorBm ability and knowledge, he was in anttequence iq- 
finitely more esteemed aad beloved by his people thun they 
had been. When he returned from Athens, he made 1hw% 
established a senate and magistracy, and regulated the fiorm 
of the government. 

Neoptolenius, whose daughter Olympiat had espoused Phi^ 
lip, king of Macedon, attained an equal sliare in the regal go- 
vernment of Arymbas, his elder brother, by the credit of his 
son-in-law. After the death of Arymbas, .Ailacides, his son, 
oughtto have been his successor ; but Philip had still the cre- 
dit to procure his expulsion from the kingdom by the Mob^ 
sians, who established Alexander the son of Neoptolemus 
sole monarch of £pii*us« 

Alexander espoused Cleopatra, the daughter of Philip, and 
inarched with an army into Italy, where he lost his life m the 
country of the Brutians. 

j£acides then ascended the throne, and reigned without a^ 
•ny associate in Epirus. He espoused Phthia, the daughter of 
Menon, the Thessalian, by whom he had two daughters, Dei- 
damia and Troida, and one son, the celebrated Pyrrhus. 

As he was marching to the assistance of Olympias, his 
troops mutinied against him, condemned him to exile, and 
slaughtered most of his friends. Pyrrhus, who was then an 
infimt, happily escaped this massacre. 

Neoptc^emus, a prince of the blood, but whose particular 
extraction is little known, was placed on the throne by the 
people of Epirus. 

Pyrrhus, being recalled by his subjects at the age of twelve 
years, first shared the sovereignty with Neoptoleraus ; biit 
having aftervardsdivested him ofhiscUgnity, be reigned alone. 

* This history will treat of the various adventures of this 
prince. He died in the city of Argos, in an attack to make' 
himself master of it. 

iHelenus, his son, reigned after him for some time in Epirus, 
mkdch. "was afterwards united to the Roman empire. 

rrmt'ANTS or bleraclsa. 

liflnraclea Is a city of Pontas, anciently fiumded by the Boeo- 
tians, who sent a colony into that country by the order of an 
oracle/ 

t'Wh«n tbit Athenians were victorious over the Persians, 
4aid*faad imposed a tHbmeen tihedities of Oreoceand Asia 

*• A. M. 3733- A*t. J.€.«7«* t Jwtin.xvi. c. 3—5. 

.X>tod« 1. ST. p. 3^. 
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Miaor, for die fitting out and siqiport of a fleet intoided fbt 
tbe <ie^nccof the common libeitr, the inhabitants of Heradea, 
in consequenoe of their attachment to the Peraans, were the 
ODhF people who refused to acquiesce in so just a contributioD. 
Lamachus was therefore sent against them, and he ravaged 
tlieir territories ; but a violent tempest having destroyed bis 
vhole fieett he behekl himself abandoned to the mercy of that 
people^ whose natural ferocity mi|^t well have been increased 
by the severe treatment they had lately received. But* they 
had recourse to no oiher vengeance but benefactions ; they 
lumisheu him with prcA-isions and troops for his return^ and 
were willing to consider the depredations which had been com- 
mitted in tlicir country as advantageous to them, if they ac- 
quired the friendship of the Athenians at that place. 

t borne time after this event, the populace of Her&cka ex- 
cited a violent commotion against the ri€:h citizens and sena- 
tors, who having implored asastance to no effect, first from Ti- 
motheus the Athenian, and afterwards from Epaminondas the 
Thdxm, were necessitated to recal Clearchus, a senator, to 
their defence, whom themselveshad banished ; but his exile had 
neither improved his monds, nor rendered him a better citizen 
than he was before. He therefore made the troul^es in which 
he found the city involved, subservient to his design of sub- 
jecting it to his own power. With this view he openly declared 
for the people, caused himself to be invested with the highest 
office in the magistracy, azidassumed a sovereign authority in a 
short time. Being thus become a professed tyrant, there were 
no kinds of violence to which he had not recourse against the 
rich and the senators, to satiate his avarice and cruelty. He 
proposed for his model Dionysius the Tyrant, who had esta- 
blished his power over the Syracusans at the same time. 

After a hard and inhuman servitude of 12 years, two young 
citizens, who were Plato's disciples, and had been instructed 
in his maxims, formed a conspiracy against Clearchus, and 
slew him 9 but though tliey delivered &eir country from tht 
tyrant, the tyranny still subsisted. 

( Timotheus, the son of Clearchus, assumed his place, and 
pursued his conduct for the space of 15 years. 

11 He was succeeded by his brother Dionysius, who was ia 

* Heraclicnies hooeitiorem beneficii, quam ultiooit occationem n- 

tt, inurnctos commcatibos auziliiique dimittunt : bene agrorum su- 

orum populationem impenBam ezistimeiiteB«ei,quot host«tnabueraot| 

reddidissent. Justin. 

^ t A. M. 344c. Ant. J.C. 364. ♦ A. M. 365^. Ant. J. C. J5«. 

^ A. M. JC67. Ant. J. C. 337. X>iod«zti. p, 435. 
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^ngerof beingdifpossessed'of his authority by Perdiccts; 
but as this last was soon destroyed, 'Dionysius contracted a 
friendship with Antigonus, whom he asusted against Ptoiemy 
in tiie Cyprian war. 

He espoused Amastris, the widow of Craterus, and daugh- 
ter of Oxiathresy the brother of Darius. This alliance inspir« 
ed him with so much coura^, that h^ assumed the titte of 
king, and enlarged his domimons by the additions of several 
places which he seized on the confines of Heraclea. 
^ t He died two or three years before the battle of Ipsos, 
and after a reign of 33 years, leaving two sons and a daughter 
under the tutelage and regency of Amastris. 

This princess was rendered happy in her administration, by 
the afifection Antigonus entertained for her. She founded a 
city, and called it by her name , after which she transplanted 
thither .the inh^itants of three other cities, and espoused Ly- 
timat^us, after the death of Antigonus. 

KINGS eF STRACUSB* 

I Hiero, and his son Hieronymas, reigned at Syracuse ; 
the first 54 years, and the second but one year. 

II Syracu«)6 re^vered its liberty by the death of the last, but 
continued in the interest of the Carthaginians, which Hi* 
eronymu^ had eaused it to espouse. His c6nduct obliged 
M2^<26llu9rto fona the siege of that eity, which he took the 
foUbWiiig year t. I sktaiil enlarge \jpon the history of these 
two kings in another place. • 

OTHER KINGS. 

Sdverid kings, likewise reigned in the Cimmerian Bo^h4»<' 
rus, as also in Thrace, Cyrene in Africa, Paphlagonia, Col- 
chis, Ibera, Albania, and a variety of other places ; but their 
history is very uncertain, and their successions have but little 
regularity. 

These circumstances are very different with respect to the 
kingdom of the Parthians, who lormed themselves, as we shall 
see in the sequel, into such a powerful monarchy, as became 
formidable even to the Roman empire. Tiiat of the Bactri- 
ans received its original about the same period ; I shall treat 
of each in their proper places. 

• Diod. 1. xTi.p. 478. t A. M. 3700. Ant. J. C 304- 

* A. M. 3735. Ant. J. C. »69. | A. M. 3780. Ant. J. C aS4* 
5 A.M. 3701. Ant. I.e. 213. 
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PLAN. 
I ih«U divide what I have to say itpon the EgyptiaAt into three parti— 
The firit contains a coAcite description of the diiSerent parts of 
Egypt, and of what isibost remarkable in it. In the second I treat 
of the customsj laws, and re)^o]^ of the^gyptians ; and in the third 
I give the history of their kings. 

PARTI, 

THE DASqEIPTION OF KGTPt ; WITH AN ACCOtlKT OF 
WHAT IS MOST CURIOUS AND REMARKABLE 
''; \ . ' IN THAT COUNTRY. 

jCjiiiYPT tomprehendcd anciently, Within liniita of no very 
great extent, a * prodigious number of cities, and an iu- 
trcidiWe multitude of inhabitants, 

' It is Dounded on thfe east by; the Red Sea and the Isthmus ' 
t)f Suez ; on fee south by Ethiopia, on the west by Lybia, 
and on the north by *the Mediterranean. The Nile runs from 
south to north, through the whole country, about 200 leagues 
in length. This country is inclosed on each ^ide with a ridg6 
afmquntairfi}' which very often leave, between the foot of the 
hillS'atidthe vHet Nile, a tract of groun^/ of not above half a 
day's Joprnef inlenph+j and sometimes less. 
■ OiJ the west side, the plain grows wider in some places, and 
extends' to 25 or 30 leagues. The "gi^es^test breadth of Egypt 
is from Alexandria to Damietta, being about 50 leagues. 

Ancient Egypt tnay^ be divided into three principal parts : 
Upper Egypt, otherwise called Thebais, which was the n^ost 

• It IS related .tfiat undto Amasis^ there Wera arO,ooo ir^habitcd ci- 
ties in Egypt. Her. 1. ii. c 177. 
t A day^ii^nmey if %4 eastern, or 33 English miles and a ^uatter. 
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Muthera part ; Middle Egrpt, or H^rtanomis, aocalled from 
the seven Nomi, or districts^ it contained ; Lower Egypt, which 
included what the Greeks caDed Delta, and ail the country as 
far as the Red Sea^ and along the Mediterranean to Rhinoco- 
hira, or Mount Cauus. *Under Sesostris, all BiS![pt became 
one kingdom, and was ^vided into thirty^aix governments, or 
Komi; tcnin Thebais,teninDeKa,and»xtecn in the coun- 
try between both. 

The cities of Syene and Elephantimi divided Egypt from 
Ethiopia, and in the days of Augustus were the boundaries 
of the Roman empire : Gaiutra oUm Romam Imfieriij Tacit. 
AnnaL lib. ii. cap. §i. 



CHAPTER I. 

rpHEBES, from whence Thebais had its name, migbt vie 
-^ with the noblest ciUes in the universe. Its hundred gates, 
celebrated by Homerf* are Qni>er8all^ known, and acquired 
it the surname of Hecatonpylos to (tistmguish it from th^other 
Thebes in Boeotia. | It was equally large and populous ; 
and, according to history, could send out at once 300 diarioliy 
and 10,000 fighting men at each of its gates. || The Greeks 
and Romans have celebrated its magnificence and grandenF, 
though th^ saw it only in its ruins ; so august w«ns the rb- 
inains of this city. 

^ In Thebes, now called Said, have been discovered temples 
and palaces which are still almost entire^ adorned with innu- 
merable columns and statues. One palace especially is ad- 
mired, the remains whereof seem to have existed purely to 
eclipse the glory of the most pompous edifices. Four walks, 
extending farther than the eye can seet and bounded on eaca 
side with sphinxes,compo$edof materials as rarQandextraordi- 
nary as their size is reinarkable| serve for avenues to four por- 
ticoes, whose height is amazmg to behold. Besidesi they 
who give us the description of tlus wonderful edifice, had not 
time to go round it, and are not sure that they saw above 
half: however, what they had a sight of was astonishing. A 
hajl, which in all appearance stood in the middle of this stately 
palace, was supported by 120 pillars, six fathoms roond^ of 

• Strab. 1. xTii.p. 787.. ' tHom..n.,jrver, aSr. 
) Strah. 1. zVii. p. 816. | Tacit. Aiinr I, it. c. 4o. 

^ Thevcapt's Trftveif. 
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a proportiofiabl^eight, and intermixed with obelisks, which 
so many ages have not been able to demcdish. Painting had 
d^played all her art and magnificence in this edifice. The 
colours themselves, which soonest feel the injury of time, stiU 
remain amidst the ruins of this wonderful structure, and pre* 
serve their beauty and lustre ; so happily coiild the Egyptians 
imprint a character of immortality on all their works. *Strab0y 
who was on the spot, describes a temple he saw in Egypt, very^ 
much resembling that of which I have been speaking. 

The same f author, describing the curiosities of Thebaiiif 
speaks of a very £imous statue of Memnon, the remains where- 
of he had seen. It is said that this statue, when the beams of 
the rising sun first shone upon it in the mornin?, uttered an 
articulate sound \» And indeed Strabo himself was an ear* 
witness of this \ but then he doubts whether the sound came 
from the statue* 



CHAPTER II. 



MIDDLE EGYPT, 0^ HEPTANOMIS. 

MEMPHIS was the capital of this part of Egypt. Her© 
were many stately temples, especially that of the god 
Apis, who was honoured in this city after a parti<;ular man- 
ner. I shall speak of it hereafter, as well as of the pyramids, 
which stood in the neighbourhood of this place, and rendered 
it so £unous. Memphis was situated on the west side of the 
Nile. 

II Grand Cairo, which seems to have succeeded Memphis, 
was built on the other side of that river. The castle of Cairo 
is one of the greatest curiosities in Egypt. It stands on a hill 
without the city, has a rock for Its foundation, and is surround- 
ed with walls of a vast height and solidity. You go up to the 
castle by a way hewn out of the ix)ck, and which is so easy of 
ascent, that loaded horsies and camels get up without difficulty •- 
The greatest rarity in this castle is Joseph's well, so called y 
either because the Egyptians are pleased with Ascribing their 
most remarkable particulars to that great man, or because 
t^re-is really such a tradition in the coimtry . This is a proof, 
at least, that the work in question is very ancient ; and it ift 
: . . I, 

• Lib xvii. p. 805 , . . • fP. 816., ^ . ^ ; ,, 

IGermanicusalils quoque miracufis intendit ammum, qnorum prae^ 
cipua faer6 Memaonis saxea effigies, ubi radiu lolis icta est, vocalem . 
ioa«m rfddeut, &c« , Tacit. Anpal, l. ii, c 61. | Thevenoc 
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cerCainljr wortl^ the magnificence of the most powerful kings 
of EgTpt. This well has, as it were, two stories, cut out of 
the rock to a prodigious depth. One descends to the reservmr 
of water, between the two wolls, ti^ a stair-case, seren or 
eight feet broad, consisting of 3S0 steps, said so contrived, 
liiat the oxen employed to throw up-tl^ water go down with 
all imaginable ease, the descent being scarce perceptible. The 
weM is supplied from a spring, which is almost the only one in 
the whole country. The oxen are continually tun^g a wheel 
With a rope to which buckets are feslened* T&e water thus 
drawn from the first and lowermost well, is conveyed by a 
little canal into a reservoir, which forms the second well; 
from whence it is drawn to the top in the same manner, and 
tiien conveyed by pipes to all parts of the castle. As this- 
well is supposed by the inhabitanta of the country to be of 
great antiquity, and has indeed much of the antique manner 
of the Egy^p^ns, I thought it might deserve a place among 
the curiosities of ancient Egypt* 

* Strabo speaks of such an engine,- which, by wheels and 
pullies, threw up the water of the Nile to the top of a vast 
high hill ; with this difference, that, instead of oxen, 150 
slaves were employed to turn these wheels. 

The part of Egypt of which we speak is famous for scn^cwiI 
rsrities, each of which deserves a pardcular examination. I 
shall relate only the principal, such as the Obelisks, die Py ra- 
BDiik, the Labyrinth, the iJake of Moeris, and &e Nile. 

SECTION I. 

THE OBELISKS. 

Eg TFT seemed to place its chief glor^ m raisfng monuments 
for posterity. Its obelisks form at this day, on account of 
fhdr beauty as weH as height, the principal ornament of 
Rome ; and the Roman power, despairing to equal the Egyp- 
tians, thougtit it honour enou^ to borrow the monuments of 
their kings. 

An obeQsk is a quadrangular, taper, high spire r.r pyramid, 
raised perp^dicularly, and terminating in a po!r t, to serve as 
an ornament to some open square, and is very often covered 
with inscriptions or hietoglypHics, that is, with mystical 
characters or symbols used by the Egyptians to conceal and 
disguise their sacred things, and the mysteries of thdr theo- 

•Xik.iva.p.lc7. 
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* Sesostris erected in the city of Heliopolis two obelisks of 
exceeding hard stone, brought from the quarries of Syene, at 
the extremity of Egypt. They were each 120 cubits high, 
tfia* is, 30 fathoms, or IftO feet f. The emperor Augustus, 
having made Egypt a province of the empire, caused these two 
obelisks tobe transported to Rome, one whereof was afterwards 
broken to pieces. \ He durst »ot Tenture upon a third, whicdk 
was of a monstrous size. It was made in the reign of Ram« 
eses : It is said that 30,000 men were employed in the cutting 
of it. Constantius, more daring than Augustus, ordered it to 
be removed to Rome. T^o of these obelisks arc still seen, 
as weU as another of 100 cubits, or 35 fathoms high^ and 8 
cubitsor t fisithoms m diameter. j| Caius Ca&sar had it brought 
from Egypt in a ship of so odd a form, that, according to Pli- 
liy, the lik^had never been seen. 

Every part of Egypt abounded with this kind of obelisks : 
They were for the most part cot in the quarries of Upper 
Egypt, where some are now to be seen half iinished. But the 
most wonderful circumstance is, that the ancient Egyptians 
should have had the art and contrivance to dig even in the v&* 
ry quarry a canal, through whidt the water of the Nile ran in 
the time of its inundation ; from whence they afterwards rais* 
ed up the columns, obelisks, and statues, on f rafts, propor* 
tioned to their weight, in oiider to convey them into Lower 
Egypt. And as the country abounded every where with ca« 
nals, there -were few places to which those huge bodies might 
not be carried with ease ; although their weight would have 
broke every other kind of engine. 



SECTION n. 

THE PYRABII9S. 

Aptrahii>** is a solid or hollow body, having a large, 
and generally a square base, and terminating in a point. 

There were three pyramids in Egypt more famous than 
the rest, one whereofff deserved to be ranked among the se* 
ven wonders of Uie world ; they did not stand very Eir from 

• Olod.lib.i. p. ^7. 

fit is proper to observe, once for all, that an Egyptiaa cnhlt, acconl* 
ing to Mr. Greaves, was one foot nine inches andaboat three-fourths 
•f our measure. 
I PHn, U ixxvL c, 8, f . | Win. I. xxxvi. c. 9. 

^ Rafts kre piecei tffizt tfMber ^ut (Ofretlier, to carry goed#on riven. 
** Herod. U it. c 1^4, &c. Diod. 1. i« p. J9"-4I* Plin* lib. jiivrii 
c. X a« tt Vide Diod* Sic* 
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die atf of MempliB. I afaall take nodce here only xji the 
In-gest of tbe tln-ee. This pynmid, like the rest, was btalt 
on a rock) haTJog a square base, cut on the outside as so many 
tlqiBy and decreaang gradually quite to the summit. It was 
built with atones of a prodigious sise, the least of which were 
39 feet lo^, wrsught with wonderfiil airt, and covered with 
hieroglyphics. According to several andent authors, each 
side was 800 feet broad, and as many high. The summit of 
the pyramid, which to those who viewed it from bdow seemed 
a point, was a line platform, composed often or twelve massy 
stones, and each ade of that platform 16 or 18 feet long. 

M. de Chazelles, of die academy of Sciences, who went pur* 
posely on the spot in 1693, gives us the following dimenaons : 

The side of the square b:ise, 110 fathoms. 

The fronts are equilateral trian^es, and 7 12,100 square 
therefore the superiioies of the base is 5 fethoms. 

The perpendicular height, 77j &thoms. 

The solid contents 313,590 cubical fathoms. 

100,000 men were constantly employed about this work, 
and were relieved every three months by the same number^ 
Ten complete years were spent in hewing out the stones, ei- 
ther in Aralna or Ethiopia, and in conveying them to Egypt ; 
and twenty years more in building this immense edifice, the 
inside of wluch contained numberless rooms and apartments. 
There were expressed on the pyramid, in Egyptian charact. 
ters, the sums it cost only in garlic, leeks, onions, and the like, 
for the workmeji ; and the whole amounted to l,6pO talents 
of silver*, that is, 4,5(K),000 French livres ; from whence it 
was easy to conjecture what the whole must have amounted 
to. 

Such were the femous ^;yptian pyramids, which, by their 
figure as well as size, have triumphed over the injuries of time 
and the Barbarians* But what efforts soever men may make, 
their nothingness will always appear. These pyramids were 
tombs ; and there is still to be seen, in the middle of the largest, 
an empty sepulchre, cut out of one entire stone, about three 
feet deep and broad, and a little above six feet longf. Thus 
rU this bustle, all tHis expence, and afl the labours of so many 
thousand men, ended in procuring a prince, in this vast and al- 
most boundless pile of, building, a little vault six feet in length. 
Besides, tU^ tings who built tfiese pyramids had it not in their 
power to be buried in them, and so did not enjoy the sepulchre 

* About S5,«ool. SttfUog. t Strabo meati^B* the Sepalckre» 

Lib. ivii. p. 8o8. . i . . ' 
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they had built. The public hatred whieh thev Incurred, bjr 
reason of their unheard-of cruelties to their subjects, in laying 
such heavy tasks upon them,, occa^oned their beihg interred 
in some obscure place, to prevent their bodies from be^g ex* • 
posed to the fhry and vengeancp of the poptiiace. 

* This last circumstance, which historians have taken par* 
ficular notice o£^ teaches us what judgment we ought to pass 
on these edifices, so much boasted of by the ancients. It isbuj^ 
just to remark and esteem the noble genius which the £gyp« 
tians had for architecture ; a genius that prompted them, n>om 
the earliest times, and before they could have any models to 
imitate, to aim hi all things at the grand and magnificent ; and 
to be intent on real beauties, without deviating in the least 
from a hoble simplicity, in which the highest perfection of 
the art consists. But what idea ought we- to form of those 
princes, who considered as something grand the raising by a 
mukitiide of hands, and bf the hel]^ of money, immeoBe struc- 
tures, mth the sole view of rendering their names immortal ; 
and who did not scruple to destroy thousands of their subjecti 
to satisfy their vain-glory ! They differed very much from the 
Eomans, who sought to immorUdize themsdives by works e£ 
a magnificent kind, but at the same time of public utility. 

t Pliny gives us, in few words, a just idea of these pyra« 
Bids, when he caU* them a ibolii^ and useless ostentation sf 
^ wealth df the Egyptian kings : JRrg'um fiecum^ otio^a otf 
$tulta cHentatia ; and adds, that b^ a just punishment th^ 
memory is buried Bi oblivion, the historians not agreein|fa- 
mong tberayselves about the names of those who first raised 
those vain monuments. Infer eoa non cwutat a qtdbusfac^ 
Utmtj jiutisHmo ca9u obHterati^ tanU -vamtatU auctoribu^^ 
In a word, according to the judicious remark of Diodorusy 
the industry of the architects of those p3rramids is no less va- 
luable and praise-worthjr than the design of the Egyptian 
kings contemptible and ridiculous. 

But what we should most admire in these ancient monu- 
ments, is the true and standing evidence they give of tiiie skill 
of the Egyptian^ in lajstroaoHiy i. that is, in a science which 
seems incapable of being broug^U to perfection, but by a long 
, series of years, and a great number of observations. M.^ de 
Chazelles, when he measured the great pyramid in question, 
found that the four sides of it were turned exactly to the four 
quarters of the w^rld ; aa^cousequently showed the true meri- 

• Piedf lib. i, p. 49. t Lib. uxvi. cap. 1%. 
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diaa of that place. Now, as so exact a sitaation was in all 
probability purposely pitched upon by those who piled up this 
huge mass of Stones, above three thousand years ago, it fol- 
lows, thatj during so long a space of time, there has been nq 
alteration in the heavens in that respect, or, which amount* 
to the same thing, in the poles of the earth or the meridians- 
This is M. de Fontenellc^ remark in his eulogium of M. d« 
Chazelles. 



SECTION in, 

THE LABTRINTH. 

What • has been said cooocfning the judgment we ought 
to form of the pyramids may also be applied to*he kbyrinth, 
which Herodotus, who saw it, assures us was stiH more sor- 
prisuig than the pyramids. It was built at the most soudiem 
part of the Lake of Maris, whereof, mention wiU^e^ade pre- 
sently, near the town of Crocodiles^ the same wi<ii Arsmoc. 
It was not so mTVch one sbgle palace, »» a magnificent pile 
composed of twelve palaces^ regularly disposed, which had 
acommunication wkh each other. Fiftecai hundred rooms, in- 
ferspersed with terraces, were raided round twrfvehftUs, and 
disctvered no outlet tasaehat went to see them^ There were 
the like number of biuldin|;s under ground. Utese subter- 
raneous structures were designed for the butying^lace ofthe 
kings, and (who can speak this without connision, and with- 
out deploring the blindness of man ?) for keeping the. sacred 
crocodiles, which a nation, so wise in other • i^^iects, wor- 
shipped as gods. 

In order to visit the rooms and halls of the labyrinth^ it wa& 
necessary, as the reader will naturally suppose, for peq)le to. 
take the same precaution as.Ariadne.made Tlies^suse^ when 
he was obliged to gq and ^ht the Minotaur in. die labyrintk 
i»f Crete. Virgildesca'ibesitin this manner.: i 

Ut f quondam CrctaE fcVtur Ubyrtnfchtls in alts 

Parietibo^ t^xtum cofccb iter aiu:ipitelnj[}ue • ^ 

Millc.vii* habaisse dolum, qiia signa ioqadndi - 

Falleret ihdcprenms et irrcmAabilis crr«r. 

Hie \ labor illc domus, tt ineitricabili* error. ,; .. 

P»dalu», ip9edol«stectimmbageiquere»oLv}C^. j : 

Cxca r«gcns filo vestigia. 

• Herod. l.ii; €.148. 'Dlod. 1. i. p. 4*-^ #liti. Ltttvi.d. 13. 
Strab. I. xvii. p. 81 1. f Virg. 1. ▼. vcr. 588, &c. J Ibid. 1. ▼!. 
▼cr.'a;. &c. 



SECTION IV. 

THE LAKE OF MOERIS. 

• Tif E noblest and most wcmderfiil of all the structures or 
works of the kings of Egypt was the lake of Moefis. Accord- 
ingly, Herodotus considers it as vastly superior to the pyra- 
mids and labyrinth. As Egypt was moi'e or less fruitful in 
proportion to the inundations of the Nile, and as in these 
floods the too general flow or ebb of the waters were equally 
fatal to the lands, king Moeris, to prevent these two incon- 
veniences, and correct, as far as lay in his power, the irregu- 
larities of the Nile, thought proper to call art to the assistance 
of nature, and so caused the lake to be dug which afterwards 
went by his name. It f was abouft 600 stadia, that is, about 
180 French leagues in circumference, and 300 feet deep. Two 
pyramids, on each of which stood a colossal statue, seated on 
a throne, raised their heads to the height of 3fO feet, in the 
midst of the lake, whilst their foundations took up the same} 
space under the water ; a proof that they were erected before 
the cavity was filled, and a demonstration that a lake of such 
vast extent was the work of man's hands, in one prince's 
reign. This is what several historians have related concern- 
ing the lake Moeris^ on the testimony of the inhabitants of the 
country ; and the biahop of Meaux, in his discourse on Uni- 
versal History, relates the whole as fact. . With regard to 
myself, I will confess that I do not seethe least probability in 
it. Is it possible to conceive; that a lake of 1^0 leagues in cir- 
cumference, could have been dug in the reign of one prince ? 
In what manner, and where could the earth taken from it be 
conveyed ? What should prompt the Egyptians to lose the 
surface of so much land ? By what arts could they fiU this vast 
tract with the superfluous waters of the Nile ? Many other ob- 
jections might be made. In my opinion, therefore, we ought 
to follow Pomponius Mela, an ancient geographer : especially 
as his account is confirmed by several modem travellers. Ac- 
cording to that author, this lake is but 20,000 paces, that is, 
seven or eight French leagues in circumference : Mmris^ alU 
^uandacamfiut^ nunc lacusynnginii ndlUafiaesuum in circuU 
tu patem. 

This lake had a communication with the Nile, by a great 

• Herod. 1. ti. Z4e. Strab. 1. xrii. p« 787. Died, 1. i. p. 47- Plii. 
I. ▼. c. 9. Pomp. M«U, l.i. J 

f Vid<»i^rod* a^^XUtd.] PUoy afreet almoit with thcni. 
Mela. Li. 
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canal 4 leagues long^, and 50 fe^ broad. Great sluices 
either opened or shut the canal and lake^ as there was occa- 
rion. 

The charge of opening or shutting them amounted to 50 ta* 
lents, that is, 50,000 French cvownst- The fi?»hing Ol this 
lake brought the monarch immense sums ; but its chief use re« 
latecl to the overflowing of the Nile* When it rose too higb, 
and was like to be attended with fatal cmisequfenoes, the 
sluices were opene4 : and the waters having a free passage 
into the lake, covered the lands no lou^r than was necessary 
to enrich them. On the contraryi when the inUndatioft was 
too low, and threatened a £imine, a sufficient quantity of wa- 
ter, by the help of drains, was lei out of the lake, to water 
the lands. In this manner the irregularities <^ the Nile were 
corrected ; and Strabo remarks, that in liis time, under Pe- 
tronius,'"a governor of Egypt, when theintndatioii of the Nile 
was 13 cubits, a very great plenty etiSi»ed ; and e^en when it 
rose but to 8 cubits, the dearth was scarce £blt in the country ; 
doubtless, because the waters Of the lake mtfde up for those 
of the inundation, by the help of canals and^dra^is. 

SECTION V. 

\./' THft IKWDATIOHS OF THE KILE. 

/ The Nile is the ^eatest wonder in Egypt. As it seldom 
tains there, this river, which waters the whole comitry by its 
regular inundations, supplies that defttot, by bringing, as an 
yearly tribute, the rains of other countries ; which made a 
poet say ingeniously, ** The Egyptian pasturfes, how great 
soever the drought may be, hc^crt* implore Japiter for rain.** 
Te pro)>ter nalloa tetlQs tua postulst tmbres^ 
Arida ncc pluvio '•u{>plicat lierba Jovif^ 

To multiply so beneficeDt a rivei*, £^[)rpt was eut mto nitm- 
berless canals, of a length and breadth proportioned to the 
different sUuation and wants of tUel lands. The? Nile brought 
fertility every^-where with Hs Salutary sti<eams, united cities 
one with another, atid the Meditef rane^n with the Red Sea ; 
maintained trade at home and abroad, and fortified the king- 
dom against the enemy ; so that it was at once the nourisher 
and protector of E^pt. The.ficlds were delivered up to it ; 
but the cities that were raised with immen&e labour, and stood 

* Eighty-6ve stadia. f t, Ii,i^o«terifeg;.' 

\ Scn^a'(5lH. ^^it,Krr;%.;)T«Sirib«^iA«?s*^Ci^iestoOvid, but 
they arc TiliuUus's. 
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like islands in the midst of the waters, looked down with J07 
on 4ihe pladaa which were oTerflowed^ and at the same time 
enriched by tiie Kile. 

This is a general idea of the nature and eflfects of this river, 
so fsuBious among the ancients. But a wonder bo astonishing 
in itself, and which has been the object of the cimosity and ad* 
mirattcm of the learned in all ages, seems to require a more 
particular descriptioa, in which I shall be as (Concise as possible. 

I. THE SOURCE OF THE WILE. 

The ancients placed the sources of the Nile in the moun- 
tains of the moon (as they are commonly called), in the 10th 
degree of south latitude. But our modern travellers have dis* 
covered that they lie in the 12th degree of north latitude : and 
by that mean they cut off about four or five hundred leagues 
of the course which the ancients gave tliat river. It rises at 
the foot of a great mountain in the kingdom of Goyam in 
Abyssinia from two springs, or eyes (to speak in the language 
of the country), the same word in Arabic signifying eye and 
fountain. , These springs are 30 paces from one another, each 
as large as one of our wells, or a coach-wheel. The Nile is 
increased with many rivulets which run into it ; and after 
passing through Ethiopia in ameandrous course flows at last 
mto Egypt. 

ri. THE CATARACTS OF THE NILE. 

That name is given to some parts of the Nile- where the 
water faBs down ft*om the steep rocks*. This river, which 
at first glides smoothly along the vast deserts of Ethiopia, be- 
fore it enters Egypt, passes by the cataracts. Then growing 
on a dudden,<iontrary to its nature, raging and violent m thos6 

• Excipiunt earn (Nilum) cataractaB,nohiU8 insigni spectaculo lo- 
cus — lliic excitaeift primum aquis, quag sine tumuitu If ai aiveodux erat, 
violentusicc torrent per marlignos transitns pro»tlit, dissimilis sibi ■ 
tasdemque elactatus obftantia, in va»tam altitudinem subito destitu- 
tus cadit, cum ing^enti circutnjacentium regionum strepitu ; quern pre* 
ferre ^ens ibi a Persis coilocata non potuit, obtusis assiduo fragore 
auribus, et ob hoc sedibus ad quietiora translatls. Inter miracul aflu- 
minis incredibilem incolarum audaciam accept. Blntparvula navigia 
conscendunt, quorum alter navera regit, alter exhaurit. Deinde niul- 
tum inter rapidam insaniam NUi ec reclprocos fluctus volutati, tan- 
dem tenuisslmos canales tenent, per quosaugusta rupiumeffugiunt : 
et cum toto flamine efTusi, navigium ruens manu temperant, magoo* 
que •pectantium meru iil caput nlzi, enm jam adpIoraveri«, mersosque 
atque obrutos tanta mole credidei^s, longe ab eo in qudm ccciderant i 
loco navigant, torment! nioio missi. Nee mergit cadens unda, %cA 
plants aquis tradit. Senec, Nat. Quaest. 1. iv. c. «. 

Vol. I. . N 
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places where it is pent up and restrained ; after having at last 
broke through all obstacles in its way, it precipitates from 
the top of some rocdcs to the bottom, with so loud a noisci 
that it b heard three leagues oif. 

The inhabitants of the country, accusttHned by long prac- 
tice to this sport, exhibit here a spectacle to travellers that is 
more terrifying than diverting. Two of them go into a little 
boat ; the one to guide it, the other to throw out the waten 
After having long sustained the violence of tlie raging waves, 
by managing their little boat very dexterously, they su&r them- 
selves to be earned away with the Impetuous torrent as swift 
as an arrow. The affrighted spectator imagines they are g(>> 
hig to be swallowed up in the precipice down which they &!, 
when the Nile, restored to its natural course, discovers them 
again, at a considerable distance, on its smooth and calm wa- 
ters. This is Seneca's account, which is ccmfirmed by our 
. modem travellers, 

III. CAUSES OF THE INUKBATIONS OF THE KILE. 

* The ancients have invented many subtile reasons for the 
Kile's great increase, as may be seen in Herodotus, Diodorus 
Siculus, and Seneca. But is now no longer a matter of dis- 
pute, it being almost universally allowed, that the inundations 
of tlie Nile are owing to the great rains which fall in Ethiopia, 
from whence this river flows. These rains swell it to sudi a 
degree, that Ethiopia first, and then Egypt, are overflowed ; 
and that which at nrst was but a large river, rises like a sea, 
and overspreads the. whole country. 

t Strabo observes, that the ancients only guessed that the 
inundations of the Nile were owing to the rains which faH in 
great abundance in Ethiopia ; but adds, that several travellers 
have since been eye witnesses of it : Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
who was very curious in all things relating to arts and sciences, 
having sent thither able persons purposely to examine this 
matter, and to ascertain tlie cause of so uncommon and re- 
markable an efiect. 

IV^ THE TIME AVD CONTINUANCE OF THE INUNDATIONS. 

\ Herodotus, and after him Diodorus Siculus, and several 
other authors, declare, that the Nile begins to flow in Egypt 
at the summer solstice, that is about the end of June, and cou- 

♦ Herod. 1. ii. c 19— a;. Diod- 1. i. p. 55— 39- Scnec. NsU 
^ iQosedt. 1. iv. c. i. & a. f Lib. xvii. p. 789. 

i Herod. 1. ii. c. 19. Diod. 1. i. p. aa. 
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tinues to rise tiU the end of Srotember ; anfl then decreases 
gradaally during the months of October and November ; after 
ivhich it retmns to its channel^ and resumes its wonted course. 
This account agrees almost with the relations of all the mo- 
derns, and is founded in reality on the natural cause of the in- 
undation, viz, the rains which fall in Ethiopia. Now, accord- 
ing to the constant testimony of those who h^ve been on the 
spot, these rains begin to fall in the month of April, and con- 
tinue, during five months, till the end of August and beginning 
of September. The Nile's increase in Egypt must consequent- 
ly begin three weeks or a month after the rains have begun 
to fall in Abyssinia ; mid, accordingly, travellers observe, that 
the Nile begins to rise in the month of May, but so slowly at 
the first, that it probably does not yet overflow its banks. The 
inundation happens not till about the end of June, and lasts 
the three following months, according to Herodotus. 

I must point out to such as consult the originals, a contra* 
diction in &iis place between Herodotus and Diodorus on one 
side ; and oa the other between Strabo, Pliny, and Solinus. 
These last shorten very much the continuance of the inunda- 
tion, and suppose the Nile to draw ofiF&om the lands in three 
months or a hundred days ; and that which adds to the dif- 
ficulty, is, Pliny seems to ground his opinion on Uie testimony 
of Herodotus : Jn totum autem revbcatur M'lua intra rifias 
in Idbray tU tradit Herodotu9y centeHmo die. I leave to the 
learned the reconciling of this contradiction. 

V» THE HEIGHT OF THE INUNDATIOWS. 

* The just height of the inundation, according to Pliny, is 
Ifi cubits. When it rises but to 12 or IS, a famine is threa- 
tened ; and when it exceeds 16, there is danger. It must be 
remembered that a cubit is a foot and a half. fThe emperor 
Julian takes notice^ in a letter to Eicdicius, prefect of Egypt, 
that the height of the Nile's overflowing was 15 cubits, the 
20th of September, in 362. The ancients do not agree en- 
tirely with one another, nor with the modems, with regard 
to the height of the inundation ; but the difference is not very 
considerable, and may proceed, 1. from the disparity between 

* Tastunf incrementum est cubitorum xvi. Minores aquae non 
omma rigam : a^pltores detinent, tardiua recedendo. Has screodi 
tempora absumuDt solo madente : illx non dant sitiente. Utrumqu« 
reputat provincia. In duodecim cubitis famem scatit, in tredecim 
etaamniim esarit : quatuordecim cubtta htlaritat«m afierunt, quinde* 
cim •ecurttatem, sexdcciu deiiciai* Plio. 1. v. c/9. 

f Jul. Eptst. 50. 
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the ancient and modern measures, which it is hard to estimate 
on a fixed and certain foot ; 2. from the carelesness of the ob- 
servators and historians ; 3. from the real difference of the 
Nile's increase, which was not so great tlie nearer it ap- 
proached the sea. 

* As tlie riches of Egypt depended on the iniukdatioti of the 
Kile, all the circumstances and different degrees of its increase 
^lave been carefully considered ; and by a longseries of regular 
observations, made during many years, the iaundatioQ itself 
discovered what kind of harvest Ac ensuing year was likely to 
produce. The kings had placed at Mentis a measure on 
which these different increases were marked ; and from thence 
notice was given to all the rest of Bgypt, the iohafaitaBts df 
which knew, by that mean, oeforehand, what tk^ rai^ht fear 
or promise themselves from the harvest, f Strabo speaks of a 
well on the banks of the Nile, near the town of Sy ene^ made 
for that purpose. 

The same custom is observed to this dscf at Grand Cairo. 
In the court of a mosque there stands a pnltar, on which are 
marked the degrees of the Nile's increase ; and comnon criers 
every day prodaira in all parts of the city, how high it- is 
cisen. 'The tribute paid to the Grand Signior £sr the I'UmIs, is 
settled by tbe inundation. The day It riaes to such a hei|fht^ 
is kept as a grand festival, and solemnized with fire-works, 
feastings, and aH the demonstraticns of pid>lic rejoicing ; and 
in the remotest ages, the ovei-flo wing of tlie Nile was ^ways 
attended with an universal, joy thixmghout all E)gypt, that 
being the fountain of its happiness. 

^ The heathens ascribed the inundation of the Kile to their 
god Serapis ; and the pillar on which was marked the increase, 
was preserved religiously in the temple of that Idol. The em- 
peror Constantine having ordered it to be removed into the 
church of Alexandria, the Egyptians spread a report, thatthe 
Kile would rise no more by reason of the v/^rath of Serapis ; but 
the river overflowed and increased as usual the foUowingyears, 
Julian the apostate, a zealous protector of idolatry, caused this 
pillar to be replaced in the same temple, out of which it was 
again removed by the command of Theodosius. 

VI. THE CANALS OF THE NILE ANB~BFIHAL.PUMrS. 

Divine Providence, in givii>g so beneftcent a riyer to Egypt, 
did not thereby intend that the inhabitants of it should be idle, 

• Diod. 1. i. p. 3|. f Lib.zvii. p. 817; . . 
4 Socrat.l, i.e. xS; Sozom. 1. v. c. j. 
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and enjoy so great a blessing) "witliout taking any pains. One 
may naturally suppose, that as the Nile could not of itself co- 
ver the whole country, great labour was to be used to facilitate 
the overflowing of the lands, and numberless canals cut, in 
order to convey the waters to all parts. The villages, which 
stood very thick on the banks of the Nile on eminences, had 
each their canals, which were opened at proper times, to let 
tlie water into the country. The mcare distant villages had 
theirs also^ even to the extremities of the kingdom. Thus 
the waters were successively conveyed to the most remote 
places. Persons are not permitted to cut^tlie trenches to re- 
ceive the waters titt the river is at such a height, nor to open 
them altogether ; because otherwise some lands would be too 
much overflowed, and others not covered enough. They be- 
gin with opening them in Upper, and afterwards in Lower 
Egypt, according to the rules prescribed in a roll pr book, in 
which all the measures are exactly set down. By these means 
the water is disposed with such care, that it spreads itself over 
all the lands. The countries overflowed by the Nile are so 
extensive, and lie so low, and the number of canals bo great, 
that, of all the waters which flow into Egypt durii^g the 
months of June, July, and August, it is believed that not a 
tenth part of them reaches the sea. 

Bat as, notwithstanding all these canals, there are abundance 
of high lands which cannot receive the benefit of the Nile's 
overflowing ; this want is supplied by spiral pumps, which 
are turned with oxen, in order to bring the water into pipes 
which convey it to these lands. * Diodorus speaks of such 
an engine called Cochlea iEgyptia, invented by Archimedes 
in his travels into Egypt. 

VII. THE FERTILITY CAUSED BY THE NILE. 

There is no country in the world where the soil is more 
fruitful than in Eg3'pt \ which is owing entirely to the Nilef. 
For whereas other rivers, when Ihey overdow lands, wash a- 
way and exhaust their vivific moisture : the Nile, on the con- 
trary, by the excellent slime it brings along with it, fattens, 
and enriches them in such a manner, as sufficiently compen- 
sates for what the foregoing harvest had impaired. The hus- 
bandman, in this country, never tires himself with holding the 

* L.ib..i. p, 30. ci HH. v. p. ^if • 

f Cum cxteri amnes abluant terras et eviscerent ; Niius a^eo nihil 
czcdit nee abradtt, ut contra adjiciat vires.— fra juvat agros dua!)iis ex 
eauais, et quod inundati et quod oblimat. Senec* Nat. Quscst. 1. iv. c.2. 

N 2 
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plough, or breaking the clodft of earth* As soob as the Kile 
retires, he has no&mg to do but to turn up the earth, and 
temper it -with a little sand, in order, to lessen its rankness ; 
after which he sows it with great ease, and with little or no 
expence. Two months after, it is covered with all sorts of 
com and pulse. The Egyptians generally sow in October and 
November, according as the waters draw off, and their har- 
vest is in March and April. - 

The same land bears, in one year, three or four diiFcrent 
kinds ci crops. Lettices and cucumbers^are sown first ; then 
com ; and, after harvest, several sorts of pulse which are pe- 
culiar to Egypt. As the sun is extremely hot in Uiis country, 
and rains fall very seldom in it, it is natural to suppose, that 
the earth would soon be parched, and the com and pulse burnt 
up by so scorching a heat, were it not fj^^r the canals and re- 
servoirs with which Egypt abounds ; and which, by the drains 
from thence, amply supply wherewith to water and refiresh 
the fields and gardens. . . 

The Nile coatributes no less to the nourishment of cattle, 
which is another source of wealth to Egypt The Egyptians 
begin to turn them out to grass in Novettiljer, and they graze 
till the end of March. Words could never express how rich 
their pastures are, and haw fat the flocks and herds (which, 
by reason of the mildness of the air, are out night and day,) 
grow in a very little time. During the inundation of the Nile 
they are fed with hay and cut straw, barley and beans, which 
are thwr common food. 

A man cannot, says * Comeille le Bruyn, in his Travels ,help 
observing the admirable providence of God to this country, 
who sends at a fixed season such ggpeat quantities of rain in 
Ethiopia, in order to water Egypt, where a shower of rain 
scarce ever falls ; and who, by these meani, causes the driest 
and most sandy soil to become the richest and most fruitful 
country in the univer^. 

Another thing to be observed here, is, that (as the inhabi- 
tants say) in the beginning of June and the four following 
laonths, the north-east winds blow constantly, in order to keep 
back the waters, which otherwise would flow too fast ; and to 
hinder them from discharging themselves into the sea, the en- 
trance to which these winds bar np, as it were, from them. 
The ancients have not omitted this circumstance. 

tThe same providence, whose ways are wonderful and in- 
finitely various, displayed itself after a quite diffierent manner 

f. • - 

* Vol. IF. f Multiformii ftpieiitia, £ph. iii. lo. 
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in Palestine, in rendering it exceeding fhiitful ; not by rains, 
which fall during tiie course of the year, as is usual in other 
places ; nor by a peculiar inundation like th^t of the Nile in 
Egypt ; but by sending fixed rains at two seasons, \vhen the 
people were obedient tp God, to make them more sensible of 
their continual dependence upon him. God himself com* 
inands them, by. his servant Moses, to make this reflection : 
" *The land whither thou goest in to possess it, is not at the 
^< land of Egypt, from whence ^e came out, where thou sow- 
<^ edst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden of 
" herbs; but the land whither ye go to possess it, is a land of 
" hills and valleys, anddrinketh water of the rain of heaven." 
After this, God promises to give his people, so long as they 
shall continue obedient to him, " the former 'and the latter 
" rainc" the first in autumn, to bring up the com ; and the 
secoixd in the spring and summer, to make it grow and ripen. 

VIII. TWO DIFFERENT PHOSPECTS EXHIBITED BY THE 
• ' KILE. . 

There cannot be a finer siglit than Egypt at two seasons of 
the year, f For if a man ascends some mountain, or one of 
the largest pyramids of Grand Cairo, in the months of July 
and August, he beholds a vast sea, in which numberless towns 
and villages appear, with several causeys leading from place 
to place ; the whole interspersed with groves and fruit-trees, 
whose tops are only visible, all which forms a delightful pros- 
pect. This view is bounded by mountains and woods, which 
terminate, at the utmost distance the eye can discover, the 
most beautiful horizon that can be imagined. On the (contrary, 
in winter, that is to say, in the months of Januaryand February, 
the whole country is like one continued scene of beautiful 
meadows, whose verdure, enamelled with flowers, charms the 
eye. The spectator beholds, on every side, flocks and herds 
dispersed over all the plains, with infinite numbers of husband- 
nteti and gardeners. The air is then perfumed by the great 
quantity of blossoms on the orange, lemon, and omer trees ; 
and is so pure, that a wholesomer or more agreeable is not 
found in the world ; so that nature being then dead as it were 
in all other cUmates, seems to be alive only for so delightful 
an abode. 

♦ Dcut. xi. 10-7-13. 

■f* Ilia fades pulcherrima ett, cum jam se in igros Nllus ingcMiC* 

Latent campi, opertsequc sunt valles ; oppiida insularum niodo extant. 

. Nullum in Mediterraneis, nisi per pavigia, commercium est : major- 

que ett TaBtitia in gentibus, quo minus terraram suarum vidcnt. 

Scuec. Nat. Qusest. U It. c. %, 
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IX. THE CANAL FORMED BY THE NILE, BY WHICH A COM- 
MUNICATION IS MADE BETWEEN THE TWO SEAS. 

» The canal, by which a"cominunication was made betwceii 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, ought to have a place 
here, as it was not one of the least advantages which the Nile 
procured Egypt. Scsostris, or, according to others, Psammc- 
tichus, first projected the design, and began this work. Ne- 
cho, successor to the last prince, laid out immense sums upon 
it, and employed aprodi^ous number of men. It is said, that 
above six-score thousand Egyptians perished in the undertak- 
ing. He gave it over, terrified by an oracle, which told him 
that he would thereby open a door for Barbarians (for by this 
name they called all foreigners) to enter Egypt. The work 
was continued by Darius, the first of that nan^e ; but he also 
desisted from it, upon his being told, that as the Red Sea lay 
higher than Egypt, it would drown the whole country. But 
it was at last finished under the Ptolemies, who, by the help of 
sluices, opened and shut the canal as there was occasion. It 
began not far from the Delta, near the town of Bubastc. It 
was an hundred cubits, that is, 25 fathoms broad, so that two 
vessels might pass with ease ; it had depth enough to carry the 
largest ships ; and was above a thousand stadia, that is, above 
fifty leagues, long. This canal was of great service to the trade 
of Egypt. But it is now almost filled up, and there are scarce 
any remains of it to be seen. 



CHAP. III. 

tOWER EGYPT* 



I AM no^ to speak of Lower Egypt. Its shape, which re- 
sembles a triangle, or A^ gave occasion to its bearing the 
name Delta, which is that of one of the Greek letters. Lower 
Egypt forms a kind of island ; it begins at the place wliere 
the Nile is divided into two large canals, through which it crap* 
ties itself into the Mediterranean. The mouth on the right* 
hand is called the Pelusian, and the other the Canopic, from 
two cities in their neighbourhood, Pelusium and Canopis, now 

* Hcro4. 1. i. c. 158. Strab. 1. xvii* p. 804. PUn. 1. xv*- c- 19. 
DIod. 1* i. p* 29. 
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called Damietta a^d Rosetta. Betwe«i Hiose two larte 
braiiches, tkere arefiveothers of lessnote. This Wandls the 
best cultivated, the most fruitfiil, and the richest in Eevpt. 
Its ^lefcitie*, very anciently, were HeUopolis, Hcradteipo. 
lis, Naucratis, Sais, Tanis, Ganopus, PeluSum ; and, inlat- 
^ rC'"5«' ^^^'•la, Nicopolis, &c. It was in the country 
of Tanas that the Israelites dwelt. ^ 

^ * There wa^ at Sais, a temple dedicated to Mmerva, who 
IS supposed to be the same as Isis^ with the follo^ving inscrip^ 
tion : I am whatever hath been, And is, and shall be ;■ and 

BO mortal hath yetpierced through the veU that ahroudsme,'' 

t Hehopolis, that is, the city of the sun, was so called from 
a magnificent temple there dedicated to that planet. Herodo* 
tus, and other author* after him, relate some particulars con- 
cerniflgtlxpPiwwux and .this temple, which, Iftrue, would in- 
dee4 be^v^ry wcMiderful. .Ofthiskindof binis, ifwemaybe^ 
Jieve t£.e ancients, there is never btot oike^ at a time in the 
world. 9e is brought forth in Arabia, lives ,5 t>r 60© years, 
and ia^ th^size.of an eagle. His head is adorned with a 
^mi»g and most beautifiil crest ; the feathers of his neck a« 
of a gold colour, and the rest of a purple ; his tail is wliHe, 
intermixed with red, and his eyes sparkling like ^tars. When 
he is old, ^nd finds lu§ end. apprjw/^hing, he builds a nest with 
wood andaromatic spices, andthcn idies. Of his bones and mar- 
row a worm ieproduoed, out ofwjiich another Phccnix is form- 
ed. His fii^t care is to solemnise his parenfi^ obsequies, for 
which purpose he makes up a ball ia the shape of an egg, with 
abundance of perfumes of myrrh, as heavy as he can icarry, 
which he often assays beforehand ; then he makes a hole in it, 
where Jhe deposits his parent's body, and closes it careHedly 
with myrrh and other perfumes. After this he takes up the 
precious load on his shoulders, and flying to the altisu- of the 
sun, ia the Qity of HeiiopoUs,. he there bums It. 

Herodotus and Tacitus dispute the truth of some of the 
circunastances of this account, but seem to suppose it true in 
general. Pliny, on the contrary^ in the very beginnmg of his 
account of it, insinuaties plainly enough, that he looks upon 
the whole as fabulous ; and this is the opinion of all modem 
authors. 

This ancie&t traditi<^, though grounded on an evident 
falsehood, hath yet introduced into almost all languages, the 

* Plat, in Uid. p. 354. t Strab. L jcvli. p. 305* Hcrodv 1. il; 
c* 73. Pita. I. z, c. 4, Tacit. Add. 1* vi. c.a3. 
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custom of giving the name of Phosnix to whatever is singular 
and uncommon m its kind: Rara avis in terris^ • says Juve- 
nal, speaking of the difficulty of finding an accomplished wo- 
man in all respects ; and Seneca observes the ^me of a good 
man f. 

What is reported of the swans, viz. that they never sing but 
in their expiring moments, and that then they warble very 
melodiously, is likewise grounded merely on a ^nilgar error ; 
and yet it is used^ not only by the poets, but also by the orators, 
and even the philosophers. O mutia guogue fdscibus donatu^ 
ra cycnij si libeat sonum^ J says Horace to Melpomene. Ci- 
^cero compares the excellent discourse which Crassus made in 
the senate, a few days before his death, to the melodious sing- 
ing of a dying swan. Ilia tanquam cycnea fuit dhnrd hominis 
vox et oratio. De Orat. 1. iii. n. 6. And Socrfttes used to say, 
that good men ought to imitate swans, who perceiving, by a 
secret instinct, and a divination, what advantage there is in 
death, die singing and with joy. Prcrvidentts quid in mortc 
bom sity cum cantu et volt^tate moriuntur, Tusc. Qu. 1. i. 
n. 73. I thought this short digression might be of service.to 
youth ; and return now to my subject. 

It was in f | Heliopolis, that an ox, under the name of Mne* 
vis, was worshipped as a god. Cambyses, king of Persia, ex^ 
erdsed his sacrilegious ra|;e on this city ; burning the tem- 
ples, demolishing Qie palacep, and destroying the most pre<* 
cious monuments oi antiquity in it. There are still tobe seen 
some obelisks, which escaped his fury ; and others were 
brought from thence to Rome, to which city they are an or** 
nament even at this day. 

Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great, from whom it 
had its name, vied almost in magnificence with the ancient ci- 
ties of Egypt. It stands four days journey from Cairo, and 
was formeriy the chief mart of the eastern trade. The mer^ 
chandises were unloded at Portus Murist, a town on the 
western coastof the Red Sea ; from whence they were brought 
upon camels to a town of Thebais, called Copht, and convey- 
ed down the Nile to Alexandria, whither merchants resorted 
from all parts. 

.It is well known, that the East India trade hath at all times 
enriched those who carried it on. Ti^is was the- chief foun* 

* Sat. vi. f Vir bontis tarn cito nee fieri potest, neciatelHgi— 
ianquain Phoenizi semel aano qatngentesimo nascitur. Ef. xViu 
I Od. iii. 1. IT. I Strab. 1. zvii. p. 89/. f Idemj U zyi. p. 781* 
•• Or, Myofl Hormos. 
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tain of the vast treasures that Salomon amassed, and which en- 
abled him to build the magnificent temple •£ Jerusalem. 
* David, by his conquering Iducfiasa, became master of Elath 
and Esiongeber, two towns situated on the eastern shore of 
the Red Sea. From these two ports, t Solomon sent fleets to 
Ophir and Tarsliish, which always brought back immense 
riches \, This traffic, after having been enjoyed some 
time by the Syrians, who regained Idumea, shifted from them 
to the Tyrians, || These got all their merchandise conveyed, 
by the way of Rhinocolura, a sea-port town lying between the 
confines of Egypt and Palestine, to Tyre, from whence they 
distributed them all over the western world. Hereby the Ty- 
rians enriched themselves exceedingly, under the Persian em- 
pire, by the favour and protection of whose monarchs they 
had the full possession of this trade. But when the I^olemies 
had made themselves masters ' of E^^t, they soon drew this 
trade into their kingdom, by building Berenice, and other 
ports on the western side of the Red Sea, belonging to Egypt, 
and fixed their chief marf at Alexandra, which thereby rose 
to be the city of the greatest trade in the world. There it 
continued for a great many centuries after ; and all the traf- 
fic which the western parts of the world from that time had 
with Persia, India, Arabia, and the eastern coasts of Africa, 
•was wholly carried on through the Red Sea, and the mouth 
of the Nile, till a way was discovered, a little above 200 years 
since, of sailing to those parts by the Cape of Good Hc^. 
After this the Portuguese for some time managed this trade : 
but now it is in a manner engrossed wholly by the English and 
Dutch. This short account of the East India trade, from So- 
lomon's time to the present age, is extracted from Dr. Pri- 
deauxlf. 

** For the conveniency of trade, there was built near Alex- 
andria, in an island called Pharos, a tower which bore the 
same name. At the top of this tower was kept a fire, to light 
such ships as sailed by night near those dangerous coasts, 
-which were full of sands and shelves ; from whence all tow- 
ers designed for the same use, have been called, as Pharo di 
jife^sinuy 8cc The famous architect Sostratus built it by or- 
der of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who expended 800 talents upon 
it f f. It was reckoned one of the seven wonders of the world, 

♦ % Sam; viii. 14^ + I Kings ix. »6. 

\ He got in one voyage 450 talcats of gold, a Chron viii 1 8. which 
amounts to 3,240,000!. Prid. Connect. Vol. I. ad ann. 74©, not. 

g Strib. 1. xvi. p. 4»i- t Part U 1. i- p. 9. 

•• Strab. 1. xvii. p. 717. Plin* !• xxxvi. c. i» 

t f 8oQ»ooo crowDt, or ito,oeol, ttcrliog. 
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Soaie have commended that prince, for pcrmKting the archi- 
tect to put his nam^ in the inscription ivhich was fixed on the 
tower instead of bis own*. It was rery short and plain, ac- 
cording to the manner erf the ancients. Sotffatus Cnidiu^y 
Bexiiihania F. Bus Servatorilms^ pro navigandbus^ i. e. 
« Sostratusthe Cnidian, son of Dexiphanes, to the protecting 
« deities, for tlie use of seafaring people." But certainly 
Ptolemy must'have very much undervalued that kind of im- 
mortality which princes are generally very fond of, to suffer, 
that his name should not be so much as mentioned in the in- 
scription of an edifice so capable of immortalizing him. t %ybat 
we read in Lucian concerning this matter, deprives Ptolemy 
of a modesty, which indeed would be very ill placed here. 
This author informs us, that Sostratus, to engross the whole 
glory of that noble structure to himself, caused the inscrip- 
tion with his own name to be carved in the marble, which he 
afterwards covered with lime, and thereon put the king's 
name. The lime soon mouldered away : and by that me^n, 
instead of procuring the architect the honour with which he 
had flattered himself, served Only to discover to future ages 
his mean fraud, and ridiculous vanity. 

Riches failed not to bring into this city, as they usually do 
in all places, luxury and licentiousness ; so that the Alexan- 
drian voluptuousness became a proverb |. In this city arts and 
sciences were also industriously cultivated, witness that stately 
edifice called the Museum, where the literati used to meet, 
and were maintained at the public expence ; and the famous 
library, which was augmented considerably by Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, and which, by the munificence of the kings his suc- 
cessors, at last contained 700,000 volumes. |j In Cwsav'swars 
with the Alexandrians, part of this library, situated in the 
% Bruchion, which consisted of 400,000 volumes, was unhap- 
pily consumed by fire. 

• ■' '■ 

PART SECOND. 

Of the Manners and Customs of the Egtptiaks. 

EGYPT was ever considered by all the ancients, as the 
most renowned school for wisdom and politics, and the 
source from whence most arts and sciences were derived. This 

• Magno aBimo Ptolcnaaei regis, quod in ea permiserit Stostrati Cai- 
dii architect! strncturas nomen interibi. Plin. 
t De Scribend. Hist p %6. 

\ Ne Alexandrinis quidcm perraittenda dtliciis. Qnintil. 
||Pluc. in. Cass. P' 731. Seneca de tranquill. amoi* c. 9* 
5 A quarter or divition of the city of Alexandria. 
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kingdom beStowei^ its noblest labours and finest arts on theim* 
proving mankind ; and Greece was so sensible of thisj that its 
most illustrious men, as Homer, Pythagoras, Plato ; even i a 
great legislatois, LycurguS and Solon, with many more whcm 
it is needless to mentfon, travelled into "Egypt, toicomplete 
their studies, und draw from that fountain whatever was most 
rare and valuable in every kind of learning. God himself ka« 
given this kingdom a glorious testimony, when, praising Mo- 
ses, he says ofhim, that " * he was learned in all the wisdom 
«* of the Egyptians/' 

To give some idea of the manners and customs of Egypt, I 
riiall confine myself principally to these particulars : its kings 
and government ; priests and religion ; soldiers and war ; sci- 
ences, arts,, and trades. 

The reader must not be surprised, if he sometimes finds, 
in the customs 1 take notice of, a kind of contradiction. This 
circumstance is owing, either to the difference of countries 
and nations which did not always follow the same usages ; or 
to the dififexent way of thinking of the lustorians whem I copy. 



CHAP. I. ^ 

CoKCEirWlKG THE KlNGS AND .GOVERNMENT*. 

THE E^rptians were the first people who rightly under- 
stood the rules of government. A nation so grave and 
serious immediately perceived, that the true end of politics 
is to make life easy, and a people happy. 

The kingdom was hereditary ; but,^ according to f Diodo- 
Tus, the Eg^tian princes conducted themselves in a different 
manner from what is usually seen in other monarchies, where 
th^ prince acknowledges no other rule of his actions but his 
arhtttrary will and pleasure. But here kings were under great- 
er restraint from the laws than their subjects. They had some 
particular ones, digested by a former monarch, that compo- 
sed part of those books which the Egyptians called sacred. 
Thus every thing being settled by ancient custom, they never 
sought to live in a different way from their ancestors. 

No slave or foreigner was admitted into the immediate ser- 
vice of the prince ; such a post was too important to be in- 
trusted to any persons, except those who were the most distin- 
giitshed by their birth) and had received the most excellent 

^ ♦ Acts viiv %%» t DiodiU i.p. 63, &r. 

Vol. L O 
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education ; to the end that, as they had the liberty of a|iproadi- 
ing the king's person, day and night, he might, frOm men so 
qualified, hear nothing which was unbecomin|f the royal ma* 
jesty^ or have any sentiments instilled into hun, but such as 
were of a noble and generous kind. For, adds Diodorus, it 
is very rarely seen, that lungs fly out into an^ vicious excess, 
unless those who approach them approve their irregularides, 
or serve as instruments to their passions. 

The kings of Egypt freely permitted not only the quality 
and proportion of their eatables and liquids to be prescribed 
tiiem (a thing customary in Eg^pt^ the inhabitants of which 
were all sober, and whose air inspired frugality), but even 
that all their hours, and almost every action, should be under 
the regulation of the laws. 

In the mommg at day-break, when the head is clearest, 
and the thoughts most unperpiexed, they read the several let- 
ters they received ; to, form a more just and distinct idea of 
the afiairs which were to come under their consideration that 
day. 

As soon as they were dretsed, they went to the daily sacri* 
fice performed in the temple ; where, surrounded with tbeir 
whole court, and the victims placed before the altar, they as- 
sisted at the prayer pronounced aloud by the high-priest, in 
which he asked of the gods health, and all other blesdngs, for 
the king, because he governed his people with clemency and 
justice, and made the laws of his kingdom the rule and stand- 
ard of his actions. The high-priest entered into a long detail 
of his virtues ; observing that he was religious to the gods, 
affable to men, moderate, just, magnanimous, sincere; an ene- 
my to folsehood ; liberal; master of his passions ; punishing 
crimes with the utmost lenity, but boundless in rewarding me- 
rit. He next spoke of the faults which kings might be guilty 
of; but supposed, at the same time, that they never commit- 
ted any, except by surprise or ignorance ; and loaded with 
imprecations such of their ministers as gave them ill coun« 
^1, and suppressed or disguised the truth. Such were the 
.methods of conveying instruction to their kings. It was 
thought that reproaches would only sour their tempers ; and 
"that the most effectual method to inspire them with vir- 
tue, would be to point out tq them their duty, in praises con- 
formable to the sense of the laws, and pronounced in a solemn 
manner before the gods. After tlie prayers and sacrifice 
were ended, the counsels and actions of gi^t m€n were read 
to the king out of the sacred books, in order that he might 
govern his dominions according to their maxims, and main- 
tain the laws which had made his predecessors and their sub- 
jects so happy. 
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I have already observefl, that the quantity as well as quality 
of both eatables and liquids, were prescribed, by the laws,*to 
the king : his table was covered with nothing but the most 
common meats; because eating in Egypt was designed, not tq 
tickle the palate, but t6 satisfy the cravings of nature. One 
-would have concluded, observes the historian, that these rules 
hadhcen laid down by some able physician, who was attentive 
only to the health of the prince, rather than by a legislator. 
The same simplicity was seen in all other things; and we 
read in * Plutarch, of a temple in Thebes, which had one of 
its pillars inscribed with imprecations against that kin^ who 
first introduced profusion and luxury into Egypt. 

The principal duty of kings, and their most essentia] func- 
tion, is the administering justice to their subjects. Accord- 
ingly, the kings of Egypt cultivated more immediately^ this, 
duty, convinced that on this depended not only the ease and- 
comfort of the several individuals, but the happiness of tho 
state ; which would be an herd of robbers, rathef than aking»: 
dom, should the weak be unprotected, and the powerful ena-' 
bled by their riches and credit to commit crimes with impu- 
nity. 

Thirty judges were selected out of the principal cities, to' 
form a body or assembly for judging tlie whole kingdom. Tht 
prince, in nlling these vacancies, chose such as were most re-! 
nowned for their honesty ; and put at their head him who, 
was roost distinguished tor his knowledge and love of the laws,' 
and was had in the most universal esteem. By his bounty, they 
had revenues assigned them, to the end that, being freed from^ 
domestic cares, they might devote their whole time to the ex-' 
ecution of the laws. Thus, honourably subsisted by the gene- 
rosity of the prince, they administered justice gratuitously to 
the people, who have a natural right to it ; among whom it 
ought to have a free circulation, and, in some sense, among 
the poor more than the rich, because the latter find a support 
within themselves ; whereas the very condition of the former . 
exposes them more to injuries, and therefore calls louder fof 
the protection of the laws. To guard against surprise, afiairs' 
were transacted by writing in the assemblies of these judges. 
That species of eloquence, a false kind, was dreaded, wlucK^ 
daezles the mind^ and moves the passions. Truth could nol 
be express^ with too much plainness, as it was to have the 
only sway in judgments ; because in that alone tke rich and 
poor, the x>owerAil and'weak, the learned and the ignorant, . 
were to find'rdief and security. The president of this senatt - 

* ^e ln<i«fc Oiir. p. 554. 
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wore a coSar of gold set with precious stones, at which huDg 
a fig^ire represented blind, this being called the emblem ol 
tnitli. When the president put this collar on, it was under- 
stood as a signal to enter upon business. He touched the par- 
ty with it who was to gain his cause, and this was the rorm 
of passing sentence. 

The most excellent circumstance in the laws of the Ito^)* 
tlans, was, that every individual from his infancy was nurroed 
in the strictest observance of them. A new custom in • Egjrpt 
T^as a kind of miracle. All things there ran in the old chan- 
nel ; and the exactness with which little matters were adhered 
tb, preserved those of more importance ; and indeed no na- 
tion ever preserved their laws and customs longer than the> 
Egyptians. 

, Wilful murder was punished with f death, whatever might 
be the condition of the murdered person, whether he was free- 
born or otherwise. In this the humanity and equity of the 
Egyptians was superior to that of the Romans, who pve the 
master an absolute power as to life and death over his slave. 
The emperor Adrian, indeed^ abolished this law, from an opi- 
nion, that an abuse of this nature ought to be reformed, let ittf 
antiquity or authority be ever so great. 

J jP^rjury w^s also punished with death, because that crime 
attacks both the gods, whose majesty is trainpled upon by in- 
voicing their name to a false oath ; and men, in breaking the 
strongest! tie of human society, viz, sincerity and hones^. 
' [f The false accuser was condemned to undergo the pimish- 
ment whi^h the person accused was to have suflered^ had the 
accusation been proV^d^.- 

1 He who had neglected or refused to save a man's life when 
attacked, if it was in his power to assist him, was punished as 
rigorously as the assassin : Butif the unfortunate person could 
not be succoured, the offender was at least to be impeached, 
and penalties were decreed for any neglect of this kind. TTius 
the svfijjects were a guard and protection to one another ; and 
the whole body of Uie community united against the designs 
of .the bad. 

,**J^o man was allowed to be useless to the. state ; but every 
Ihan was obliged to enter his ' name and place of abode in a 
public register, that remained in the hands of the magistrate, 
and to annex his profession, and in what manner he lived. ^ If 

^ • Plut. in Tim. p. 656. t Diod. I, i. p. yo, J Pag. dg. 
^Uem. , ^Idera. ., ••DioA. 1. L p. 69. 
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such a onegjEtve aietlse account of himself) he wlis immediate- 
ly put to death. 

* To pdeveut borrowing of monejr^ the parent of ^loth, 
fraudap'and chicane, king A^ychus made a very judicious la w^ 
Xhe wisest and best regulated states^ as^^Mhens and Rome, ever 
found insuperable difficulties in contriving a just medium, to 
t^jstraiU) on one hand, the cruelty of the creditor in the exap- 
tion id his loan ; and on the .other, the knavery of the debtes^ 
-who refused or neglected to pay his debts. Now Egypt teok 
a. wise course on this occasion 'y^ and without doing an^ injury 
.to the personal liberty of its inhiabitants, or ruining their famit- 
lies, pursued the debtor with incessant fears of infamy from his 
dish(mes1y. No man was permitted to borrow money without 
pawning to the creditor &e body of his father^ which ^very 
Egyptian embalmed with great care, and kept reverentially 
in his house, as will be observed in the sequel, and therefore 
inight be easily moved from one place to another. £uf it was 
equally impmus and infamous not to, redeem soon so precious 
a pledge y and he who died without having discharged this du- 
ty vv^s deprived of the customary honours paid to the deadf. 

\ Diodorus remarks an error committed by some of the 
Grecian legislators. ITiey forbid,, for instance, the taking 
away, to satisfy de^bts, the horses, ploughs, and other imple» 
ments of husbandry employed by peasants ; judging it inhu- 
man to reduce, by this security, these poor men to an impos* - 
sibility of discharging their debts, and getting their bread: 
but at the same time they pennifcted tlie creditor to imprison 
the peasants themselves, who only were capable of using . 
these implements ; which exposed them to the same iuconve- 
nieuces, and at the same time deprived the government of 
persons who belonged, and aie necessary to it; who labour 
for tlie public emolument, and over whose person no private 
man has any right. 

II Polygamy was allowed in Egypt, except to priests, wlio 
could niaiTy but one woman; Wliatever was the condition of ' 
the woman, whether she was free or a slave, her children were 
deemed free and legicimatc. 

♦"Herod. 1. ii* c. 136. 

f This law putthc whole tcpulchre of the debtor into the power ^ 
of the creditor, who removed to his own honscthe body of the father, . 
The debtor refusing ta discharge his obligation, wa» to be deprived 
of buMal, tither in ! is father's sepulchre or any other ; and whiTst.hc 
lived, he was not permitted to bury ^ny person descended from him, ^ 
M»/f tt'JrSt Imifu riXturuc-MTt tndti Tat^iTf KOfhS'tit'^/jinr^ iKXcri 

iPiod.l. i.p. 71. II Id. p. 7». 
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' * One oustoiD that was praetlsed in Egypt, showel the pro- 
fcNind darkness into which such nations as wereiaoostcelehrat- 
^d ' for their wisdom have been plunged ; and ^8 was the 
marriage of brothers with their sisters, whidi was not «i]y 
authorized by the laws, but even in some measure was a part 
of their religion, from the example and practice of such d 
thdr gods, as had been the most anciently and imhrerBaily 
adored in Egypt, that is Osiris and Itts. 

t A very great respect was there paid to M age. The 
young were obliged to rise up for the old, and on every ecca- 
Hion to resign to them the most honourable seat. The Spar- 
tans borrowed this laiT from the Egyptians. 
- The virtue in the greatest esteem amongst the Egjrptiaos 
was gratitude. The glory which has been given them ^ be-* 
ing the most grateful of all men, shows that th^ were the 
b^ formed of any nation for social life. Benefits are tbe 
band of concord, both public and private. He who acknow- 
ledges favours, loves to do good to others ; and in banishing 
ingratitude, the pleasure of doing good remains so pure and 
•engaging, that it is impossible for a man to be insens^e of it : 
But no ^nd of gratitude gave the Egyptians a more pleasing 
.satisfaction than that whidi was paid to their kings. Princes, 
whilst living, were by them honoured as so many visible repre- 
sentations of the deity ; and after their death were mourned 
as the liathers of their country. These sentiments of respect 
and tenderness proceeded from a strong persuasion, that the di- 
vinity himself had placed them upon the throne, as he distin- 
guished them so greatly from all other mortals ; and that kings 
bore the most noble characteristics of the Supreme Being, as 
the power and will of doing good to others were united in 
their persons. 



CHAP. II. 

Concerning the Tiiii.ST 5 anef Religion of the Egyptians, 

PRIESTS, in Egypt, held the sepond rank to kings. They 
had great privileges and revenues ; their lands were ex- 
empted from all imposts ; of which some traces are seen in Ge- 
nesis, where it is said, ^^ \ Joseph made it a law over the land 
*' of Egypt, that Pharaoh should have the fifth part, except 
^ the land of the priests only, which became not Pharaoh's/' 

* Died. L i. J. 22. t Herod. 1. it. c. j(C» J Geo. zltff. a6. 
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The prince vsiiaHy honfmared liuHi^ >Krith % Ia«8» vllKM la \m 
confidence and goTernment, because jUiey, ctf^JlhiarfU^jectSy 
had received the \ best edueation, li^ acquired the .gr^ii^e^l 
knowledge, and were moet strongly nAUched tothc ki»g'«.|^r« 
«CTi and the good of the public. Ti^ were ai e«e ftBd:ttMi 
feame time the deposita;ries» o£religiiai and o{ the scieiices i aqvi . 
to this circumstance was owing • the. gcoat vespect whiih wa« 
paid them by the natives^as wdl as fiordgners, by whpm thiy 
weife alike consulted upon the most sacred things rekUing t9 
the mysteries of religion, and the Bdost profound ^ut^ecta ia 
the severaiseiences. . , . 

* The Egyptians pretend to be the first institu^ors. of ft$til 
vals and processions in honour of the god8«. One iavti vai wa« 
celebrated itt the city of fiubliste, whither persons resorted froos 
all parts ef Egypt, and upwards of seventy thousand^ besidfis 
children, were seen at it. Another, suenaixiedthe.FeAS^of thtf 
Lights, was solemnized at Sais. All persons, throughout 
Egypt, who' did not go to Sais, were obliged to illuminate 
their windows. 

t Bifibrent animals were sacrificed in di^er^t ^Q^ntries ; 
but cii^e comm^i and general ceremony ^v^as observed in all sa- 
crifices, i^iz, the laying the hands upon the beads Qf the victim, 
loading it at the same time with imprecations^ and pi^aying 
thfi gods to divert upon that victim all the calamities which 
nught threaten Egypt. 

\\X is tp Egypt that Pythagoras owed his favourite doc- 
trine of the Metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls , Th^ 
Egyptians belieyed, that at the death of men their sQuls trans- 
migrated into other human bodies ; and tlvat if they had been 
viclQUS, they were imprisoned in the bodies of unclean or un- 
happy beasts, to expiate in them their p^st transgressions; and 
that after a revoKition of some centuries, they ag£Un animated 
other human bodies.. , ' . , 

The! priests had the possession of the s^red books, whlcH 
contained, at large, the principles of government, as well a§ 
the mysteries of divine worship. Both |J wei^e commonly in- 
volved hi symbols and enignvas, which, under these veils, made 
truth more veneraWe, and excited more strongly the curiosity 
of men. The figure of Harpocratcs, in the ligyp^ian sanctua- 
ries, with his finger upon his mouthy seemed to intimate, that 
mysteries were there inclosed, the. knowledge of which yt^ 

* HtVQJi. 1. ii.c. 60. t Hprod. 1. ii. c^ 39* \ Blodi 1. i. p. %%. 
I Pint; dca««i..efc^X^»M5.f« 354. .; r . I . , . 
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revealed to very few. The iphiiizcs^ placed at the entrances 
of . U temples^ implied the aame. It is veiy wdl known) that 
f^ramlds, obetiiln, piUarsy stalueii, in a word, all pid>]ic mo- 
numents, were inually adorned with hiero^jrphics, that is, with 
eymbolical writings ; whether theae were characters unknown 
to the vulgar, or fi^ioresof animals, which couched a liiddea 
and paraMical meanbg . * Thus, by a hare, was signified a 
lively and piercing attention, because this creature has a very 
delicate hearing, f The statue of a judge without hands, 
and with eyes fixed upon the ground, symbolized the duties of 
those who were to exercise the judiciary fiuictions» 

It would require a volume to treat fidly of the religiun of 
the Egyptians. But I shall confine myself to two articles, 
which form the principal part of the £|;yptian religion; and 
these are the worship of the diffiKrentdeittes^aad the ceremq* 
■ies rdating to fimerals;: 

SECTION I. 

OF THE WORSHIP OF THE VAR1(5^S DEITIES*- 

Never were any pec^le more superstitious than the Egyp- 
tians ; tliey had a great number of gods^ of different orders and 
degrees, which! shall omit, because they belong inoi*e to fable 
than to history. Among tlie rest, two werfe universally ador- 
ed in that country, and these were Osiris and Isis, which are 
thought to be the sun and moon ; and indeed the worship of 
those planets gave rise to idolatry. 

Besides these gods, the Egyptians worshipped a great num«> 
ber of beasts ; as the ox, the dog, the wolf, the ha^k, the cro- 
codile, the ibis|, the cat, &c. Many of these beasts were the 
objects only of the superstition of some particular cities ; and 
whilst a people worshipped one species 6f animals as gods, their 
neighbours held the same animal-gods in abomination. This 
was the source of the continual wars which ^ere carried on be- 
tween one city and another ; and this was owing to the felse 
policy of one of thei I' kings, who, to deprive them of the op- 
portunity and means of con^iringagaint the state, endeavour* 
ed to amuse them, by engaging them in religious coutestst I 
call this a false and mistaken policy, because it directly thwarts 
the true spirit of government, the aim of which is, to unite all 
its members in th^ strictest ties, and to make all its strength 
consist in the perfect harmony of its several parts. 

I ' . • ■' ■ » , . • 

• Plut. Sympos. 1. W p. 670. '. -f: ld.de fsid. f-SSS* 
i Or, £gy|)tiao stork* 



Kvery nation had a great aeal for thmr gode. ^ Amcoig 
** us," says Cicero*, " it is very common to see temples r^kim 
'^ bed, and statues carried off; but it was never known, that 
*« any |ierson iuXgypt ever abused a crocodile, an ibis, a cat ; 
'^ for 4s inhabitants would have suffered the most extreme 
** torments, rather than be guilty of such sacrilege." f It 
was death for any person to kill one of these animals volnntat 
-rily ; .and even a punishment was decreed against him who 
should have kijiled an ibis, or :a cat, without design. % Dior 
dorus relates an incident, to which he himself was an eyer 
witness, during his stay in Egypt. A Roman having inadf 
vertently, and without design, killed a cat, the exasperatei^ 
populace ran to his house ; and neither the authority o{ tbf 
Jdngy who immediately detached a body of his guards, nor 
the terror of the Roman name, could rescue the unfortunate 
criminal And such was the reverence which the .Egyptian^ 
had for these animals^ that in an extreme famine they chosf 
to eat one another, rather than feed upon their imagined 
deities. 

II Of all these animals, the bull Apis, called Epaphus l^ the 
Greeks, was the most famous. Magnificent temples. were 
erected to him ; extraordinaiy honours were paid him while 
he lived, and still greater rafter his death. Egypt wen^hen 
into a general mourning. liEis obsequies weve ftjiieniait6d.with 
such a pomp a&ia hardly credible. In the reirak oi Ptolemy 
. Lagus, the bull Apis dying of old age % th« nineral|k)mp, 
besides the orjdinarjr expend^ amouiited to upn^rfls of 
50,000 French crowns**. After the last heiiaDfra had been 
paid to the deceased god, tl»e>next <iate wa$ to pro^da him 
a successor, and all l^ypt^as nought- throng 'for that pur- 
pose. He was known by certain si^tw, which distinguished 
him from all other animals of that species ; updnhis forehead 
was to be a white spot, ih form of a Crescent % on his hack, 
the figure of an eagle ; upon his tongue that of a beetle.; As 
soon as he was foilnd, mourning gave place to joy ; and no- 
things was heard, in ah parts of Egypt, but festivals and rejoj- 
oings. Thc:new god' was brought;to Memphis, to take posses* 
sionof'hls dignity, and there installed ^ith a great nnmber pf 

• 0e Nit. Bern'. !. i. n. 8il *Tu«c.: Qu«*t. 1. ▼. n. 7S. ^ • ' » 
t ««r*)cl. 1. W, c..«i. t ^«<>^* ^' «• P- 74» 75. ' 
I Hesrod. I. ili. c. »7i ^« P- 76. Diod. 1. i. Plin. I viii. c. 4^. • 
<f Pliny affirms, that he wat not allowed to exceed a certain term 
of years, and wa*. drowned in the priest's well, Nwtttfas eum t»r* 
tH tiitft etffmiegi tum^n m^*»^u*^ m 4Jxtr<hkm.f9nte mtami* Nat. Hht, 
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teremonies. The reader wHl findhefcafter, that CambyseS) 
at his return from his unfortunate expedition against Ethio- 
pia, finding all the Egyptians in transports of joy for their new 
god Api«, and imagining that this was intended as an msult 
upon his misfortunes, killed, in the first starts of his fiiry, the 
young bull, who by that mean had but a short enjoyment d 
his divinity. 

It is plahi, that the golden calf set up near moont Sinai by 
the Israelites, was owing to their abode in Eg3rpt, and aa 
imitation of the god Apis ; as well as those which were af- 
terwards set up by Jeroboam, who had reside^ a considerable 
time in Egypt, in the two extremities of the kmgdoxn of Is- 
rael. 

The Egyptians, not contented with oifering incense to ani. 
inajs, carried their folly to such an excess, as to ascribe a di- 
vinity to the pulse and roots of their gardens. For this they 
are ingeniously reproached by tflie satirist. 

Who • has not heard where Ejrypt't realms are nam'd. 

What monster gods h^r frantic; sops have fraDi'd ? 

Here Ibis gorgM -With well-grown ferpents, thcrji 

The crocodile commands religions fear : 

Where Memnoo's statue magic strings inspire 

With vocal sounds, that etnulate the lyfe ; 

And Thebes, soch, FatCrare thy disastrous tonis> 

Kowprmtrate o'er her pompons ruins mourns; 

A moakey-god, ptocUgious to betold ! 

Strtfces the- beholder's eye with humish'ii gold % 

To godship here blue Triton's acaly herd^ 

The river progeay is there pnlciT'd ; 

Through towns Dianft*s power neglected He^ 

Where to her dogs aspiring temples rise : 

And should you leeks or onions eat, no time 

Would expiate the sacrilegious crime. 

Religious nations, sure, and blest abodcv 

Where ev'ry orchard is o'er-nm with godi» 
It is astonishing to see a nation, which boastedits superiorhy 
above all others wiUi regard to wisdom, and learning, thli* 
blindly abandon itself to the most gross ^otd ridfculo^ia siiper- 
stitions. Indeed, to read of animals and vile insects honour- 
ed with religioua >vorship, placed in temples, and mamtalned 
with great care, and at an extravagant ^xpence t i to a*ad, 
that those who murdered them were punished with»death ; 

* Juven. Satir. xv. 

t Diodorus affirms, that in his time the expeoce aoioiinred fo no 
less than one huodced thovMod: cro4ni»i •r a^eol. SterUsg. Lib* 
I. p. 7<5. 
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and that these animals were embalmed, ai^ solemnly deposi- 
ted in tombs, assigned t^m by the public ; to hear, that thin 
extravagance was carried to such lengths, as that leeks and 
onions were acknowledged as deities, weremvoked mneces* 
sity, and depended upon for succour and protection ; are ex- 
cessc^s, which we, at this distance dT time, can scarce believe ; 
and yet they have the evidence of all antiquity. You enter, 
says l^ucian*, into a magnificent temple, every part of wlddi, 
glitters with gold and silver. You there look attentively for 
a god, and are cheated with a stork, an ape, or a cat ; a just 
£inblem, adds that audior, of too many palaces, the masters 
of "Which are far from being the brightest ornaments of them. 

t 'Several reasons are given of the worship paid to animala 
by the Egyptians. 

The first is drawn from* fiabulous history. It is pretend- 
ed that the gods^ in a rebellion made against them by men^ 
fled into Egypt, and there concealed tiiemselves under the 
form of different -animals, and that this gave birth to the wor« 
sihip which was afterwards paid to those animalsi 

,The second is taken from the benefit t which these several, 
animals procure to mankind : oxen by their labour ; sheep by 
their wool and milk ; dogs by their service in hunting and 
guarding houses, whense the god Anubis was represented with 
a * dog's head. The ibis, a bird very much resemblin^^ a stork, 
was worshiped, because he put to flight the winged serpents, 
with which Egjrpt would otherwise have been grievously in- 
fested ; the crocodile, an amphibious creature, that is, livmg 
^like upon land and water, of a surprising strength and size||, 
was worshipped, because he defended Egypt from the incur- 
sions of the wild Arabs ; the ichneumon was adored, because 
he prevented the two great increase of crocodiles, which might 
have proved destructive to Egypt. Now the little animal in 
question does this service to the country two ways. ^ First, it 
watches the time when the crocodile is absent, and breaks, 
his eggs, but does not eat them. Secondly, when he sleeps, 
upon the banks of the Nile, which he always does with his 
mouth open, tins small animal,' which lies concealed in the 
mud, leaps at once into his mouth ; gets down to his entrails^, 

• Imag. + Diod. !• i. p. t7f *tc. 

I Iptif qui irridentur JEgyptii, ottlUm belluam nisi ob tliquam u« 
tiVitatem, quam ex ea caperent, conwcraverunt. Cic. de Nat. Dtar; 
lib i. a. xoa. 

I Which, according to Hersdotu^i it 00 more tfaui z^ cubits in 
length, l.ii, c.^8. 



irhieh he ptkvt^ ; then piercmg his belly^ the ddn of which 
»Ter> tender, he escape* with safety ; and thus, by ha ad- 
dress axid subtilty, retuitjs victorious aver so terrible an animal. 
Philosophenr not satisfied with reasons which were too trif- 
ling to accooht for such strange absurdities as* dishonoured the 
'Heathen system, and at which themselves secretly blushed; 
have,'shice the establishment of Christian!^, supposed a 
third reason for the worship which the J^ptians paid to ani- 
mals ; and declared, that it was not ofikred to the animals 
themselves, but to the gods of whom they are symbols. * Plu- 
tarch in his treatise, where he examines professedly the pre- 
tensions of Isii and Osiris, the two most famous deities of the 
Bgyptians, saysasfollowar: " Philosophers honour the image 
«< of God, wherever they find it, even in inanimate beings, 
<♦ and consequently more in those which have life. We are 
*♦ therefore to approve, not the worshippers of these animals, 
«<^ but those who by their means ascend to the deity ; they are 
*•' to be considered as so many mfrrors, which nature holds 
** forth, and in which the Supreme Being displays himself in 
** a wonderful manner ; or, as so many instruments, which he 
<^ makes use of to manifest outwardly his incomprehensible 
«< wisdom. Shouid men, therefore, for the embellishing of 
<< statues, amass together all the gold and precioujs stones in 
<' the world, the worship must not be referred tb the statues, 
'^ forthe deity does not exist in colours artftiHy di^kosed, nor 
f*in ftrail matter destitute of sense and motion.** f Plutarch 
<^ says, in the same treatise, ** that as the sun and moon, hea^ 
f^ ven, earth, and the sea, are common to all men, but have 
<* different names according to the difference of nations and 
** languages ; in like manner, .though there is but one deity, 
** and one providence which governs the universe, and which 
** has several subaltern ininisters under it ; men give to this 
<•' deity, which is the same, different names, and pay it dif- 
** ferent honours, according to tlie laws and customs of every 
** country." 

' But were these reflections, which offer the most rational viD- 
dication possible of idolatrous worship, sufficient to cover tlic 
ridicule of it ? Could it be called a raising of the divine attri- 
butes in a suitable manner, tot direct the worshipper to admire 
and seek for the image of them in beasts of the most vile and 
contemptible kinds, as crocodiles, serpents, and cats ? Was 
not this rather degrading and debasing* the deity, of whom 
even the most stupid usually entertain a much greater and 
more august idea^r " •' 

•P. 38». t P. 377, & 478. 
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However, these pliilosophers were not always so just as to 
ascend from sensible beings to their invisible author. The- 
scripture tells us, that these pretended sages deserved, on ac- 
count of their pride and ingratitude, to be " given over to a 
<* reprobate mind ; and whilst they professed themselves wise, 
^' to become fools, for having changed the glory of the incor- 
** Tuptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, 
** and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things*.** 
To show what man is when left to himself, God permitted that 
very nation which had carried human wisdom to its greatest 
height, to be the theatre in which the most ridiculous and ab- 
surd idolatry was acted ; and, on the other side, to display the 
almighty power of his grace, he converted the frightfijl deserts 
of Egypt into a terrestrial paradise, by peopling them, in the 
time appointed by his providence, with numberless multitudes 
of illustrious hermits, whose fervent piety, and rigorous pe- 
nance, have done so much honour to the Christian'^religion. I 
cannot forbear giving here a famous instance of it ; and I hope 
tlie reader will excuse this kind of digression. 

t The great wonder of Lower Egypt, says Abbe Flcury, in 
his Ecclesiastical- History, was the city of Oxyrinchus, peo- 
pled with monks, both within and without, so that they were 
more numerous than its other inhabitants. The public edifi- 
ces, and idol - temples, had been converted into monasteries, 
and these likewise were more in number than the private 
bouses. The monks lodged even' over the gates, and in the 
towers. The people had twelve churches to assemble in, ex- 
clusive of the oratories belonging to the monasteries. There 
vrere twenty thousand virgins and ten thousand monks in this 
city, every part of which echoed night and day wifh the prais- 
es of God. By order of the magistrates, centinels were pos- 
ted at-the gates, to take notice of all strangers and poor who 
came into the city ; andthose who first received them were 
obliged to provide, them with all hospitable accommodations. 



SECTION IL 

THE CEREMONIES OF THE EGYPTIAN FUNERALS. 

I shall now give a concise account of the funeral ceremonies 
of the Egyptians. 

The honours which have been paid in all ages and nations 
to the bodies of the dead, and the religious care taken to pro- 

* Rom. i. vcr. aa^ %$, f Tom. v. p. »5, 26. - 

YoL. I. P 
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vide sepulchres for them, seem to insinuate an universal per- 
suasion that bodies wei-e lodged in sepulchres merely as a de- 
posit or trust. 

We have already observed, in our mention of the pyramids,^ 
with what magnificence sepulchres were built in Egypt ; for 
besides that, they were erected as so many sacred monuments, 
destined to transmit to future times the memory of great prin- 
ces, they were likewise considered as the mansions where the 
body was to remain during a long succession ef ages; * where- 
as common houses were called inns, in which men were to 
abide only as travellers, and that during the course of a life 
■which was too short to engage their affections. 

When any person in a family died, all the kindred and 
friends quitted their usual habits, and put on mourning, and 
abstained from baths, wine, and dainties of every kind. This 
mouniing held forty or seventy days, probably according to 
the quality of the person. 

t Bodies were embalmed three different ways. The most 
magnificent was bestowed on persons of distinguished rank, 
and the expence amounted to a talent of silver, or 3000 
French livres |. 

II Many hands were employed in this ceremony. Some drew 
the brain through the nostrils, by an instrument made for 
that purpose. Others emptied the bowels and intestines, by 
cutting a hole in the side, with an Etliiopian stone that was 
as sharp as a razor ; after ^fhich the cavities were filled with 
perfumes and various odoriferous drugs. As this evacuatioii, 
which was necessarily attended with some dissections, seemed 
in some measure cruel and inhuman, the persons employed 
f^ed as soon as the operation was over, and were pursued with 
stones by the standers-by. But those who embalmed the body 
■were honourably treated. They filled it with.myrrh, cinna- 
mon, and all sorts of spices. After a certain time, the body 
was swathed in lawn fillets, which were glued together with 
a kind of very thin gum, and then crusted over with the most 
exquisite perfumes. By this mean, it is said, that the entire 
figure of the body, the very lineaments of the face, and the 
hairs on the lids and eye-brows, were preserved in their natu- 
ral perfection. The body, thus embalmed, was delivered to 
the relations, who shut it up in a kind of open chest, fitted ex- 
actly to the size of the corpse ; then they placed it upright 
against the wall, either in sepulchres, if they had any, or in 
their houses. These embalmed bodies are now what we call 

• Diod. 1 i. p. 47.* t Herod. 1. ii. c. 85, &cw 

\ Abottt X37U lOf. Sterling. | Diod. L L p. 8c« 
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MummieS) "which are still brought from Egypt, and are found 
in the cabinets of the curious. This shows the care which the 
Egyptians took of their dead. Their gratitude to their deceas- 
ed relations was immortal* Children, by seeing the bodies of 
their ancestors thus preserred, recalled to mind those virtues 
for which the people had honoured them ; and were excited 
to a love of those laws which such excellent persons had left 
for their security. We find that part of these cerem<»iies 
were performed in the funeral honours done to Joseph m 
Egypt. 

I have said that the public recognised the virtues of deceased 
persons, because that, before they could be admitted into the 
sacred asylum of the tomb, they underwent a solemn trial. 
And this circtmistance in the Egyptian fimerals is one of the 
most remarkable to be found in ancient history. 

It was a consolation, among the heathens, to a dying man, 
to leave a good name behind him ; and they imagined that this 
is the only human blessing of which death cannot deprive us. 
But the Egyptians would not suffer praises to be bestowed in- 
discriminately on all deceased persons. This honour was to 
be obtained only from the public voice. The assembly of the 
judges met on the other side of a lake which they crossed in a 
boat. He who sat at the helm "Was called Charon, in the 
Egyptian language ; and this first gave the hint to Orpheus, 
who had been in Egypt, and after him to the other Greeks, 
to invent the fiction of Charon's boat. As soon as a man 
was dead, he -was brought to his trial. The public accuser 
was heard. If he proved that the deceased had led a bad life, 
his memory was condemned, andT he was deprived of burial. 
The people were affected with laws which extended even be- 
yond the grave ; and every one, struck with the disgrace in- 
' fiicted on the dead person, was afraid to reflect dit honour en 
his own memory, and that of his family. But if the deceased 
person was not convicted of any crime, he was interred in an 
honourable manner. 

A still more astonishing circumstance, in this public inquest 
upon the dead, was, that the throne itself wp.s no protection 
from it. Kings were spared during their lives, because the 
public peace was concerned in this forbearance ; but their 
quality did not exempt them from the judgment passed upon 
the dead, and even some of th'era were deprived of sepulture.. 
This custom was imitated by the Isrr.elites. We see, in scrip- 
ture, that bad kings were not interred in the monuments of 
their ancestors. This practice suggested to princes, that if 
their majesty plcxed them out of the reach of men's judgment 
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while they were alive^ they woul^ at last be li^le to it, when 
death should reduce them to a level with their subjects. 

When, therefore, a favourable judgment was pronounced 
en a deceased person, the next thing was to proceed to the 
. ceremonies of interment. In his panegyric, no mention was 
made of his birth, because every Egyptian was deemed noble. 
Kp praises were considc red as just or true, but such as rela- 
ted to the personal merit of the deceased. He was applaud- 
ed for having received an excellent education in his younger 
years ; and, in lus more advanced age, for having cultivated 
piety towards the gods, justice towards men, gentleness, mo- 
desty, moderation, and all >other virtues which constitute the 
good man. I'hen all the people shouted, and bestowed the 
liighcst elogiums on the deceased,' as one who woul^be re- 
ceived forever into the society of the virtuous in Pluto's king- 
dom. 

To conclude this article of the ceremonies of funerals, it 
may not be amiss to observe to young pupils, the different 
manners with whicli the bodies of the dead weje treated by 
the ancients. Some,, as we observed of the Egyptians, expos- 
ed them to view after they had been embalmed, and thus pre- 
served them to after-Ages, Others, as particularly the Ro- 
mans, burnt them on a funeral pile ; and others, again, laid 
them in the earth. 

The care to preserve bodies without lodging them in tombs, 
appears injurious to 6uman nature in general, and ttf those 
persons Sn particular for whom this respect is designed ; be- 
cause it exposes too visibly their wretched state and deform- 
itr ; since, whatever care may be taken, spectators see no- 
thing but the melancholy and frightful remains of what they 
were once. The custom of burning de^d bodies has something 
in it cruel and barbarous, in destroying so hastily the remains 
of persons once dear to us. That of interment is certainly 
the mast ancient and religious. It restores;to the earth what 
hai been taken from it ; and prepares our belief of a second 
restitution of our bodies, from that dust of which they were 
at first formed. 



CHAP, III. 

Of the Egyptian Soldiers and War. 

THE profession of anns was in great repute among the 
Egyptians. After^the sacerdotal families, the most illus- 
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trioiis, as with usj were those devoted to a military life. They 
were not only distinguished by honours, but by ample liberali- 
ties^ Every soldier was allowed an aroura, that is, a piece of 
arable land very near answering to half a French acre*, ex- 
empted from all tax or tribute. Besides, this priTilege, each 
soldier received a daily allowance of five pounds of bread, two > 
of flesh, and a pint of winef. This allowance was sufficient . 
to support part of their family. Such an indulgence made- 
them more affectionate to the person of their prince, and tlie 
interests of their country, and more resolute in the defence of 
both ; and, as \ Diodorus observes, it was thought inconsist- 
ent with good policy, and even common sense, to commit the 
defence of a country to men who had no intei*est in its preser*- 
vation. 

II Four hundred thousand soldiers were kept in continual' 
pay ; all natives of Iplgypt, and trained up in the exacted dis- 
cipline. They were inured to the fatigues of warj by a severe 
and rigorous education. There, is an art of forming the body 
as well as the mind. This art, lost by o\Ir sloth, was well 
known to the ancients, and especially to the E^ptians. 
Foot, horse,^ and chariot races, were performed in Egypt with 
wonderful agility, and t*ie world could not show better horse- 
men than the Egyptians. 1 The scripture, in several places, 
^>eaks advantageously of their cavalry. 

Military laws were easily preserved in Egypt, because sons; 
received them from their fathers ; the profession of war, as of 
all others, being transmitted from father to son. ** Those who 
fled in battle, or discovei*ed any signs of cowardice, were only 
distinguished by some particular mark of ignominy ; it being 
thought more adviseable to restrain them by motives of ho- 
nour, than by the terrors of punishment. 

But notwithstanding this, I will not pretend to say, that the- 
Egyptians were a warlike people. It is of little advantage to * 
have regular and well-paid troops ; to have armies exercised in^ 

* Twelve Arouraa. An Egyptian Aroura wti 10,000 tijuare cu- 
bitf^eqaal to 3 roodf, 1 perches^ 5 5-J: square feet of our measure. 

t The Greek is, o/vot/ Tta-a^afi^ «pv9»ff?, which some have made 
tA sigaiff a (letermtnate quantity of wine, or any other liquid : others,, 
regarding the etymology of the word «pt/^]tp, have translated it by. 
iiMstrumy. Ahucket, as LucretiiSi, lib. v. 51, others by baustus^ a draught- 
or sup. Herodotus says, this albwance was given only to the two^ 
thousand guards who attended annually on the-king. Lib. ii. c 168 ». 

|Ltb. i. p. 67. 

I Herod, l.ii. c. 164, 168. If Canti i. 8, Ua.jaxvi.9«. 

** Diod. p. 70. R a. 
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peace, and employed only in mock-fights f it is war alone, and 
real combats, which form the soldier. Egypt loved peace, be- 
cause it loved justice, and maintained soldiers only for its secu- 
rity. Its inhabitants, content with a country which abound- 
ed in all things, had no ambitious dreams of conquest. The 
Egyptians extended their reputation in a very different manner, 
by sending colonies into all parts of the world, and with' them 
laws and politeness. They triumphed by the wisdom of their 
counsels and the superiority of their knowledge ; and this em- 
pire of the mind appeared more noble and glorious to them, 
than that which is achieved by arms and conquests. But ne- 
vertheless Egypt has given birth to illustrious conquerors, as 
will be observed hereafter, when we come to treat of its kings. 



CHAP, IV. 

Or THEIR Arts and Sciences. 

THE Egyptians had an inventive genius, and turned it to 
profitable speculations. Their Mercuries filled Egypt 
with wonderful inventions, and left it almost ignorant of no- 
thing whidi could accomplish the mind) or procure ease and 
happiness. Tlie discoverers of any useful invention received, 
both living and dead, rewards equal to their profitable labours. 
It is this consecrated the books of their two Mercuries, and 
stamped them with a divine authority. The first libraries were 
in Egypt ; and the titles they bore inspired the reader with an 
eager desire to enter them, and dive into the secrets they con- 
tained. They were called the Office for theDiaedsei of the Soulj 
{^^vxfi( /ATpf iot), and that very justly, because the soul was 
there cured of ignorance^ the most dangerous, and the parent 
of all her maladies. 

As their country was level, and the air of it always serene 
and unclouded, they were some of the first who observed the 
courses of the planets. These observations led them to regu- 
late the year * from the course of the sun j for, as Diodorus 

* It will not seem surprising that the Egyptians, who were the 
■nott ancient observers of the celestial motions, should have arrived 
at this knowledge, when it is considcipd, that the lunar year, made 
use of by the Greeks and Romans, though it appears so inconvenieat 
and irregular, supposed nevertheless a knowledge of the solar year, 
iuch as Diodorus Siculus ascribes to the Egyptians. It will appear at 
€rst tight, by cftlculating tlieir intercalations that those who first di 
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observes^ their year, from the most remote antiquitjr, was com- 
posed of 365 days, 6 hours. To adjust the property of their 
lands, ¥?hich were eveiy year covered by the overflowing of the 
Nile, they were obliged to have recourse to surveys ; and this 
first taught them geometry. They were great observers of 
nature, which, in a climate so serene, and under so intense a 
sun, was vigorous and fruitful. 

By this, study and application theyjin vented or improved the 
science of physic. The sick were not abandoned to the arbi- 
trary will and caprice of the physician. He was oI)liged to 
follow lixed iniles, which were the observations of old and ex- 
perienced practitioners, and written in the sacred books. 
While these rules ^ere observed, the physician was not answer- 
able for the success ; otherwise, a miscarriage cost him his life. 
This law checked, indeed, the temerity of empirics ; but then 
it niightprevent new discoveries, and keep the art from attain- 
ing to its just perfection. Every physician, if Herodotus* may 
l>e credited, confined his practice to the cure of one disease on- 
ly ; one was for the eyes, another for the teeth, and so on. 

W^hat we have said of the pyramids, the labyrinth, and that 
infinite number of obelisks, temples, and palaces, whose pre- 
cious remains still strike with admiration, and in which were 
displayed the magnificence of the princes who raised them, 
the skill of the workmen, the riches of the ornaments difiused 
over every part of them, and the just proportion and beautiful 
symmetry of the parts in which their greatest beauty consisted ; 
works, in many of which the liveliness of the colours remain 
to this day, in spite of the rude hand of time, which common- 
ly deadens or destroys them : all this, I say, shows the perfec- 
tion to which architecture^ painting, sculpture, and all other 
arts, had arrived in Egypt. 

tiThe Egyptians entertained but a mean opinion of that sort 
of exercise, which did not contribute to invigorate the body, 
or improve health ; nor of music^, which they considered as 
an useless or dangerous diversion^ and only f^t to enervate the 
mind. 

vided the year in this manner were not Ignorant that to three hun- 
dred and sixty-iive days, some houre were to be added, to keep pace 
with the tan. Their only error lay in the supposition that only six 
hours were wanting ; wherca^ an addition of almost eleven minutes 
snore was requisite. • 

• L. ii. c. S4. f Diod. 1. i. p. 73. 
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CHAP. V. 

Or Husbandmen, Shepherds, and Artificers. 

HUSBANDMEN*, shepherds, and artificers, formed the 
three classes of lower life in Egypt, but were neverthe- 
less had in very great esteem, particularly hud>andineB and 
shepherds* The body politic requires a superiority and sub- 
ordination of its several members ; for as in the natural body, 
the eye may be said to hold the first rank, yet its lustre docs 
not dart contempt upon the feet, die hands, or even cm those 
parts which are less honourable ; in like manner, among the 
Egyptians, the priests, soldiers, and scholars, weredistinguished 
by particular honours ; but aU professions, to the meanest, had 
their share in the public esteem, because the despising any man, 
whose labours, however mean, were useful to the stated was 
thought a crime. 

A better reason than the foregoing might have inspired 
them at die first with these sentiments of equity and modera- 
tion, which they so long preserved. As they all descended 
fromt Cham, their common father, the memory of their origin 
occurring freth to the minds of all in those first ages, establish- 
ed ^moDg them a kind of equality, and stamjied, in their opi- 
nion, a nobility on every person derived from the common 
stock. Indeed, the difference of conditions, and the contempt 
with which persons of the lowest rank are treated, are owing 
merely to the distance from the common root ; which makes 
us foi^et that the meanest plebeian, when his descent is traced 
back to the source, is equally noUe with those of the most ele- 
vated rank and titles. 

Be that as it will, no profession in Egypt was considered as 
grovelling or sordid. By this mean, arts were raised to their 
highest perfection. The honour which cherished them mixed 
with every thought and ctre for their improvanent. Every 
man had his way of life assigned him by the laws, and it was 
perpetuated from father to son. Two professions at onetime, 
or a change of that which a man was bom to, were never al- 
lowed. By this mean, men became more able and expert in 
ampioyroents which they had always exercised from their in- 
fancy ; aiid every man, adding his own experience to that of 
his ancestors, was more capaWe of attaining perfection in his 
particular art. Besides this wholesome institution, which had 
been established ancientiy throughout Egypt, extinguished all 
irregular ambition ; and taught every man to sit down content- 

* Dioa.l< i. p. 67, 68. t Or Ham. 
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ed -with his condition, without aspiring to one more elevated, 
from interest, vain-glory, or levity. 

From this source flowed numberless inventions for the im- 
provement of all the arts, and for rendering life more commo- 
dious, and trade more easy* I once could not believe that 
* Diodorus was in earnest, in what he relates concerning the 
Egyptian industry, -viz, that this people had found out a way, 
by an artftd fecundity, to hatch eggs Avithout the sitting of the 
hen J but all modern travellers declare it to be a fact, which 
certainly is wort;iy of our curiosity, and is said to be practised 
in Europe. Their relations inform us, that the Egyptians 
stow eggs in Ovens, which are heated so temperately, and 
with such just proportion to the natural warmth of the hen, 
that the chickens produced from these ovens are as strong as 
those wliich are liatched the natural way. The season of the 
year proper for this operation is, from the end of December 
to the end of April, the heat in Egypt being too violent in 
the other months. During these four months, upSvax'ds of 
300,000 eggs are laid in these ovens, which, though they are 
not all successful, they nevertheless produce vast numbers of 
fowls at an easy rate. The art lies in giving the ovens a just 
degree of heat, which must not exceed a fixed proportion. 
About ten days are bestowed in heating these ovens, and very- 
near as much time in hatching the eggs. It is very entertain- 
ing, say these travellers, to observe the hatching of these 
chickens, some of which show at first notliing but their heads, 
others but half their bodies, and others again come quite out 
of the egg; these last, the moment they are hatched, make 
their way over the unhatched eggs, and form a diverting spec- 
tacle, t Comeille le Bruyn, in his travels, has collected the 
observations of other travellers on this subject. \ Pliny like- 
wise mentions it ; but it appears from him, that the Egyp- 
tians anciently employed warm dung, not ovens, to hatch eggs||. 

• Diod. 1. i. p. 67. t Tom. 11. p. 64. \ Lib. x, c. 54. 

I] The words of Pliny referred to by Mr. ftoUin are these ; " Nu- 
** per inde fortasse inventutn, ut ova in calido loco imposrta paleis ig- 
*' ne modico fovcrentur hominc versante, paritcrque ct stato die il- 
" line erumperet foetus." He speaks of this invention as modern, and 
seems to refer it to the curiosity of Li via, the mother of Tiberius Cae- 
sar, who, desirous of having a male child, pi^t an egg into her bo- 
som, aq^ when she parted with it delivered it to one of her. women 
to preserve the heat. This she made4n augury to guess at the sex of 
the child she bad then in her womb ; and we are told, says Pliny, 
that shft was not deceived. It is probable Mr. Rollin may have met 
with some other place in Plin j favourable to his sentinacnC, though 
' after some search 1 cannot fiad any. 
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I hare said, that husbandmen particular^, and those who 
took care of flocks, were in great esteem in Egypt, some parts 
of it excepted, where the latter were not suffered*. It was, 
indeed, to these two profesnons that £g}'pt owed its riches 
and plenty. It is astonishing to reflect what advantages the 
Egyptians, by their art and labour,, drew from a country of 
no great extent, but whose soil was made wonderfully fruitfnl 
by the inundations of the Nile, and the laborious industry of 
the inhabitants. 

It will be always so with every kingdom, whose governors 
direct all their actions to the public weMare. The culture of 
lands, and the breeding of cattle, will be an inexhaustible fund 
of wealth in all countries, where, as in Egypt, these profita- 
ble callings are supported and encouraged by maxims of state 
and policy : and we may consider it as a misfortune that they 
are at present fallen into so general a disesteem ; though it is 
fi-om them that the most elcx'atcd ranks, as we esteem them, 
are furnished, not only with the necessaries, but even the de- 
lights of life : " For," says Abb* Fleury, in his admirable 
work. Of the mannei*s of the Israelites, where the subject I 
am upon is thoroughly examined, " it is the peasant who feeds 
** the citiacn, the magistrate, the gentleman, the ecclesiastic : 
** and, whatever artifice and craft may be used to convert mo- 
** ney into commodities, and these back again into money, yet 
*• all must ultimately he owned to be received from the pro- 
** ducts of the earth, and the animals which it sustains and 
^ nourishes. Nevertheless, when we compare men's diffcr- 
** ent stations of life together, we give the lowest place to tlie 
*' husbandman : and with many people a wealthy citizen, en- 
** ervated with sloth, useless to the public, and void of all me - 
'*^ rit, has the preference, merely because he has more money, 
*' and lives a more easy and delightful life. 

*' But let us image to ourselves a country where so great a 
" difference is not made between the several conditions ; where 
*' the life of a nobleman is not made to consist in idleness and 
f< doing nothing, but in a careful preservation of his liberty ; 
" that is, in a due subjection to fhe laws and constitution ; by 
** a man's subsisting upon his estate without any dependence, 
" arid being contented to enjoy a little with liberty, rather than 
" a great deal at tlie price of mean and base compliances : a 

• Hogherds, in particular, had a general ill name throughoBt E- 
gypt, as they had the care of so impure an animal. Herodotus, ]. ii. 
c. 47« tells U8, that they were net permitted to enter the Egyptian 
temples, nor would any man give ih«m his dau^^hter in marriage. 
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'* country, where sloth, effeminacy, and the ignorance of 
" tilings necessary for life, are had m their just contempt, and 
" w here pleasure is less valued than health ayd bodily strength: 
** in such a country, it will be much more for a man's repu- 
" tation to plough, and keep flocks, than to waste all his hours 
*' in sauntering from place to place, in gaming, andexpenave 
" diversions." But we need not have recourse to Plato's 
Commonwealth for instances of men who have led these use- 
ful lives. It was thus that the greatest part of mankind lived 
during near four thousand years ; and that not only the Israel- 
ites, but the Egy'ptians, the Greeks, and the Romans, that is 
to say, nations the most civilized, and most renowned for arms 
and wisdom. They all inculcate the regard which ought to 
be paid to agriculture, and the breeding of cattle : one of 
wliich without saying any thing of hemp and flax, so ne- 
cessary for our cloSiing) supphes us by com, fruits, and 
pulse, with not only a plentiful but delicious nourishment ; 
and the other, besides its supply of exquisite meats to cover 
our tables, almost alsne gives life to manu£a.ctures and trade, 
by the skins and stuff's it furnishes. 

Princes ar.e commonly desirous, and their interest certainly 
requires it, that the peasant, who, in a literal sense, sustains 
the heat and burden of the day, and pays so great a propor- 
tion of the national taxes, should meet with favour and en- 
couragement. But the kind and good inttrntions of princes 
are too often defeated by the insatiable and merciless avarice 
of those who are appointed to collect their revenues. History 
has transmitted to us a fine saying of Tiberius on this head. 
* A prefect of Egypt having augmented the annual tribute of 
the province, and, doubtless with the view of making his 
court to the emperor, remitted to him a sum much larger 
than was customary, that prince, who, in the beginning of his 
reign, thbught, or at least spoke justly, answered, ** t That 
" it was his design not to flay, but to shear his sheep." 



CHAP VU 
Or THE Fertility or Egypt.' 

UNDER this head I shall treat only of some pUnts pe^ 
culiar to Egypt, and of the abundance of corn which 
it produced. ^ 

• Diod. t Irii.p. 608. 
ld.l. Wil. 
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Papyrus. This is a plant, from the root of which shoot out 
a great many triangular stalks, to the height of six or seven 
cubits. * The ancients writ at first upon palm leaves ; next 
on the inside of the bark of trees, fr«m whence the word Hbrr^ 
or book, is derived ; after that, upon tables covered over with 
wax, on which the characters were impressed with an isstru- 
ment called Stylus, sharp pointed at one end to write with, 
and flat at the other, to efface what had been written ; which 
gave occasion to the following expression of Horace. 

Sspe stylum vertat, iterum quz digna legi sint 
Scripturus: Sat. x. vcr, y%. 

Oft turn your ttyle, if yon desire to write 
Tkiogt that will bear a second Tfading f ■' 

The meaning of which is, tliat a good performance is not to 
be expected without many corrections. At last the use of pa- 
per t was introduced, and this was made of the bark of papy- 
rus, divided into thin flakes or leaves, which were very pro- 
per for writing ; and this papyrus was likewise called Byblus. 

Nondum flumineaa Memphis contexere Byblos 

Noverat* JLucAir. 

Memphis as yet knew not to form in leaTcs 

The wat'ry Byblos. 
Pliny calls it a wonderful invention |, so useful to life, that | 
it preserves the memory of great actions, and immortalizes 
those who achieved them . Var ro ascribes this invention to Alex- 
ander the Great, when he built Alexandria ; but he had only I 
the merit of making paper more common, for the invention was 
of much greater antiquity. The same Pliny adds, that Eu- i 
menes, king of Perganras, substituted parchment instead of 
paper, in emulation of Ptolemy, king of Egypt, whose library 
he was ambitious to excel by this invention, which carried the I 
advantage over paper* Parchment is the skin of a sheep dres- 
i!ed, and made fit to write upon. It was called fiergamenum j 
from Pergamus, whose kings had the honour of the invention. 
All the ancient manuscripts are either upon parchment or vel- 
lum, which is calf-skin, and a great deal finer than the common 
parchment. It is very curious to see white fine paper, wrought 

• Plin. Lxiii. c. II. 

t The Papyrus was divided into thin flakes, into which it naturally 
patted, which being laid on a tabic, and moistened with the glutinous 
waters of the Nile, were afterwards pressed together* and dried in 
the sun. 

\ Postea promiscu^ patuit usus rei; qua constat immortalitas ho- , 
inioum* Charts usu maxime humanitas constat in memoria* 
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out of filthy rags picked up in the streets. ' * The plant papy- 
rua was usefiilUkewise for sails, tacklingjclothes, coverlets^ See. 

Linum. Flax is a plant, whose bark, full of fibres or strings, 
is useful in making fine linen. The method of making this 
linea in Egypt was wonderful, and carried to such perfection, 
that the threads which were drawn out of them were almost 
too small for the observation of the sharpest eye. Priests were 
always habited inlinen, and never in woollen; and not only the 
priests, but all persons of distinction, generally wore linen 
clothes. This flax formed a considerable branch of the Egyp- 
tian trade, and great quantitiesof it were exported into fbmgn 
countries. The making of it employed a great number of hands, 
esp^ciallyof the women ; as appears from thatpassageof Isaiah, 
in which the pro]^het menaces Egypt witli a drought of so 
terrible a kind, that it should interrupt every kind of labour. 
*' t Moreover they that work in fine flax, and they that weave 
« net-work, shall be confounded." We likewise find in scrip, 
turc, that one effect erf the plague of hail, called down by J 
Moses upon Egypt, was the destruction of all the flax which 
was then boiled. This storm was in March. 

Byssus. \\ This was another kind of flax, extremely fine and 
small, which (rften received a purple dye. It was very dear ; 
and none but rich and wealthy persons could afSsrd to wear it. 
Pliny, who gives thefirst place to the Asbestonor Asbestinum, 
u €• the inomibustible flax, places the byssusin the next rank, 
and says, that it served as an ornament to the ladiesl. It ap» 
pears from the holy scriptures, that it was chiefly from Egypt 
that cloth made of this fine flax was brought : ^* **Fine linen 
« with broidered work from Egypt." 

- I take no notice of the Lotus or Lot-tree, a plant in great 
request with the Egyptians, and whose berries served them m 
former times for bread. There was another lotus in Africa, 
which gave its name to the Lotophagi, or Lotus-eaters; liecause 
they lived upon the fruit of this tree, which had so delicious a 
taste, if Homer may be credited, that it made the eaters of it 

* Plln. L zix. CI. t ls>* ^x* 9' \ Hxod. iz. 31; 

5 Plin. I. zix. £. I. . 

^ Prozimus Byssino mulierum maxinie dcHciis genito : inventam 
jam est etiam (scilicet Linum) quod ignibus non absunrtetur ; vivum 
id vocant^ ardentesque in focis conviviorum ex eo vidimus mappas, 
sordibus exu^tis splendescentes igni magis, quam possent aquis. /. e* A 
flax 18 now found out, which is prpof against the violence of fire ; it 
is called living' flax, ^i^d we have seen table napkins of it glowing in 
the fires of our dining rooms, and receiving a lustre and cleanoess 
from flames, which no water could have given it. 

** Ezek. xzvii. 7. 

Vol. I. Q 
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forget all the sweets of their native country*, as Ulyssea found 
to his cost on his return from Troy. 

In general it may be said, that the Egyptian pulse and fmits 
were excellent ; and might, as ^iny f observes, have sufficed 
singh' for the nourishment of the inhabitants, such was their 
excellent qualit>*, and so great their plenty. And, indeed, 
working men lived then almost upon nothing else, as appears 
from tliose who were employed in building the pyramids. 

Besides these rural riches, the Nile, from its fish, and the &t- 
nessit gave to ths soil for the feeding of cattle, furnished the 
tables of the £g> ptians with the most excellent fish of every 
kind, and the most succulent flesh. This it was which made 
the Israelites so deeply regret the loss of Egypt, when they 
found thentfclves in the dreary desert. "Who," say they, in a 
plaintive, and at the same time a seditions tone, "| shall give 
" us flesh to eat ? We remember the fish which we did cat 
*' in Eg> pt freely ; the cucumbers and melons, and the leeks, 
" and the onions, and the garlic. || We sat by the flesh-pots, 
*' and we did eat bread to the full." 

But the great and matchless wealth of Egypt arose from. 
its com, which, even in an almost universal famine, enabled it to 
•iippoit aV the neighbouring nations, as it particularly did unr 
der Joseph's administration. In later ages it was the resource 
and moit certain granary of Rome and Constantinople. It is 
a well known story, how a calumny raised against St* Athana- 
cius, viz. of his having menaced Constantinople, (hat€or the 
future no more com should be imported to it from Alexandria, 
incensed the emperor Constaniine against that holy bishop, 
because he knew that his capital city could not subsist without 
the com which was brought to it from Egypt. The same rea- 
son induced all the emperors of Rome to take so great a care 
of Egypt, which they considered as the nursing mother of the 
world's metropolis. 

Nevertheless, the same river which enabled thisprovinceto 
subsist the two most populous cities in the world, sometimes re- 
duced even Egypt itself to the most terrible famine : and it is 
astonishing that Joseph's wise foresight, which in frmtiul years 
had made provision for seasons of sterility, should not have 

* T«y / oy/c X»TO«o ^dtyoi ihtniifjtm %^fv^^ 
OjJ« St ktar^y rttXat meikn «0«X«, ovJi vUo'Bmu Op. ix. v. ^4, 95, 
Alii v<£ TIC X«TOiO ^atydit^ foyo/o X(x8jit«/. Od ix, v. 10%. 
f Egyptus frugum f uidem fertiUssima, sed ut prope sola ii»*carcre 
poisit, tanta est ciborum ex herbis abundantia/ Plin, 1. xxi. c« 15. 
fNumb. xi. 4,5. |£xod*xvi. 3. 
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hinted to these «o much boasted politicians, a like care against 
the changes and inconstancy of the NL\p. Pliny, in his pane- 
gyric upon Trajan, paints with wonderful strength the extre- 
mity to which that country was reduced by a famine under 
that prince's reign, and his generous relief of it. The reader 
■will not be'displeased to read here an extract of it, in which a 
greater regard win be had to Pliny's thoughts than to his ex- 
presSionSi 

The Egyptians, says Pliny, who gloried that they needed . 
neither -rain nor suhto produce their corn, and who believed 
they might confidently contest the prize of plenty with the 
mostfi'ukful countries of the world, were condemned to an un- 
expected drotight, and a fatal sterility, from the greatest part 
of their terrttofies being deserted and left un watered by the 
Nile, whose inundation is the source and sure standai*d of their 
abundance. They then * implored that assistance from their 
prince, which they used to expect only from their river. The 
delay of their relief was no longer than that which employed 
a courier to bring the melancholy news to Rome ; and one 
would have imagined, that this misfortune had befallen them 
only to distinguish with greater lustre the generosity and 
goodness of Caesar, f I^ was an ancient and general opinion, 
that our city could not subsist without provisions drawn from 
Egypt. This vain and proud nation boasted, that, though it 
was conquered, it nevertheless fed its conquerors ; that, by 
nieanff of its river, either abundance or scarcity were entirely 
in its disposal. But we now have returned the Nile his own 
harvests, and given him back the provisions he sent us. Let 
the Egyptians be then convinced, by their own experience, 
that they are not necessary t« us, and are only our vassals. 
Let them know that their ships do not so much bring us the 
provision we stand in need of, as the trfcute which they owe 
us : and let them never forget, that we can do witl\out them, 
but that they can never do without us. This most fruitful pro- 
vince had been ruined, had it not wore the Roman chains. 
The Egyptians, in their sovereign, had found a deliverer and 
ft ftither. Astonished at the sight of their granaries, filled with- 

* Tnuiidttioae, id ebt, ubertats regie fraudata, sic opem Cxsaris in- 
▼ocafvit, lit solet amnem suum. 

t Pertrebuerat antiquitas nrbem nostram nisi optbus Egyf tt all 
•ostentarique Bon posse. Superbiebat ventosa et intolen^ natio, qti«d 
victoren quidem popubim pascere^ tamen, quodque in suq flainine> 
in suis maaibos, vrf abundatia nostra, vel fames esset. Refudimus 
Nilo suas copias; Rccepit f r uiQcnta qua miserate, deporutasque xnetr 
setrevexit. 
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eut any labour of their own, tliey were at a loss to know to 
whom they owed this foreign and gratuitous plenty. The fa- 
mine of a people at such distance from us, and which was so 
speedily stopped, served only to let them feel the advantage of 
living under our empire. The * Nile, may in other times have 
diffused more plenty on Egypt, but never more glory u|x)n us. 
May Heaven, content with Siisproof of the people's patience^ 
and the prince's generosity, restore for ever back to Egypt its 
ancient fertility ! 

Pliny's reproach to the Egyptians, for their vain and fool- 
ish pride with regard to the inundations of the ^ile, points out 
one of their nMst peculiar characteristics^ and recals to my 
mind a fine passage of Ezekiel, where God thus speaks to 
Pharaoh, one of their kings, " f Behold, I am against thee, 
" Pharaoh, king of Egypt, the great Dragon that lieth in the 
*' midst of his rivers, which hath said, My river is mine own, 
" and I have made it for myself." God perceived an insupport- 
able pride in the heart of this prince : a sense of security aad 
confidence in the inundations ofthe Nile, independent entirely 
•n the influences of heaven ; as though the happjr efiects of 
this inundation had been owing to nothing but his own care 
apd labour, or those of his predecessors : " The river is mine, 
** and I have made it." 

Before I conclude this second part of the manners of the 
Egyptians; I tliink it incumbent on me to bespeak the attei»- 
tion of my readers to different passages scattered in the history 
of Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, and Moses, which confirm and 
illustrate part of what we meet with in profane authors upon 
this subject. They will there observe the perfect polity which 
reigned in E^pt, both in the court and the rest <^ the king, 
dom ; the vigilance of the prince, who was informed of all 
transactions, had a regular council, a chosen number of mini- 
sters, armies ever well maintained and disciplined, and of eveiy ^ 
order of soldiery, horse, foot, armed chariots ; intendants in 
all the provinces ; overseers or guardians of the public gra- 
naries, wise and exact dispensers of the corn lodged in them ; a 
court composed of great officers ofthe crown, a captain of his 
guards, a cup-bearer, a master of his pantry ; in a word, all 
things that compose a prince's household, and constitute a mag^. 
nificent court. \ But above all these, the readers will admire -tlie 
fearin which the threatenings of God were held, the inspector 

* Nilus Egypto quidem saepc, sed glori« nostrs ounqvam largior 
fiuxit. 
t Ezck. »lz. 3. ^ \ Geo. xii. lO, r6. 
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of aU actions, and the judge of kings themselves ; and the liorrot 
the Egyptians had for adultery, which was, acknowledged to 
be a crime of so heinous a nature that it alone was capable of 
bringing destruction on a nation. 



PART THIRD. 

The History of the Kings of Egypt. 

NO part of ancient history is more obscure or uncertain, 
than that of the first kings of Egypt. This proud na- 
tion, fondly conceited of its antiquity, and nobility, thought it 
glorioos to lose itself in an abyss of infinite ages, as thpugh 
it seemed to carry its pretensions backward to eternity . * Ac- 
cording to its own historians, first gods, and afterwards demi- 
gods or heroes, governed successively through a series of 
more than twenty thousand years. But the absurdity of this 
vain and fabulous claim is easily discovered. 

To gods and demi-gods, men succeeded as rulers or kings 
in Egypt, of whom Manethon has left us. thirty dynasties or 
principalities. This Manethon was an Eg>'puan high-priest 
and keeper of the sacred archives of Egypt, and had been in- 
structed in the Grecian learning ; He wrote a history of Egypt, 
which he pretended to have extracted from the writings of 
Mercurius and other ancient memoirs preserved in the ar- 
chiv es of the Egyptian temples. He drew up this history un- 
der the reign, and at the command of Ptolemy Philailelphus. 
If his thirty dynasties are allowed to be successive, they make 
up a serit s of time of more than five thousand three hundred 
years to the reign of Alexander the Great ; but this is a mani- 
fest forgery. Besides, we find in Eratosthenes ti who was in- 
vited to Alexandria by Ptolemy Erergetes, a catalogue of 
thirty-eight kings of Thebes, ali difi*erent from those of Ma- 
nethon. The clearing up of these diflBculties has put the 
learned, to a great deal of trouble and labour. The most ef- 
fectual way to reconcile such contradictions, is, to suppose, 
with almost all the modern writers upon tliis subject, that the 
kings of thesie diiferent dynasties did not reign successively af- 
ter one another, but many of them at the same time, and in 
different countries of Egypt. There were in P^gypt four prin, 
cipal dynasties, thit of The1>es, of Thin, of Memphis, and 
of Tanis. I shall net here give my readers a list of the kings 

* Diod. I. i. p. 4ii + An historian of Cyrcne. 

Q2 
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who have reigned in Egypt, most of whom are* only tratis- 
mitted td us by their names. I shall onl^ take notice of what 
jscems to me most proper, to give youth the necessary light 
into this part of history, for whose sakeprincipaiiy I engaged 
in this undertaking ; and I shall confine myself chiefly to the 
memoirs left us by Herodotus aiid Diodorus Siculus, concern 
ing the Egyptian kings, without even scrupulously preserving 
the exactness of succession, in the beginnmgs at least, which 
are very obscure, or pretending to reconcile these historians. 
Their design, especially that of Herodotus, was not to lay 
before us An exact series 6f the kings of Egypt, but only to 
-point omt those prfnceH "whose history appeared to them most 
important and instructive. I shaU fnUow the same plan, and 
hope to be forgiven^ for not having involved either myself or 
my readers in a labyrmth ctf almost inextricable difficulties, 
from which the most capable can scarce disengage themselves, 
when they pretend to follow the series of history, and reduce 
it to fixed and certain dates, Th« curious may consult the 
learned* pieces, in which this subject Is treated in all its ex- 
tent. 

I am to premise, that Herodotus, upon the credit of the 
Egyptian priests, whom he had consulted, gives us a great 
number of oracles, and singular incidents, all which, though 
he relates them as so many facts, the judicious reader will ea- 
sily discover to be what they are, I mean fictions. 

The ancient history of Egypt comprehends 2158 years, and 
is naturally divided into three periods. 

The first begins with the establishment of the Egyptian mo- 
narchy, by Menes or Misraim, Uie son off Cham, in the year 
of the wqrld 1816, and ends with the destruction of that mo- 
narchy by Cambyses, king of Persia, in the year of the world 
3479. This first period contains 1663 years. 

The second period is intermixed with the Persian and Gre- 
cian history, extended to the death of Alexander the Great, 
which happened in the year 3681, and consequently includes 
502 years. 

The third period is that in which a new monarchy was 
formed in Egypt by the Lagides or Ptolemies, descendants 
from Lagus, to the death of Cleopatra, the last queen of 
Egypt} in 5974, and this last comprehends 293 years. 

I shall now treat only of the first period, reserving the two 
©thers for the eras to which they belong. 

« Sir John Maraham's Chronic. Canon. Father PezroA ; the Dif- 
sertation of F. Tottrtitminc, andt A'bke Scvtn, &€. 
t OrllAin. 
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THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 

Mjc ne s *• Historians are un animously agreed that Menes 
iras the first king of Egypt. It is pretended, and not with- 
out foundation, that he is the same with Misraim, the son of 
Cham. 

Cham was the second son of Noah. When the family of 
the latter, after the extravagant attempt of building the tower 
of Babel, dispersed themselves into different countries, Cham 
retired to Africa, and it doubtless was he who afterwards 
■was woi-shipped as a *god under the name of Jupiter Ammon. 
He had four children, f Chus, Misrai'm, Phut, and Canaan. 
Chus settled in Ethiopia, Misraim in Egypt, which generally 
is catlled in scripture after his name, and by tliat ot Cham \ 
his father ; l^ut took possession of that part of Africa which 
lies westward of Egypt ; and Cans^an, of the country ^hich 
has since bore his name. The Canaanites are certainly the 
same people who are called almost always Phoenicians by the 
Greeks, of which foreign name no reason can be given, any 
more than of the oblivion of the time one- 

II I return to Misraim. He is agreed^tobe the same with 
Menes, whom all historians declare to be the first king of 
Egypt, the institutor of the worship of the gods, and of the 
ceremonies of the sacrifices. 

Bus IRIS, some ages after him, built the famous city of 
1'hebes, and made it the seat of his empire- We Have else- 
where taken notice of the wealth and magnificence of this ci- 
ty^ This prince is not to be confounded with Busiris, so in- 
famous for his cruelties. 

OsYMANDiAs. 1 Diodorus gives a very particular de- 
scription of many magnificent edifices, raised by this king 5 
one of which was adorned with • sculptures and paintings <k 
exquisite beauty, representing his expedition against the Bac- 
trians, a people of Asia, whom he had invaded with 400,000 
foot, and 20,000 horse. In another part of the edifice, were 
exhibited an assembly of the judges, whose president wore on 
his breast a picture of Truth, with her eyes shut, and himself 
surrounded with books ; an emphatic emblem, denoting that 

* A. M. 1S16. Ant. J. C. ai88. .. t O'" Cush, Oen. x. 6. 

X The footsteps of its old name, Misraim, remain to this day a- 
moDg the Arabians, who call It Mesre : by ttie testimony of Plutarch, 
it was caltied x*f*^^f Chemia, by an easy coi-fuption of Chamai, and 
this for Cham or Ham. 
I, H Herod. 1. ii p. 92, Dioil. 1. i* p. 4^* t ^'*<>^^ 1* >• P* 44> 55« 
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jud§;es ought to be perfectly versed in the laws, a&d impartial 
in the administration of them. 

The king liltewise was painted here, offering to the gods 
gold and silver, which he drew every year from the mines of 
Egypt, amounting to the sum of sixteen millions*. 

Not far from hence, wa^ seen a magnificent library, the ol- 
dest mentioned in history. Its title or inscription on the front 
was, " The office, or treasury, for the diseases of the soul." 
Near it were statues, representing aU the Egyptian gods, to 
each of whom the king made suitable offerings ; by which he 
seemed to be desirous of | informing posterity that his life and 
reign had been crowned with piety to the gods, and justice to 
men. 

His mausoleum discovered an uncommon magnificence ; it 
was encompassed with a circle of gold, a cubit in breadth, and 
365 cubits in circuiTiference ; each of which showed the rbmg 
and setting of the sun, moon, and the rest of the planets, 
t For so old as this king's reign, the Eg}'ptians divided the 
year into twelve months, each consisting of thirty days ; to 
which tliey added every year five days and six hours. The 
spectator did not know which to admire most in tliis stately 
monument, whether the richness of its materials, or the ge- 
nius and. industry of the artists and workmen. 

I Uc H o R t: u s , one of the successors of Osy man'dy as, built the 
city of Memphis, This city was 150 furlongs, or more than 
seven leagues, in circumference, and stood at the point of the 
Delta, in that part where the Kile divides itself into several 
branches or streams. Soutliward from the city, he raised a 
very high mole. On the right and left he dug very deep 
moats to receive the river. These were faced with stone, and 
raised, near the city, by strong causeys : the whole designed 
to secure the city from the inundations of the Nile, and the 
incursions of the enemy. A city so advantageously situated, 
and so strongly fortified, that it was almost the key of the Nile, 
and, by this mean, commanded the whple country, became soon 
the usual residence of the Egyptian kings. It kept possession 
of this honour, till it was forced to resign it to Alexandria, 
built by Alexander the Great. 

MoERis. This king made the famous lake, which went by 
his name, and whereof mention has been already made. 

I Egypt had long been governed by its native princes, when 

* Three thousand two hundred myriads of Mina. 

t Sec Sir Tsa^c Newton's Chronology, p. 30. | Diod. f. 46. 

I A. M. X920. Ant. J. C. ^804. 
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strangers, called Shepherd-kings (Hycsos in the Egyptian lian* 
guage), from Arabia or Phoenicia, invaded and seized a great 
part of Lower Egypt, and Memphis itself; but Upper Egypt 
remained unconquered, and the kingdom of Thebes iexisted till 
the reign of Sesostris. These foreign princes governed about 
260 years. 

* Under one of these princes called Pharaoh in the scrip- 
ture, a name common to all the kings, of Egypt, Abraham 
arrived there with his wife Sarah, who was exposed to great 
hazardyon account ofher.exquisite beauty, which reaching the 
prince*F ear, she was by him taken from Abraham, upon the 
supposition that she was not his wife, but only his sister. 

t Thethmosis, or Amosis, having expelled tilie Shepherd- 
kings, reigned in Lower Egypt. 

\ Long after his reign, Joseph was brought a slave into 
Eg>'pt, by some Ishmaelitish merchants ; sold to Potiphar ; 
and, by a series of wonderful events, enjoyed the supreme att» 
thority, by his being raised to the chief employment of the 
kingdom. I shall pass over his histoiy, as it is so universally 
known ; but must take notice of:a. remark of Justin (the epi- 
tomiser of Trogus Pompehis, || an excellent historian of the 
Augustan age), viz, that Joseph, the youngest of Jacob's chil- 
dren, whotnhis brethren, fired by envy, had sold to foreign mer- 
chants, being endowed from heaven % with the interpretation 
of dreams, and a knowledge of futurity, preserved, by his un- 
common prudence, Egypt from tJie famine with which it was, 
menaced, and was extremely caressed by the king* 

** Jacob also went into Egypt with his whole family, which 
met with the kindest treatment from the Egyptians, whilst Jo- 
seph's important services were fresh in their memories. But 
after his death, say the scriptures, " tt there arose up a new 
" king which knew not Joseph.'* 

^:^:RamesesMiamun, according to archbishop Usher, was 
the* nam€^»of the king who is called Pharaoh in scripture. 
He reigned 66 years, and oppressed the Israelites in a most 
grievous manner. " Ifl He set over them task masters, to af- 

* A. M. 2084. Ant. J. C. 1920. Gen. zii. lo, ao. 

t A. M. 4179. Ant. J. C. i8a5« t A. M. 2*76. Ant. J. C i7aS- 
jl Lib. xxxvi. c. a. r - ^ 

t JuttiD ascribes this gift of heaven to Joseph's skill in magi« 

cal aiss. .Ci?m magicas ihi artcs (Egypto. fc.) solcrti ingcnio pcr- 

cepissct, &c. 
•• A. M. 2198. Ant. J. C. X706. 
+t Exod. i. 8, 1$ A. M. 24^7. Ant. J. C. I577, 
^\ Ezod. i. II, 13, 14. 
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.« flict them with their burdens, and they built for Pharaoh 
« treasure* cities, *Pithom and Raamses — ^and the Egyptians 
" made the children of Israel to serve with rigour, and they 
« made their lives bitter with liard bondage, in mortar and in 
•* brick, and in all mamier of sei-vice in the field; all their 
« service wherein they made them serve, was with rigour." 
This king; had two sons, Amenophis and Busiris. 

AMENOPHist, the eldest succeeded him. He was the Pha- 
raoh, under whos^, reign the Israelites departed out of Egypt, 
and who was drowned in his passage through the Red Sea. 

\ Father Toumeniine makes Sesostris, of whom we shall 
speak immediately, the Pharaoh who raised the persecatioo 
against tlic Israelites, and oppressed them with the most pain- 
ful toils. This is exrxtly agreeable to the account given by 
^Biodorus of this prince, who erapicyed in his Egyptian works 
only foreignert; ; so that we may place the memorable event of 
the passage of the Red Sea, under his son Pheronj) j and the 
characteristic of impiety, ascribed to him by Herodotus, great- 
br strengthehs the probability. of this conjecture. The plan 
1 have proposed to follow in this history excuses me frcMB en- 
tering into chronological discussions. 

il Diodorus, speaking of the Red Sea, has made one remark 
very worthy of our observation ; a tradition, says that hifitorian^ 
has been transmitted through the whole nation, from father to 
■on, for many ages, that once an extraordinary ebb dried up 
the sea, so that its bottom was seen ; and that a violent fiow 
immediately after brought batk the waters to their former 
channel. It is evident; that the miraculous passage of Moses 
over the Red Sea is here hinted at ; and I make this remark, 
purposely to admonish yousg students, not to slip over, in their 
perusal of authors, these precious remains of antiquity ; espe- 
cially when they bear, like this passage, any relation to reh- 
gion. 

Archbishop Usher saySj that Amenophis left tvK> sons, one 
called Sesothis or Sesostris, and the other Armais. The 
Creeks call him Belus, and his two sons Egyptusand Danaus. 

* Heb. urbes thesaaroram ; 70 orbut munitas. These dtici 'were 
appointed to preferve, as in a store-houae, the corn, oil, and other 
products of Egypt. Vatab 

{A. M. 2494* Aat. J.C. X5XO. | A. M. 2513. Ant. J. C. 1491. 
This name bears a gitat resemblance feo Phmoh| so oonuncm 
the Egyptian kings* 
to| Lib. ill. p. f4. 
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* Seso-strts wai5 not only one of the moat pfow^rful kings 
of Egypt^ but one of the greatest conquerors that antiquity 
boa.sts pf. 

His father whether by inq)iration5 caprice, or, as the Egyp^ 
tians say, byfthe authority of an oracle, formed a design of 
makingr his son a conqueror. This he set about after the 
Egyptian manner, that is, in a great and noble way ; all the 
male-children bom the same day with Ses£)stris,'were, by the 
king'* order, brought to court. Here they were educated 9» 
if they had been. his own children,* with the same care bestow 
ed on'Sesostris, with whom they were lodged* He could not 
possibly have giVeii him more faithful ministers, or ofiBcers who 
more zealously desired the success of his arms. The chief part 
of th€ar education was, the inuring them from their infancy, 
to a hard and laborious life, in order that they might one day 
be capaWe of sustaiiiing with ease the toils of war. I'hey 
were never suffered to eat, till they had run, on foot or horses 
back, a omsiderable race. Hunting was their most common 
exercise. 

f ^lian remarks that Sesostris was taught by Mercury, who 
instructed him in politics, and the arts of government. This 
Mercury is he whom the Greeks called Trismegistus, L ^ 
thrice great. E^pt, his native country, 0wes to him the in- 
vention of almost every art. The two books, which go under 
his name, bear such evident characters of novelty, that the for- 
gery is no longer doubted* There was another Mercury, who 
also was very famous among the Egyptians for his rare know* 
ledge, and of much greater antiquity than him in question. 
Jamblicus, a priest of Egypt, affirms, that it was customary 
with the Egyptians, to publish all new books or inventions 
under the name of Hermes, or Mercury. 

\Vhen Sesostris was more advanced in years, his father sent 
hita against the Arabians, in order that by fighting against 
them he might acquire military knowledge. Here the young 
prince learned to bear hunger and thirsty a»d subdued a nation 
which till then had never been conquered; The youth edu- 
cated.with him, attended him in all his campaigns. 

Accustomed by this conquest to martial toils, he was next 
sent by his fether to try his fortune westward. He invaded 
Libya, and subdued the greatest part of that vast continent. 
:J Sesostris. In the time of this expedition, his father 

♦ Herod. 1. li. cap. loa, loi. Diod. 1. i. p. 48,54* 
f T« f9f/nctrti %K/AH&aB»ii/cti. Lib. za. c. 4, 
I A. M. 2513. Ant.J. C. I49i» 
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^ed, and left him capable ofrattemptmg the greatest enter- 
prises. He formed no less a design than that of the conquest 
of the world. But before he left his kingdom, he had provid- 
ed for his domestic security, in winning the hearts of his sub- 
jects by his generosity, justice, and a popular and obliging be- 
haviour. He was no less studious to gam the affection tji his 
officers and soldiers, who were ever ready to shed.the last drop 
of their blood in his service, persuaded that his senterprises 
would all be unsuccessful, unless his army idiould be attach- 
ed to his person, by all the ties of esteem, afiectioti, and in- 
terest He divided the country into S6 govemmente^ called 
Nomi, and bestowed them on persons of merit, and the most 
approved fidelity. 

. In the mean time he made the requisite preparations, levied 
forces, and headed them with officers of the.gr^test bravery 
and reputation, that were taken chiefly from among the jrouths 
who had been educated with him. He had ITQO of these 
officers, who all were capable of inspiring his troops with re- 
solution, a love of discipline, and a zeal for the service of their 
prince. His army consisted of 600,000 foot, and 24,000 
horse, besides 27,000 armed chariots. ^ . 

He began his expedition by invading Ethiopia, situated to 
the south of Egypt. He made it tributary, and obliged the 
nations of it to fiirnish him annually with a certain quantity of 
ebony, ivory, and gold. 

He had fitted out a fleet of 400 sail, and ordering it to sail 
to the Red Sea, made himself master of the isles and cities ly- 
ing on the coasts of that sea. He himself heading his land 
army overrran and subdued Asia with amazing rapidity, and 
pierced farth^* into India than Hercules, Bacchus, and, in after 
times, Alexander himself had ever done ; for he subdued the 
.countries beyond the Ganges, and advanced as faras the ocean* 
One may judge from hence how unable the more neighbouring 
countries were to resist him. The Scythians, as far as tlie 
river Tanais, Armenia^ and Cappadocia, were conquered. 
He left a^colony in the ancient kingdom of Cdchos, situated 
to the east of the Black Sea, where the Egyptian customs and 
manners -have been ever since retained^ Herodotus saw in 
Asia Minor, from onesea to the other, monuments of his vic- 
tories. In several countries was read the following inscription 
engraven on pillars : " Sesostris, king of kings, and lord of 
lords, subdued this country by the power of his arms.** Such 
pillars were found even in Thrace ^ and his empire extended 
from the Ganges to the Danube. In his expediticais, some 
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Ratkma bftively liefeackd jtheir liberties, and others yielded 
IftieiA up without making. the least resistance. This dispari^v 
ty was denoted by him in hieroglyphical figures on the moQU* 
Hientserecte|d to perpetuate the remembrance of hi& victorieS| 
a^i'c^ably to the KgypU^n practice. 

The scarcity of provisions in Thrace stopped the pr4|gr«|i 
of his conquests, and prevented his advancing £aiKh«:r It^ 
£urope. One remarl^able circumstance is 6bser?ed in thk 
conqueror, who never once thought, as others had done, of 
proservii^ his acquisitions ; but, .contenting himself with the 
glory of having. avdbdued and despoiled so many nations, after 
having made wild havoc up and down the world for nine years| 
he confined himself almpst within the ancient limits of Egypt* 
a few neighbouving provinces excepted ; for we do not fina 
aay traces ior footsteps of this new empire, either under him* 
self or his successors. 

He returned, therefore, laden with the spoils of the van* 
^uished nations, dragg^g after him a numberless multitude 
of captives, and covered with greater glory than his (Predeces- 
sors ; that glory I mean which employs so manv tongues and 
pens in its praise ; which invades a great number of provia- 
ees. in a hostile way, and is often productive of numberless ca- 
lamities. He rewarded his officers and soldiers with a truly 
royal ma^ifioence, in proportion to their rank and merit. 
He made it both his pleasure and duty to put the companions 
of his victory in such a condition as might enable them to en« 
joy, during the remainder of their days, a calm and easy r^« 
pose^ the just reward of their past toils* 

With regard to himself, for ever carefiil of his own reputai* 
tion, and still more of making his power advantageous to Ixis 
subjects, he employed the repose which peace allowed him la 
raising works that might contribute more tp the enriching of 
Egypt than the immortalizing his name ; works in which the 
art and industry of the workmen were more admired than the 
immense sums which had been expended on them. 

An hundred famous temples, raised as so many monuments 
of gratitude to the tutelar gods of all the cities, were tUe first 
as well as the most illustrious testimonies of his victories ; and 
he took care to publisli in the inscriptions of them, that these 
mighty works had been cqmpleted without the assistance of 
any of his subjects. He made it his glory to be tender of 
them, and to employ only captives in these monuments of kis 
conquests. The scriptures take notice of something like thiSft 

Vox. I. . R ^ 
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wberethe^rspetikofthebuDdingsbf {$6lom<^^ -Bstkeiras 
tepeciatly studioQs <A adoi-ning and enriching the teoorpte cf 
Vnlcan at Pelusiuni, in acknowledgment of that god's iroa^n- 
pry protection of 'htm, whea, on his return from his csspedi- 
tions, his brother had a design of destroying him^ ilk that city, 
^ith his' wife arirl children,^ by setting fire to the apartment 
V^crehe then lay. 

His great work was the raising, In every part of Egypt? « 
considerublc number of high banks or moles, on whidi new 
citfes were Wiilt, in order for them to be a security for men 
and beasts during the inundations of the Nile. 

• From Memphis, as far as the sea, he cat, on both sides of 
the river, a great number of canals,- for the conveniencv of 
trade, and the conTeying of provisions, and for the settling 
an easy con-espondence between such cities as were most dis- 
tant from one another. Besides the advantages of traffic, 
Egypt was, bj-^these canals, made inaccessible to thcjcavalry 
of its enemies, which before had so ofben harassed it, by re* 
peated incursions. 

- He went farther : To secure Egj'pt from the inroads of its 
nearer neighbours, the Syrians and Arabians, he fortified all 
the eastern coast from PelusiumtoHeliopoIis, that is, for up- 
wards of seven leagues f. 

• Sesostris might have been considered as one of the most il- 
lustrious and most boasted heroes of antiquity, had not the 
lustre of his warlike actions, as well as his pacific virtues, 
been tarnished by a thirst of glory, and a blind fMidnessforhis 
own grandeur, which made him forget that he was a man. 
Tlie kings and chiefs of the conquered nations came at stated 
times to do homage to their victor, and pay him the appoint- 
ed tribute. On every other occasion, he treated them with 
some humanity and generosity : but when he went to the tem- 
ple, or entered his capital, he caused these princes, four a- 
breast, to be harnessed to his car, instead of horses ; and va-f 
lued himself npon his being thusdrarwnby the lords and sove- 
reigns of other nations. What I am most surprised at is, that 
Dicdores should rank this foolish and inhuman vanity among 
the most shiniijg actions of this prince. 

I Being grown blind in his old age, he dispatched himself, 
after having reigned SS^ears, and left his kingdom infinitely 

* 2 Cbron. vni. 9. But jof the children of I«rael did Solomon 
male* no scrvanti for his vrvk-k, 

t 150 •tadta, about 18 miles Englisb. t Tacit. Ann. I »«'• «. ^o* 
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rich' HisempirQUeyerthelcssdUlnot reach beyond thefburt^ 
generation* :But there stiU remauied^ so low aa the reign oSf 
mberius, mas^ifiqent monuments, which shewed the extent^ 
of E^gypt under * Sesostris, and the immense tributes which 
ivere paid to itf. '. 

I now go back to some facts which should have been men- 
tioned before, as they fell out ia this period, but were omit- 
ted, in prdcu^ that I pnight not break the tiiread of the liistory,. 
and therefore will now be only glanced at. ' 

About the era in question, the Egyptians settled themselves 
in divers parts of the earth. \ The colony which Cecrops led 
out.of Egypt built twelve cities, or leather so many towns, of 
which he composed the kingdom of Athens. 

\Ve observed, that the brotlier of SesosUns, called by the 
Greeks Danaus^ had formed a design to murder him, in 
his T*e|aiin to.Egypt from his conquests. || But being defeated 
in hisl^orrjd' prgjoct, he was was^obliged to fly. He there- 
upon retired to Peloponnesus, where he seized upon the king* 
dioai of 'Avg^B, which had been founded about 400 years be- 
.fore, bylnachua,/ 

% .BusxBjs, brother of Amenophis, sa in&mous among the 
aiici!e9iUiif<N^ ilia cruelties, exercised bis tyranny at that time 
on the banks of the Nile, and barbarously cut the throats of ,. 
ail fox:eigiiew who lasid^ m his country. This was probably 
'during the absent of Sesostr i s. 

**;Ab6ut the same time, Cadmus brought from Syria into 
^heeqe^the.inve;^tion of letters. Some pretend, that these 
characters or letters were Egyptian, and that Cadmus himseK" 
was a native of E^pt, and not of Phoenicia^ and the Egyjf- 
tians,' Who ascribe to themselves the Jftvention of every ait, 
and boast ofa greater antiquity than any other (I'ation, gave 
to their "Mercury the honour of inventing letters. . Most of the 
learned ft agvee, that Cadmus carried the Phoenician or Syrian 
letters into Greece, and that those letters were Hebraic ; the 
Hebrews, as a small nation, being comprehended under the ge* 

^r Tf»9it. Am*. J. m. 

't-J^^ntur tndii^ta gen^ilitts fribufa— baud miaua magnifica 
quam ni^c vi. Parthorifm aut potcntis Romana jubcntur— insccibed 
on. piUai^t,^ w^iiC' read the tribatea impoicd on vanquished Dation^, 
mh^fhi were nft inferior to thpae now paid to theFaxchian and Ro- 
mao<P9Mrcra« 

,i A. M. 2448. I A. M. %S30, , 1 A. M« 253^ 

. •• A, M,ai49- 

t*t The reader ma7.con$nIt on this subjea^ two learned diBsertatlooa 
of Abbe Reoaudot^inserted in thcffe^vad yaiumc »( the htttory of 
the AcidcDjy of IntcripUoas^^ ; , • 
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tecral natne ofSyrians* Joseph f5ealiget, in his tiotes on the 
Clironicon of EusebitiS) proves, that the Gre^k letters, and 
those of the Latin alphabet formed ftom them, derive their 
original from the ancient Plioenician letters, whkh are the 
«Hnie with the Samaritan, and were used by the Jews before 
the IVibyionish captivity. Cadmns carried only sixteen let- 
"ti'Ts* into Cireece, eight others being added afterwards. 

r i-etum to the history of the Egyptian lungs, wham I shall 
lurcaltev rank in the same order as Herodotus. 

t Pre RON succeeded Sesostris in his kingdom, but not in 
his «;lor\'. \ Herodotus relates but one action of his* whick 
ifU<m s how greatly he had degenerated from the reli|;ious scn- 
tiiTients of his father. In an ejctraordinary inundaUon of the 
K ik-, which exceeded eigiitcen cubits, thid prince, enraged at 
tlie wild havoc which was made by it, threw a javelin at the 
Tivcr, as if he intended thereby to chastise its insolence ,• but 
>fa5 himself immediately punished for his impiety, if <be his- 
torian may be credited, with the loss d sight. ■■ ^ 

ItPROTEUs. IHewasof Memphis, where, in Herodoftis'i 
time, his temple was still standing, m which was a chapeldedi- 
cated to Venus the ftrangef. It is conjectured tha* this Ve- 
nus was Helen ; for, in the reign of this monarch, P«is<he 

^ The ftiiteen letters broogbt ^ Cadmot int« OtttotyWH «, 0f y» 
>, t) r, K. X, /«, f, 0, ir, p, ^, T, V PaUmcdes, «t the «i«g« of Troy, 
i, r, upwards of ajo years lowcrthan Cadmus adtfed the four foih)WJng;i 
y, S, ^» X 5 ^^^ Simonidcs, a long time after, tnvetited the four 
others, namely, », «i |^> 4* 

t A. M. 9547. Aut. J.C. 1457. \ Herod. 1. li. cm. bio4..K "•?/<' 
. I A. M. 2S00. Ant, J. C. iao4. Herod, t it. c. xia, Iio. 

5 I do not think myself obliged to enter here into a discuttlofl, 
which would be attended with very perplexing difficulties, should I 
pretend to reconcile the series or succession of the kinj^s as gi^co by 
Herodotus with the opinion of archbishop Usher. This fast suppo*c*i 
with a great many other learned men, that Sesostris is the son of tM 
Egyptian king who was drowned in the Red Sea. whose reign »»* 
consequently have begun in the year of the world f5l^, and eontin- 
«ed till the year 1547, ilnee it !Ut*d 33 yeafa. Should we ^^^\ 
years to the rtign of Pheron* his 8«n, there* would stHlhe tfrtn^ctvil 
of above 200 years between Ffieron and Frcne«s, who, aoeofdiag^ 
Herodotus, tocceeded immedntely the first, since F^cteos li^ '^ 
the time of the fiege of Troy, which, according to Usher, Ws^ttkrt 
Ati.-Mun. ftSsa I know not whether his almost total silence op the 
Egyptian kings after Sesostris wa« owing to hia sense of this diffiew^f' 
1 suppose a long intertal to hate been between Pb^o and Prtfteui. 
A( cordhigly, Dlodomt, Kb clfV. iills it ujp wrth a great tnaay |kfng<i 
and the same must be said of some of the Kylhnring kinga* 
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Trofsm, retufwig home with Hden, whom helutd stolen, ^as 
drovQvby a stprrar into one of the moathsr of the Nile, called 
the.&amtpic^and from thence waa icoaducted to Protects at 
Mempi^Sy w^o ceproaohed him in the strongest terms for his 
base periidyr and giiilt,ln0tealin!gthe wife of his host, atid with 
^er aU the ei&cts in his h6use. He added that the only rea* 
son why he did not punish him with' deaths as his crime de* 
served, was becanse the Egyptians did not care toimbrue their 
hands in the blood of strangers, ; that he would keep Helei^ 
with all the ndies that were brought with her,, in oi'cter to re* 
stove them to their owner ; that as for himself, PaTis,-he must 
either quit iiifi dominions in three days^ or expec^o be treated 
as^an enemy. The kidg's order was obeyed. Paris continued 
his ."voyage,- and arrived at 'Troy, whither he vascla^eiy pur* 
suedi by tl*e Grecian army.. The Greeks summoned the Tro* 
jans to surrender Helen, and with her all the treasurwf of which 
herthusband hadbeen plundered. The Trdjans answered,. that 
neither Helen nor hcr.tjeasurei were in iheir city. And in 
deed was it at all likely, says Herodotus, that Priam, who was 
so wise an old prince, should choose to see his children and 
country destroyed before his eyes, rather than give tlie Greeks 
the ju^ and reasonable satisfaction they desired f fitrt it was to 
no purpose for them to a<Brm with an oath that Helen was 
not -in thQ^ city ; tlie G^fecks being* firmlyipeBsuaded that the^r 
were trifled with,, persisted obstinately in their belief. Thi 
deityv continues the same historian, being resolved that the 
Trojans, by the total destruction of. their city, should teach 
the aflfrighted world this lesson, *That greatcrimesaite 

ATTENDED WITH AS. G^EAT AXD SIGNAL PUNISHMENTS 

FROiH THE OFFENDED GODS. Menelaus, in his return from 
Troy, called, at the court of king Proteus, who restored hini 
Helen with all her treasure, Herodotus protes from som« 
passages m Homer, that thei 'voyage of Paris to Egypt was 
not unScnpwn to this poet. .. ^ ' • . . - 

RHAiVip,^iNiTUS. The treasury built by this kin^, who was 
the richest of all his predecessors, and'his descent into hell, as 
they are. related by t Herodotus,^ have so much the air of ro» . 
manqe and ficUoa, Ahat they deserve no mention liere.- » 

Till the reign of this king, there had been some shadow, at 
lea&t, of justice and moderation in .Egypt ; but in the two fol- , 
lowing reigds rvioknce and cruelty usurped thfeir jplacse. ♦ 

:. . / :t ' \ y ■ 1 ••• . • ■ . • '•* •*■•'.• I 

tSv -s-iS?. .': ,•'•'•' rt • .: '.. .% • 

f I-ib. ii. c. 121,14^;'^ : * • .' ' ! i . » 

R2 
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* Cheops andCxpHKKMVs. These two priaoes, vim i>«i« 
truly brothers by the aamiUtude of their manners, seem to have 
strove which of them shoidddistmguish himself most by & bare- 
£u:ed imfiiety towards the ii^odsy aed a bariiaroQs ibhumanlty to 
men. Cheops reigned SO years, and his brother Cephresus 
§6 years after him. They kept the temples shut during the 
whole of their kmg reigns, and forbid the ofiering of sacrifices 
under the severest penalties. On the other hand, they (^press- 
ed their aiibjects, l^ employii^ them in the most grievous and 
useless works, and sacrificed the lives of numberless multitocks 
of men, merely «to gratify a senseless ambition of immortalising 
their names, by edifices of an enormous magnitude, and a 
boundless esmence. It is remarkable that those sts^ly pyra- 
raids, which have so long been the admiration of the wliole 
world, were the eflects of the irrelis^ and merciless cruelty 
«f those princesi 

t Mtcsrint?s. He was the son of Cheeps, but of a charac- 
ter opposite to that of his father. So far from wvJktng in *his 
steps, he detested his conduct, and pursued quite difierentmea- 
8ures« He again opened the temples of the gods, restore the 
sacrifices, did all that lay in his power to comfort his subjects, 
and make l^em forget their jaist miseries, and believed himself 
set ovser them for no other purpose but to escerclse justice, and 
to make them taste all the blessings dt an equitaUe and peace* 
ful aidministration. He heard their complaints, dried ^eir 
tears, eased their misery, and thought himself not so much the 
master as the father of his people. This procured fahn the 
love of them all. Egypt resounded with Iiis praises, and his 
name commanded veneration in all places. 

One would naturally have concluded that so prudent and 
humane a conduct must have drawn down on Mycerinus the 
protection of the gods. But it happened far ^otherwise. His 
Husfortunes be^n from the death of a darling and only daugh- 
ter, in whom his whole felicity consiatcd. Ifc ordered extra- 
ordinary honours to be paid to her memory, which were still 
, continued in Herodotus^s time. This historian informs us, that 
in the city of Sais, exquisite odours were burnt in the day- 
time at the tomb of this princess, and that it was ilhiminatcd 
with a lamp by night. 

He was told by an orade ihat his reign would continue but 
s ven years. And as he complained of this -^ the gods, in 
iLquiring the reason why so long and prosperous a reign had 



« Herod. 1. ii. c. 144, l»8. Died. 1. 1. p. S7' 
t Hcrod.l. ii. p. I39» Z40. Diod.p. 58. 
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been indulged his &tiKr and uncje, who were equaBy cruel ar>4l 
iiTipious, whilst his own, which he had endeavoured so carc» 
fully to render as equitable and mild as it was possibte for him 
to do, sliould be so short and unhappy, he was answered that 
these were the very- causes of it, it being thd wiU of the go^ 
to.Qppre&s and afflict Egypt during the space of UU years, afe 
a. piuiishnient for its crimes ;. and that his i^eign^ whioh was 
Appointed iike those of the preceding monarchs to beof JO 
yessFS continuaiice, was shortened on account of his too great. 
lenity. Mytermus likewise built a pyramid, bat much ihfe* 
rior in dimensions to that of his father. 

* AsYGHis. He enacted the law relating to leans, whick 
forbid a son to borrow money without ^ving the dead body 
of hts father by way of security for it. The law added, that 
ia case the son took no care to redeem his father's body, by 
restoring liie loan, both himself and his children should be de« 
prived for ev^ of the rights of sepulture. 

He valued himself for having surpassed oil his predecessors, 
bylthe building a pyramid of brick, more magnificent, if this 
king was to be credited, than any hitherto seen. The follow- 
iDg inscription, by its founder's ordei', was engraved upon it : 

COBCPARI; ME NOT WITH PTRAS^IDS BU*ILT WITH STONE, 
WETICH I AS MUCH EXCEL AS JUPITER DOES ALL THE 
OTBXR CODS.f 

If we suppose the six preceding reigns, the exact duration 
K^ 3ome of which is not fixed by Herodotus, to have continued 
17 i> years, there will remain an interval of near 300 years to 
the reigu of Safoachus the Ethiopian^ In this interval I shall 
placse a few circumstances related in holy scripture. 

X Pharaoh king of Egypt gives his daughter in marriage 
to Soloi[x>on king of Israel, who received her in that part of 
Jerusalem called the city of Bavid, till he had built her a pa- 
lace. . ' - * 

Sesach or Shishak, otherwise called Sesonchis. 

Ij It was to him that Jeroboam fled to avoid the wrath ef 
Solomon, who intended to kill him. He abode in E^pt till- 
Solomon's death, and then returned to Jerusalem ; ^hen, put- 
ting himself at the head of the rebels, he won from Kehoboam 

• Herod. 1 ii. c 136. 

+ The remainder of the inscrlptioo, as wc Sod it in Herodotus, is, 
•♦ £or.»en plungiojr long pplcudoWn^to the bottom of the Jatef , dre^ 
•* bricks («.x/»eKc iipi/^ratr) «»t of the mud whichttodi «#t]iem, Mt4 
** gave me this form,*' ^ 

I' A. M.i^gr. A«t;j. C T013. I KingsitKi. 

I A.M. 3026. Act. J. C. 9^. f Ki»g;aww4e. •ndxfi;* 
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the flon of SdloDion ten tribes, over whom he declared himself 

Jting. 

. ThiB Seaach, in the fifth year of the rdgn of Rehoboam, 
joarched against Jerusalemyl)ecause the Jews had transgressed 
against the Lord* f He came with 1200 chariots of war and 
i60,000 horse.- He hadhrou^t numberless muhitudes of peo- 
ple, .who wtire all f Lybiads, Troglodytes, and E.thiopians. 
He seized upon ail the strongest cities cf Judah, and advanced 
as far as Jerusalem. Then the king and the princes of Israel 
having humbled themfielves, and asked the protection, of the 
God of Israel, he told them by his prophet Shemaiah, that he 
would not, because they had humbled themselves, destix>y them 
all, as they had deserved, but that they should be the servants 
ofSc^acli, in order '^that they might know the difference 
** of his service and the service of the kingdoms of the J coiui- 
<^ try*" Sesach retired fvora Jerusalem^ aner having plunder- 
ed the treasures of the house of the Lord and of the king's 
hiuse : He carried off every thing with him, *' and even also 
*' the SOO shields of gold whicli Solomon had made.** 
. II Zerah king of Ethiopia, and doubtless of £^i>t at the 
same dme, made war upon Asa king of Judah. His army 
consisted of a million of men and tliree hundred chaidots of 
war. Asa marched against him, and drawing up his army in 
order of battle, in full reliance on the God whom he ser\'ed ; 
*' Lurd;" says he, " it is nothing for thee to help, whether 
<' with many, or with them that have no power. Help us, O 
" Lord our God, for we rest on tl^ec, and in thy name we go 
♦• against this multitude : O Lord, thou art our God, let not 
" man prevail against thee.*' A prayer offered up with such 
sti'ong faith was heard. God struck the Ethiopians with ter- 
ror;- they fled, and all were irrecoverably defeated, being 
i*- destroyed before the Lord, and before hi« host." 
^ Anysis. He was blind ; and under his reign. 
Sab ACHXJs; king of Ethiopia, beihg encoui*aged by an ora- 
<'le,;entered E^pt with a numerous army, and possessed him- 
self of it. He reigned Avith great clemency and justice. In» 
stead of putting to death su6h criminals iis had been sentenced 
to die by the judges, he made them repair the c ausoway s on which 
the respective cities to which they belonged were situated. 

•- A* M. 3033. Ant. J C. 971. a Chron. xiu I— 9. 
" t The English version of the Bible says, the Lubims^ the Sukkiini, 
•ndthc £tbso|»iifls. . . 

I Or, .0^ the kingdoms of the earth. 

jl A. M. 3063. Ant. J.,C.-97i.' a Chron-.^iv. 9— ij, 

f Herod. I. ii. CI 37. piqd> 1.^.^9, ' 
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He <)iiilt ieveralnj^ghl&tenttemples, and among the r«ht' one 
inrthecity ^BubastCj ofvhich H^odotus gives a long and 
elegant descriptidn. After a re%a of fifty yeara, which was 
^tlie lime appointed by the oracle, he retired vohintaray to his 
oM kingdom of Ethiopia, and left the throne of Eeypt to 
Anysis, who during this time had concealed hunsdf in the 
fens« * It is believed that this Sabaohtis waS' the.same wi^ 
«a, whose aid was implored by Hoshea king of Israel against 
Salmaneser king of A^yi^a*. . t 

SersroM . He reigned i fourteen ye^rs. 
t ^e iSfthe same with Sevechus, theson of Sabaoon or SoM 
the Bthiopian, who rdgned so longover £g3^t. This prince, 
so far from discharging the functions of a king, was ambitious 
ofl^hoscof aprisst, he causing himself .to be consecrated hi^ 
priest o(f Vulcan* Abandoning himself entirely to superstition, 
-he neglected to defiwid his kingdom by force of arms, p^ing 
Tio regard to military men^ from a firm persaasion that lie 
shovkld never^^ave occasion for theiv assistance : He therefore 
was so &r from endeavouring to gain their aHections, that he 
depi^ired them of Uieir privileges, and even dispossessed them 
^f such lands as his predecessors had given them. 

He <w«8«oc« i&ade«ensible of their resentment in a war that 
broke out suddenly, and from which he delivered himadtf sole- 
ly by a miracftkms protectlan, if Herodotus may: be credited, 
-who ifilierHiixes his accounted this war with a great many fa- 
bulous psr^cuiars. Sennaciierib (so Herodotus calls this 
prince> king of the Arabians ^nd Assyrians, having entered 
Egjpt With a numerous army/ the Egyptian officers and sc*- 
diers refiised to march against him. The high^priest of Vul- 
can being t^HM reikioed (to the greatest extremity, had recourse 
to his god, who bid him not despond, bsit marth eonragenusly^ 
against the enemy with the fern soldiers he oeiild raise, fietbim 
obeyed tfie god. A small nnntber of merchai^, artificers, 
and others who were th« dregs of the populace^ joined him, 
and with this handful of men he marched to Pelusium, where 
Sennacherib h«d pitched his can^^p. The night following a 
prodigious number of ritsemered the^necny's- damp, and 
gnawing to pieces all their i3ow#8tk*ingsaind the thongs of their 
shields, render^them ineapable of making tlie ledst dcfenoe. 
Being -disarmed in. thjs snanner, they were qUi^ed to flv, and 
they retreated with the loss of a great part of their forces. 
Sethon, when he returned home, ordered a statue of hiatself to 

* A. M. fsr^* Aot. J. C. 79l« a Kisgt xrii. 4-, . 
t A. M. 3485. Ant. J. C. 719. 
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be setup Id llie temple of Vulcaiiy holding, ia bi&rig^t hand 
Araty aiid these vonls issuing out of his moctth: I^Et the 

-MANWHO BEHOLDS HE LSABV TO REVEREKCfe TH£ COPS.* 

It is very obvious that this story, as related here &om He- 
rodotusv h an alteration of that which is told in the second 
lKx>k. of kings, t We there see, that Sennacherib, king of the 
Assyrians, .having subdued all the neighbouring nations;, and 
'seized upoD'aU the citiefr of Judah, reserved to besiege Heze- 
ki di in Jerusalem, his capital city. The ministers :of this holy 
kipg, in spite of his opposition, and the remonstrances of the 
prQJ[)het*lsaiah^ who promi^d them, in God.*s name, a' sure and 
certain protection, pxY)vided they would tinist in him only, sent 
secretly to the Bgyptians and Ethaopians for succour* Their 
armies being, united, marched to.the relief of Jerusalena at the 
time appointed, and were met and van<j[ui^ed by the Assyrian 
in a pitched battle; He pursued them mto Egypt, and entire- 
ly laidJwastc the. country. At lus return from tjhence, the 
very night before he vras toha ve jgiveaia gener^ assa,u^ to Je- 
rusaltoi,. which then kerned lost lo allh(>p9s, the -destroyins 
. angel > made dreadfoLhavoc in the camp of the Ajs^riaas ; de- 
stroyed 185,000 men by fire and swOrd j and.proved evident- 
ly;thxt.they had great reason to rely, as Hezekiah had done, 
oortiie promise of tiie God of Israel. 

This is the real ^ot. But as 'it was no ways honourable to 
the;£gyptians,theyendeayouredtotumit.to their own advan- 
:tage, by disguising and corrupting the chrcunckiBtances of it 
.Nevertheless, the footsteps of this history, though so much de- 
-faced, ought yet to be lughly valued^ as coming from an his- 
torian of so great andquity and authority .as' Herodotus. 

The prophet Isaiah had foretold, at tevefal tknes, that this 
expedition of the Egyptians, which had befencomcerted seem- 
iiogly with such prudence, conducted with the greatest skill, 
,and in which the forces of two powerful empires were miited, 
.in order to relieve the Jews, would not only be of no service to 
Jerusaiem, but even destructive to Egypt itsdf, whose strong- 
est .cities wduld be taken, and its inhabitants of all ages and 
jsexes led)into captivity.. >See:tlie 18th, 19tfa,^4»th) 30^1, 31st, 
&c. chapters of, the second bo(^ of -Kings. ; ,- 

Itwh^dimbtless in this period thait thejruin of the &mous 
:city Mo.AhiO!Bt9 spoken «rf, by the prophet Nahum, jhappen- 

» •• ^5 ijoti i*f4i •p««y, 7t/«rt;B«$49«. . t Chap, aviii. . 

I i The Vuljrttc calif that city Alexandria, to which the Hebrew gives 

the name of Ko-Ataen; becaifte AUzandria was a£|^emrardthiiUt in the 



cd: That proph^^y^ * that ^ shewds carried ^^way"-^ 
« that her yoiing children wei% dashifed in pieces at the trnj of 
« an the streets'^— that the enemy « cast lots for her honour^ 
«< abl^ liien, and" that « all her great men- were bound in 
'« chains.' He observes, that all these misfortwiegbefel that 
city, wheii Egypt and Ethiopia « were her strength ;•' 'which 
seems to refer clearly enough to the time of which we are 
here speaking, when Tharaca and Sethon had united their 
forces. However, this opinion is not without some difficult 
ties, and is contradicted by some learned mei*. It suffices for 
me to have hinted it to the reader, > i 

t Till the reign of Sethon, the Egyptian priests computed 
341 generations of men, which make 11,340 years, allowing 
three generations to 100 years. They counted the like num- 
ber of priests and kings. The latter, whether gods or men, 
had succeeded one another without in terrupticm, miderthe 
name of Piromis, an Egyptian word signifying ^ood and vir- 
tuous. The Egyptian priests showed Herodotus 341 wooden- 
colossal statues of these Piromis, all ranged in order in a great 
hall. Such was the folly of the Egyptians, to lose themselves 
as it were in a remote antiquity, to which no other people 
pretended* ' 

^ Tharaca; He it was who joined Sethon with an Ethi- 
opian army to relieve Jerusalem . After the death of Sethon, 
who had sat fourteen years on the throne, lliaraca ascended 
it, and reigned eighteen years. He was the last Ethiopian 
king who reigned in Egypt. 

After his death, the Egyptians, not being able to agree 
about the succession, were two years in a state of anarchy^ 
during which there were great disoi*ders and confusions a- 
mongthem, y'' 

TWELVE KINGS. 

IT At last, twelve of the principal noblemen, conspiring to- 
gether, seized upon the kingdom, and divided it into so many 
parts. It was agreed by them that each should govern his 
own district with equal power and authoritj^, and that no one 

place where this stood. Dean Prideanv, after Bochart, thinks that 
it was Thebes, surnamed DlospoTis. Indeed the Egyptian Amon it 
the same with Jupiter. Bat Thebes is not the place where Alexao. 
drta was smce built. Perhaps there was another city there, which 
also was called No- Amon. 

• Chap. iii. 8, lo. f Herod. 1 ii. cap. t4»." ' ^ A. M 3? jr^. 
Ant. J.C. 705. Afric.apud Syncel. p. ;<. %A. M. 3349. 

Ant. J. C. ^85. Herod. I, ii. cap. 147, i^%, Diod. 1. 1. p. 59. 
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•hcmld attempt to invade of> adzjc lih^ den^aioaa of aimtfaer. 
Th^ thought ijL necesBary to mt^ke this agreemeDt, and to 
bmd it with the most dreadful oaths, to Hude the predictioii 
of an oraok) which had foretpld, that he amoog them who 
riioUld offer hiaUbation to Vulcan out of a brazen bowl should 
gain the sovereignty of Egypti They reigned together fif- 
teen years in the utmost hai-mony ; and, to leave a famous 
monument of their concord to posterity, they jointly, and at 
a common expence, built the famous labyrinth^ which was a 
pile of buildiiig consisting of twelve la^'ge palaces, with as 
many edifices under ground as appeared above it. I have 
apoke dsewhere of this labyrinth. 

One day, as the twelve kings were assisting at a solenm and 
periodical sa<erifice offered inthe temple of Vulcaa, the priests, 
having presented each of them a golden bowl for the libation, 
one was wanting, when * Psammetichusy without any design, 
• si^pUed the want of this bowl with his brazen h^met, for 
each wore one, and with it performed the ceremony of the 
libation. This accident struck the rest of the kings, and re- 
called to their memory the prediction of .the oracle above 
mentionQd. They thought it therefore necessary to secure 
themselves from his attempts, and therefore, with one con- 
sent, banished him into the fenny parta of Egypt. 

After Psammetichusliad passed some years dxere, waitlhg 
a favourable opportunity to revenge himself fin* the afiFront 
which had been put upon hin^, a courier brought him advice 
that brazen men were landed in Egypt. These were Grecian 
soldiers, Carians and lonians, who had been cast upon Egypt 
by a storm, and were completely covered with lielmeta, cui- 
rasses, and other arms of brass. Psammetichus immediate- 
^ ly called to mind the oracle, which had answered him, that 
be should be succoured by brazen men from the sea-coast. He 
did not doubt but the prediction was now fulfilled : He there- 
fore made a league with these strangers, engaged them with 
great promises to stay with him, privately levied other for- 
ces, put these Greeks at their head, when, giving battle to 
the eleven kings, he defeated them, and remained sole pos- 
sessor of Egypt. 

Ps A^M E T £CH US, f As this prjnce ovi^d his preservation 
to the lonians and Qarians, he settled them in Egypt, from 
which all foreigners hitherto had been excluded ; and, by as- 
signing theib si&cient lands and fixed revenues, he made them 

• He WM one of the tw«lve. 

t A. M. 3334. Ant. J. C. 670. ticrod. 1. lUc» 153, 154. 
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foi^t their native country. By his order Egyptian children 
were pnt under their care to learn the Greek tongue ; and on 
this occasion, by this means, the Egyptians began to have a 
corre^ndeiice with the Greeks ; and from that era, the 
Egyptian history, which till then had been intermixed with 
pompous fibles by the artifice of the priests, begins, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, to speak with greater truth and certainty. 
As soon as Psammetichus was settled on the throne, he en- 
gaged in war against the king of Assyria, on account of the 
limits of the two empires. This war was of long continuance. 
Ever since Syria had been conquered by the Assyrians, Pa- 
lestine, being the only countfy that separated the two king- 
doms, was the subject of continual discord ; as afterwards be- 
tween the Ptolemies and the Seleucidae. They were eternally 
contending for it, and it was alternately won by the stronger. 
Psammetichus, seeing himself the peaceable possessor of all 
Eg3^t, and having restored the ancient form of government*, 
thought it high time for him to look to his frontiers, and to 
secure them against the Assyrian, his neighbour, whose pow- 
er increased daily. For this purpose he entered Palestine at« 
the head of an army. 

Perhaps we are to refer to the beginning of this war an in- 
cident related by t Diodorus, that the Egyptians, provoked 
to see the Greeks posted on the right wing by the king him- 
self in preference to them, quitted the service, they being up- 
wards of 200,0#0 men, and retired into Ethiopia, where they 
met with*an advantageous settlement. ' 

\ Be that as it will, Psammetichus entered Palestine, where 
his career was stopped by Azotus, one of the principal cities 
of the country, which gave him so much trouble, that he was 
forced to besiege it 29 years before he could take it. Tiiis is 
the longest siege mentioned in ancient history. 

This was anciently one of the five capital cities of the, Phi- 
listines. The Egyptians, having seized it some time before, 
had fortified it with such care that it was their strongest bul- 
wark on that side. Nor could Sennacherib enter Egypt till 
he had first made himself master of this city, which was taken 
by Tartan, one of his generals. 1 The Assyrians had pos- 
sessed it hitherto ; and it was not till after the long siege just 
now mentioned that Egypt recovered it. 

* This revolution happened aboat seven years after the captifltjof 
Manasseh king of Judah. 

t Lib. i. p. 6i- X I>Jod. c. I57« 

II Isa. XX. I. Hcrod^ U !• t. lof « 
Vol. I. S 
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In this period, the Scythians, leaving tl^ banks of the Pa- 
lus Msotis, made an inroad into Media, defeated Cyaxares 
-the king of that country, and laid waste aU Upper Asia, of 
ixchic^ they kept possession during 28 years. They pushed 
their conquests in Syria aa far as to the frontiers of Egypt : 
But Psamwetichus marching out to meet them, prevailed so 
far by his presents and entreaties that they advanced no far- 
ther, and by that means delivered his kingdom from these 
dangerous enemies. 

* Till his rei|;n the Egyptians had imagined themselves to 
be the most ancient nation upon earth. Psammetichus was 
desirous to prove this himself, and he employed a very extra- 
ordinary experiment for this purpose: he commanded (if we 
may credit the relation) two children, newJy bom, of poor 
parents, to be brought up in the countiy in a hovel, that was 
to be kept continually shut. They were committed to the 
care of a shepherd, (others say, of nurses, whose tongues 
were cut out), who was to feed them with the milk of goats ; 
and was commanded not to suffer any person to enter into this 
hut, nor himself to speak even a single word in the hearing of 
these cliildren. At the expiration of two years, as the shep- 
herd was one day coming into the hut to feed tiiese children, 
they both cried out, with hands extended to"^ards their foster- 
father, " Beckos, beckos." The shepherd surprised to hear 
a language that was quite new to him, but which thej re- 
peated frequently afterwards, sent advice of this to the king, 
who ordered the children to be brought before him, in order 
that he himself might be witness to the truth of what was told 
him ; and accordingly both of them began in his presence to 
stammer out the sounds above mentioned. Nothing was now 
wanting but to inquire what nation it was that used this word ; 
and it was found that thelPhrygians called bread by this name. 
From this time they were allowed the honour of antiquity, or 
rather of priority, whicli the Egyptians themselves,, notwith- 
standing their jealousy of it, and the many ages they had pos- 
sessed this glory, werex)bliged to resign to them. As goatd 
wei^ brought to these children, in order that they might feed 
upoiri^^jir milk, and historians do not say that they were 
•deaf, sciliae are of opinion that they might have learnt the 
word beki^^ekkos^ by mimicking the cry of those creatures. 

Psammetll^us died in the 24th year of Josias fjng of Ju- 
4»h, and was -succeeded by hissonNechao. 

*Herqd. I. ii. c. a, 3. 
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* KfiCHAO. t "Hlis prince is often called In scripture Pha- 
radh-Necho. 

He attempted to join the Nile to the Red Sea, by cutting 
a canal from the one to the other. They ai^e separated at the 
distance of at least a thousand stadia :f. After 120,000 work- 
men had lost their lives in this attempt, Nechao was obliged 
to desist ; the oracle which had been consulted by him having 
ansvi^ered, that tliis new canai would open a passage to the 
barbarikns (for so tlie Egyptians called all other nations), to 
invade Egypty 

II Nechao was more successful in another enterprise. Skil- 
ful Phoenician mariners, whom he had taken into his service, 
having sailed out of the Red Sea to discover the coasts of 
Africa, went successfully round them, and the third year af« 
ter their setting out, returned to Egypt through the straits 
of Gibraltar. This was a very extraordinary voyage in an 
age when the 6dmp^s was not known* It was made 21 cen- 
turies before Vasco de Gama, a Portuguese, by discovering 
the Cape of Good Hope, in the year 149r, found out the 
very same -way to sail to the Indies, by which these Phofini- 
ciahs had come from thence to the Mediterranean. 

% The Babylonians and Medes having destroyed Nineveh, 
and with it the empire of the Assyrians, were thereby become 
80 formidable, that they drew upon themselves the jealousy of 
all their neighbours. Nechao, alarmed at the danger, advan- 
ced to the Euphrates, at the head of a powerful army, in or- 
der to check their progress. Josiah, king of Judah, so famous 
for his uncommon piety, observing that he took his route 
tiirough Judea, resolved to oppose his passage. With this 
view, he raised all the forces of his kingdom, and posted him- 
self in the valley of Mfegiddo, a city on this side Jordan, be- 
longing to the tribe of Manfesseh, and called Magdolus by 
Herodotus. Nechao informed him by a herald that his en- 
terprise was not designed against him ; that he had other ene- 
mies in view, and that he had undertook this war in the name 
of God, who was with him ; that for this reason he advised 

* He iscallad Neeho in the IStigll&h Version of the scripttirei- 
t A.M. 33^8. Ant. J. C. 6i6. Herod 1. i. c. tj8. 
\ Allowing i3,s ^^t or 125 i^eotnetrleal paces to eftch sttdium^tlis 
distifnce wiU be xi8 Bnglish miles, and a Ittde above one-third of^. 
'tnde . Herodotus says that this design was afterwards put in ezecutioa 
by^terius the Persian. L. ii. c. 158. 
I Herod. 1. iv. c. 4a.' 

1 Joseph. Antiq. 1. x. c.6. % KJngs xxiii* %g, 30. •% Ckron.'nxv. 
>io— 35. 
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Josiah not to concern himself with this war, for fear lest it 
<)therwise should turn to his disadvantage. However, Josiah 
was not moved by these reasons : he was sensible that the 
bare march of so powerful an army through Judea would en- 
tirely ruin it ; and besides, he feared that the victor, after the 
defeat of the Babylonians, would fall upon him, and dispossess 
him of part of his dominions. He therefore marched to en- 
gage Nechao, and was not only overthrown by him, hnt un- 
fortunately received a wounil, of which he died at Jerusalem, 
wliitlier he had ordered himself to be carried, 
. Nechao, animated by this victory, continued his march, 

> and advanced towards the Euphrates. He defeated the Ba- 
bylonians, took Carchemish, a large city in that country, and 
securing to himself the possession of it by a strong garrison, 
returned to his own kingdom, after having been absent three 
months from it. 

* Being informed in his march homeward that Jehoahaz 
had caused himself to be proclaimed king at Jerusalem with- 

/ out first asking his consent, he commanded him to meet him at 
Riblah in Syria. The unhappy prince was no sooner arrived 
there but he was put in chams by Nechao's order, and sent 
prisoner to Egypt, where he died. From thence pursuing; his 
march, he came to Jerusalem, where lie gave the sceptre to 
Eliakim, called by him Jehoiakim, another of Josiah's sons, 

. in the room of his brother ; and imposed an aimual tribute 
en the land of an hundred talents of silver and one talent of 
goldf. This being done, he returned in triumph to Egypt. 
\ Herodotus, mentioning this king's expeditioBy. and the 
victory gained by him at || Magdolus (as he calls it), says, 
that he afterwards took the city Cadytis, which he represents 

. as situated in the mountains of Palestine, and equal in extent ^ 
to Sard is, the capital at that time not only of Lydia, but of 
all Asia Minor. This description can suit only Jerusalem, which 
was situated in the manner above described, and was then the 
only city in those parte that could be compared to Sardis, It 
appears, besides, from scripture, that Nechao, after his victory, 

• iKingsixUi. 33, 35. a Chron. xxtvi. 1,4. 
f The Hebrew silver mlent, according to Dr. Cumberland, if equira- 
lent to 353I. 118. 10 i-2d.| so that 100 talents 
Englijih niocey make - - - L. 35»359 7 6 

The gold talent, according to tbc same, - 5075 15 7 i-i 

The amount of the whole tribute, • - L- 40,435 3 i x-l 
\ XiD. ii. c. xi9. I Megiddo 
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•won this capital of Judea ; for he was there in person, when 
lie gave the crown to Jehoiakim. The very nam* Cadytis, 
-which in Hebrew signifies the Holy, points clearly to the city 
of Jerusalem, as is proved by the learned dean Prideaiix *. 

t Nabopolasser, king of Babylon, observing, that since the 
taking of Carchemish by Nechao, all Syria and Palestine had 
shaken off their allegiance to him, and that his years and in- 
firmities wouldnot permit him to march against the rebels in 
person, he therefore associated his son Nabuchodonosor, or 
Kebuchadnezzar, with him in the empire, and sent him at tlie 
head of an army into those countries. \ This young prince . 
vanquished the army of Nechao near the river Euphrates, re- 
covered Carchemish, and reduced the revolted provinces to 
their allegiance, as || Jeremiah had foretold. Thus he dispose 
sessed the Egyptians of all that belonged to them, from the 
^ little ♦* river of Egypt to the Euphrates, which comprehend- 
ed all Syria and Palestine. 

Nechao dying, after he had reigned 16 years, left the king- 
dom to his son. ■ 

. . PsAMMis. tt His reign was but of six years, and history 
has left us nothing memorable concerning him, except that 
he made an expedition into Ethiopia. 

Tt was to this prince that the Eleans sent a splendid embassy, 
after having instituted the Olympic games. They had esta- 
blished the whde with such care, and made such excellent rc- 

* From the time that Solanion, by meant of his temple, had madie 
Jcrusalem'the common place of worship to all Israel, it was dl«tinguishe4 
from the rest of the cities by the epithet Holy ; and in the Old Testa - 
2nent was called Air Hakkodish, i e, the city of holiness, or the ho|^ 
city. It bore this title upon the coins, and the shekel was inscribed Je- 
rusalem Kedusha, i. e. Jerusalem the holy. At kngth Jerusalem, for 
"brevity's sake, wasomitted, and only Kedusha reserved. The S) riac be- 
ing t\ie prevailing language in Herodoftis*5 time, Kedusha, by achangfe 
in that dialedl of^ into tb^ was made Kedutha ; and Herodotus gi*^- 
ing it a Greek, termination, it was writK«</^t/«r/f, or Cadytis. Pri- 
dcaux*8 Coone^lion of the Old and New Teftamem, vol. I. part i. p. 
80, 8 J. Svoedit. 

t A. M. 3397. Ant. J. C. 607. t J6r. xlvi. 2, &c. 

I 2 Kings XX iv- 7, 

\ This little river of Egy ?t, so often mentioned in scriptnreasthc 
•boundary of Palestine towards Egypt, was not the Nile, but a small 
river, which, running through the desert that lay betwixt those two 
natloiw, was anciently the common boundary of both. So far 'the 
land which had been promised to th« posterity of Abraham, and di- 
vided among them by lot, extended.. 

♦* A rivo Egypti. 

•ft A M, 3404. Ant. J. C. 600. Herod. I. ii. c i6«. 
S 2 
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gulatioDS, that in their opinion nothing seemed wanting to 
their perfection, and envy itself could not find any fault with 
them. * However, they did not desire so much to have the 
opinion, as to gain the appi^obation of the Egyptians, who 
wei*e looked upon as the wisest and roost judicious people in 
the world. Accordingly the king assembled the sages of his 
nation. After all thin^ had been heard, which could be said 
in favour of the institution, the Eleans were asked if the citi- 
zens and foreigners were admitted indifferently to these games; 
to which answer was made, that they were open to every one. 
To this the Egyptian replied, that the rules of justice would 
have been more strictly observed, had foreigners only been ad- 
mitted to these combats ; because it was vety difficult for the 
judges, in their award of the victory and the prize, not to b« 
prejudiced in fi^your of their fellow-citizens. 

Apries. \ In scripture he is called Pharaoh-Hophrah j 
&nd succeeding his father Psammis, reigned 25 years. 

During the first years of his reign, he was as^appy as any 
i of his predecessors. He carried his arms into Cyprus ; be- 
sieged the city of Sidon by sea and land ; took it, and made 
himself master of all Phoenicia and Palestine. 

So rapid a success elated his heart to a prodigious degree, 
and, as Herodotus informs us, swelled him with so much 
pride and infatuation, that he boasted it was not in the power 
* of the gods themselves to dethrone him ; so great was the i- 
dea he had formed to himself of the firnuestablishment of his 
•wn power. It was with a view to these arrogant conceits, 
that Ezekiel put the vain and impious words following into hit 
mouth : " \ My river is mine own, and I have made it for 
'« myself.*' But the true God proved to him afterwards that 
he had a master, and that he was a mere man ; and he had 
threatened him long before, by his prophets, with all the ca^ 
lamitieshe was resolved to bring upon him, in order to pimish 
him for his pride. 

A little after Hophrah had ascended the thrbnC, 2^dekiah|| 
king of Judah, sent an embassy, and concluded a mutual al- 
liance with him ; and the year following, breaking the oath 
of fidelity he had taken to the king of Babylon, he rebelled 
openly against him. 

Notwitfistanding God hadso often forbid his people to have 
recourse to Egypt, or put any confidence in the people oi it, 

•C. 160. t A.M 3410. Ant. J.C. 594" Jer. xliT^30. 

Herod. I ii. c.i6i. Diod. 1; ii.p. 74* | £zek*zxiz« 3. 
I Chap, ;ivii. 15. 
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notwithstanding the repeated calamities in which they h^d 
been involved for their having relied on the Egyptians, they 
still thought this nation their most sure refuge in danger, and 
accordingly could not foi'bear applying to it. This they had 
already done in the reign of the holykinej Hezekiah, and 
-which gave occasion to God*s message to his people by the 
mouth of his prophet Isaiah. " * Wo to them that go down 
•* to Eg5T)t for help, and stay on horses, and trust in chariots, 
*' because they are many ; but they look not unto the holy 
** One of Israel, neither seek the Lord. The Egyptians are 
*' men, and not God; and their horses flesh, andnotspi- 
** rit : when the Lord shall stretch out His hand, both he that 
** helpeth shall fall, and he that is holpen shall faU down, and 
** they all shall fail together." But neither the prophet nor the 
king were heard ; and nothing but the most fatal experience 
could open their eyes, and make them see evidently the truth 
of God's threatenings. 

The Jews behaved in the very same manner on this occasion. 
2^dekiah, notwithstanding all the remonstrances of Jeremiah 
to the contrary, resolved to conclude an alliance with the Egyp- 
tian monarch, who, puffed up with the success of his arms, and 
confident that nothing could resist his power, declared himself 
the protector of Israel, and promised to deliver it from the ty- 
ranny of Nabuchodonosor, But God, offended that a mortal 
had thus dared to intrude himself iiito his place, expressed his 
mind to another prophet as follows. " f Son of man, set thy 
" face against Pharaoh, king of Eg>'pt and prophesy against 
•« him, and against all Egypt. Speak and say, Thus saith the » 
** iord God, Behold, I am against thee, Pharaoh, king of 
" Egypt, the great dragon that lieth in the n)idst of his rivers;, 
« which 4iath said, My river is mine own, and I have made it 
<< for m)^ self. But I will put hooks in thy jaws," &c. God, 
after comparing him to a reed, which breaks under the man 
Tvlio leans upon it, and wounds his hand, adds, " \ Behold, I 
<« will bring a sword upon thee, and cut off man and beast out 
** of thee. And the land of Egypt shall be desolate, and they 
« shah know that I am the Lord ; because he hath said. The 
« river is mine, and I have made it/' The || same prophet, 
in several succeeding chapters, continues to foretel the cala- 
mities with which Egypt was gomg to be overwhelmed. 
21edekiah was far from giving credit to these predictions. 

* Chap. xxxi. 1.3. t Ezet. xxix, a, 3, 4. \ Chap. xxix. 8, 9. 
\ Chap, xxix, xzx, zzzi» uxii. 
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Wlien he heard of the approach of the Egyptian armj, and 
«aw Nabuchodonosor raise the siege of Jerusalem, he fancied 
that his deliverance was completed, and anticipated a triumph. 
His joy, however, was but of short duration ; for the Eg^i)- 
tians seeing the Chaldeans advancing forward again, did not 
dare to encounter so numerous and well-disciplined an army. 
♦ They therefore marched back into their own country, and 
left the unfortunate Zedekiah exposed to all the dangers of a 
war in which they themselves had involved him . Nabuchodo- 
nosor again sat down before Jerusalem ; took and burnt it, as 
Jeremiah had prophesied, 

t Many years after, the chastisements with which "God had 
threatened Apries (Pharaoh-Hophrah) began tofallux)on hira: 
'for the Cyrenians, a Greek colony which had settled in Africa, 
between Libya and Egypt, having seized upon and divided 
mmong themselves a great part of the country belonging to the 
Libyans, forced these nations, who were thus dispossessed by 
violence, to throw themselves into the arms of this prince, and 
implore his protection. Immediately Apries sent a mighty army 
into Libya, to oppose the Cyrcnian Greeks $ but this army be- 
ing entirely defeated and almost cut to pieces, the Egyptians 
imagined that Apries had sent it into Libya only to get it de- 
stroyed, and by that means to attain the power of goyeniing 
his subjects without check or controul. This refliectiGn prompt- 
ed the Egyptians to shake off the yoke which had been laid on 
them by their prince, whom they now considered as their ene- 
my. But Apries, hearing of the rebellion, dispatched Amasis, 
one of his ofiicers, to suppress it, and force the rebels to re* 
tuni to their allegiance. But the moment Amasis began to 
make his speech, they fixed a helmet upon his head, in token 
of the exalted dignity to which they intended to raise liim, 
and proclaimed him king. Amasis, having accepted the crown, 
staid with the mutineers, and confirmed them in their rebel- 
lion. 

Apries, more exasperated th^n ever at this news, sent Pa- 
tcrbemis, another of his great officers, and one of the prin- 
cipal lords of his court, to put Amasis under an arrest, and 
bring him before him : but Paterbemis not being able to execute 
his commands, and bring away the rebel, as he was surrounded 
with the instruments of his treachery, was treated by Apries at 
his return in the most ignominious and inhuman manner ; for 
his nose and ears ware cut off by the command of that prince, 

• A. M. 3416. Ant. J. C. 5S8. Jer. xxzvii. ^,7. 
f A. M. 3430* Ant. J. C. 574. Herod. 1. ii.c. i6i»&c. Di^d.I.l.p. $»» 
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■who never c6nsidex'ed that only his want of power bad prevent- 
ed his executing his commission. So bloody an outrage, done 
to a pergon of such high distinction, exasperated the Egyptians 
so much, that the greatest number of tliem joined the rebels, 
and the insurrection became general. Apries was noAv forced 
to retire into Upper Egypt, where he supported himself some 
years, during which Amasis enjoyed the rest of his dominions. 
The troubles which thus distracted Egypt, afforded Nebu- 
chadnezzar a favourable opportunity to invade that kingdom ; 
and it was God himself inspired him with the resolution. This 
prince, who was the instrument of God's wrath, though he did 
not know himself to be so, against a people whom he was re- 
solved to chastise, had just before taken Tyre, where himself 
and his army had laboured underincredible difficulties. To re- 
compense their toils, God abandoned Egypt to their arms. It 
is wonderful to hear the Creator himself delivering his thoughts 
on this subject. I'here are few passages in scripture more re- 
markable than tliis, or which give a stronger idea of the sur 
preme authority which God exercises over all the princes and 
kingdoms of the eartli. " * Son of ipan," says the Almighty to 
his prophet Ezekiel, " Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
" caused his army to serve a great service against Tyrus : every 
" head was made batd, and every shoulder was peeledf : yet 
" had he no wages, nor his army for Tyrus, ^i for the service 
« that he had served against it. Therefore thus saith the Lord 
" God, Behold, I will give the land of Egypt ^ unto Nebu- 
^' chadnezzar, king of Babylon, and he shall take her multi- 
<* tude, and take her spoil, and take her prey, and it shall he 
'' the wages for his. army. I have given him the land of Egypt 
*' for his labour, wherewith he Sjerved against it, because Siey 
'' v^rrought for me, saith the Lord God." Says another prophet, 

• Chap.xxix. 18, rp, 20. 

f The baldness of the heads of the Babylonians wa& owing to the 
prewure of their helmets ; and their4)eelcd shoulders to their carrying 
baskets of earth, and large pieces of timber, to join Tyre to the centi- 
nent. Baldness was itself a badge of slavery ; and joined to the peeled 
shoulders shows that the conqueror's army sustained even the most ser- 
vile labours in this memorable siege. 

% For the better understanding of this passage, we are to know that 
Nahuchodonosor sustained incredible hardships at the siege of Tyre; 
and that when the Tyrians saw themselves closely attacked, the nobles 
conveyed themselves and their richest effects on ship- board, and re- 
tired into other islands : so that when Nabuchodonosor took their city 
he found nothing to recompense his losses and the troubles kc had 
undergone in this liege. S. Hieron. 
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" ♦ He shall array himself with the land of Egypt, as a shep- 
*^ herd putteth on his garment ; and he shall go forth from 
•* thence m peace." Thus shall he load himseff with booty, 
and thus cover his own shoulders, and those of his fold, with 
all the spoils of Eg>T>t. Noble expressions ! which show the 
prodigious ease with which all the power and riches of a 
kingdom are earned away, when Gcid appoints the revolo- 
tion ; and shift, like a garment, to a new owner, who has no 
more to do but to take it, and clothe himself with it. 

The king of Babylon taking adtantage therefore of the in- 
testine divisions which the rebellion of Aroasis had occasioned 
in that kingdom, marched thither at the head of his army. 
He subdued Egypt from Migtlol, or Magdol, a town on the 
frontiers of it, as far as Syene, in the opposite extremity where 
it bordei^son Ethiopia. He made a horrible devastation where- 
over he came ; killed a great number of the inhabitants, and 
made such dreadful havoc in the country, tliat the damage 
eould not be repaired in 40 years. Nabuchodonosor having 
loaded his army with spoils, and conquered the whole king- 
dom, came to an accommodation with Amasis ; and leaving 
him as his viceroy there, returned to Babylon. 

t Apries (Pharaoh-Hophrah) now leaving the place where 
he had concealed himself, advanced towards the sea coast, pro- 
bably towards Libya, and hiring an army,of Carians, lonians, 
and other foreigners, he marched against Amasis, whom he 
fought near Memphis ; but being overcome, Apries was taken 
prisoner, carried to the city of Sais, and there strangled in his 
own palace. 

The Almighty had given, by the mouth of his prophets, an 
astonishing relation of the several circumstanced of this mighty 
event. It was he who had broke the power of Apries, which 
was once so formidable, and put the sword into the hand of 
Nabuchodonosor, in order that he might chastise and humble 
-that haughty prince. " ^ I am,*' said he, " against Pharaoh, 
«' king of Egypt,^and wDl break his arms which were strcng, 
" but now are broken, and I will cause the sword to fall out 
«* of his hand. — 1| But I will strengthen the arms of the king 
" of Babylon, and put my sword into his hand.-— 1| And they 
,<' shall know that I am the Lord." 

He enumerates the towns which were to fall a prey to the 

* Jerem. zliii. 14. t Herod. U ii. c. {63, X69. Diod. L i. p. 7^ 
t Ezek. xxz. 22, J Vcr. 24. 5 Vcr. %s* 
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« hold, I will give Pharaoi-HophVahTthekL^f ^'t "' 
I^tly, he declares, that during forty years the EirvDtiai.* 

^1,^ ^^A^^i'^^SyP*'." "^^ «^«»t verified thisZ^ 
phecy. Soon after the expiration of these forty years, EctdI 
was made a pj-ovince of the Persian empire, and has teS! 

vemed eversmce by foreigners. For siiTceWieruin of thepS: 
sian monarchy, it has been subject successively to the Mwed^ 
mans, the Romans, the Saracens, the Mameluke^ and K^ 
to the Turks, who possess it at this day ^ 

T God was not less punctual in the accompUshment of his 
prophecies, with regard to such of his own people as had re! 
tired, contrary to his p«,hibition, mto Egypt, after the ta^tog 
of Jerusalem, and forced Jeremiah along wTlh them. Thefa! 
stant they had reached Egypt, and were arrived at Taphnis. 

rJ-roL^tTP^'' *?^'" ''^^'"S hid in their present, by 
Crod s command, stones m a grotto, which was near the kuii?4 
palace,_ he declared to them, that Nabuchodonosor should swn 
arrive m Egypt, and that God would establish his thronein 
that very place j that this prince would lay waste the whole 
kingdom, and carry fire and sword into aU places ; that them- 
selves should fall mto the hands of these croel enemies, whTn 
one part of them should be massacred, and the rest led <»ptive 
to Babylon ; that only a very small number should escape the 
common desolation, and be at last restored to their countrv 
All these prophecies had their accomplishment in the an- 
pointed time. *^ 

••Amasis. After the death of Apries. Amasis became 
peaceable possessor of Egypt, and reigned forty years overit. 
He was according to ft Plato, a native of the city ofSais, 

• Ezek. «x. 14, 17. 

t I have ^iven the names of these towns as thf y sund in our Ene- 
e. 't"!"".* '"**'<'""g'n »«•« printed, against Zoan.Tanis; aeaiost 
8in, Pelusiumj against A»en.H«lioi>oli»i agaimt PJ.ibeseth, Pnbas^ 
turn, nubaste ; and by these last names they are mentioned in tlia 
onguial. . 

J Jerem. iliv. 30. | Erefc. x«. 13. f Jerem. ,hii. ,«,. 

•• A. M. ^43J. Ant. J. C. 569. ft In Tim. 
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• As he was but of mean extraction, he met with no respect, 
but was only contemned by his subjects in the beginning of his 
reign : he was not insensible of this ; but nevertheless tiiought 
it his intei'est to subdue their tempers by an artful carriage, 
and wirf their affection by gentleness and reason. He had a 
golden ciitem, in which himself, and tliose persons who were 
admitted to his table, used to wash their feet : He melted it 
down, and had it cast into a statue, and then exposed the new 
gOd to public worship. The people hasted in crowds to pay 
their adoration to the statue. The king, having assembled the 
people, informed them of the vile uses to which this statue 
had once been put, which nevertheless had now their religious 
prostrations : the application was easy, and had the desired 
succesB ; the people thenceforward paid the king all the re- 
spect that is due to majesty. 

t He always used to devote the whole morning to public 
afiairs, in order to receive petitions, give audience, pronounce 
sentence, and hold his councils : the rest of the day was given 
to pleasure ; and as Amasis, in hours of diversion, was extreme- 
ly gay, and seemed tx) carry his mirth beyond due bounds, 
his courtiers took the liberty to represent to him the unsuit- 
€d>leness of such a behaviour ; when he answered, that it was 
as impossible for the mind to be always serious, and intent up- 
on busmess as for a bow to continue alwaya bent. 

It was this king who obliged the inhabitants of every town 
to enter their names in a book kept by the magistrate for the 
purpose, with their profession, and manner of living. Solon 
inserted this custom among his laws. 

He built many magnificent temples especially at S^s, the 
place of his birth. Herodotus admired especially a chapel there 
formed of one single stone, and which was 21 cubits j: in front, 
14 in depth, and 8 in height ; its dimensions within were not 
quite so large. It had been brought from Elephantina, and 
2000 men were employed three years in conveying it along 
the Nile. 

Amasis had a great esteem for the Greeks. He granted 
them large privileges, and permitted such of them as were de- 
sirous of settling in Egypt, to live in the city of Naucratis, so 
famous for its harbour. VVlien the rebuilding of the temple of 
Delphi, which had been burnt, was debated on, and the expence 
was computed at 300 talents 1|, Amasis furnished the Delphi- 
ans with a very considerable sum towards discharging their 

* Herod. 1. ii. c. 17a. f Ihid. c. 73. 

t The cubit is one foot and almost ten inches. Yidc supn. 

jl Or 581X215I. sterling. 
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quota, which was the fourth part of the whole charge. He 
made an alliance with the Cyrenians, and married a wife 
from among them. He i« the 6iily king of Egypt who con- 
quered the island of Cyprusi and made it tributary. 

Under his reipn Pvthagoras came into Egypt, beirfg recom* 
mended to that ofonarch by the famous Polycrates, tyrant o£ 
Samos, who 'had contracted a friendship with Am asis, and 
will be mentioned hereafter. Pythagoras, during his stay in 
Egypt, was initiated in all the mysteries of the country, and* 
instructed by the priests in whatever was most abstruse and - 
important it^ their religion. It was here he imbibed his doc- - 
trine of the metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls. 

In the expedition In which Cyrus conqiiered so -great a paft 
of the world, Egypt doubtless wap subdued like the rest of the 
provinces ; and Aenophon d^^dares thb in the begUming-of 
his Cyropaedia, or institutions of that prince*. Pr(3>ably, si*. 
ter that the 40 years of desolation which had been prophesied 
by the prophet were expired, Egypt beginning gradually to 
recover itself, Amasis shook off the yoke, and recovered his 
liberty. 

Accordingly we find, that one of the first cares of Camby-^ 
ses, the son of Cyrus, after he had ascended the throne, was 
to carry his.9.Vfns into Egypt* On his arrival there, Amasis. 
was just dead, and succeeded by his son Psammenitusu 

t Ps AMMKNiTUS. Cambyses, after having gained a battle, 
pursued the enemy to Memphis ; besieged the city, and soau^ 
took it : however, he treated the king with clemency, granted 
him his life, and assigned him an honourable pension ; but 
being informed that he was secretly concerting measures to 
reascend his throne, he put him to death. Psammenituai • 
reigned but pix months s all Egvpt submitted, immediately to * 
the victor. The particulars of thir, history will be related 
more at large when I come to that of Cambyses. 

Here ends the succession of the Egyptian kings. From this 
CFa the history of this nation, as was before observed, will be : 
blended with that of the Persians and Greeks, till the death » 
of Alexander. At that period a new monarchy will arise in 
^Syp*^ founded by Ptolemy the son of Lagus, which will con« 
tinue to Cleopatra, that is, for about 300 years. I shall treat . 
each of these subjects in the several periods-to which they 
Wong. 

^ax«Tr«»^ xai Kwirfiwir, %m Ai>f«'r*«fi p».i. Edit. . HotchiofonU 
f A. M. 347f , Ant. J. C. 5*5* 
Vci I. T 
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PLAN. 

I 8BALL divide the following history of the Carthaginians into two 
partt. in the firrt, 1 shall give a general idea of the manners of that 
peop!e,thcircraractcr, government, religion, power, and riches. 
In the second, after relating, in a few words, by what steps Car- 
tilage established and enlarged its power, 1 sbaU give an account 
of the wars by wh4ch itbecante so famous. 

! _ . ■ - I ■ _ ■.■,■,,.■ : ,..,,, < . > ■ „ , , ,. ■ • ■ .■ 

PART I. 

Character^ Mannerly Religiwy and Gon^emment of the 
Carthaginians* 

SECTION I. 
Carthage formed after the Model of Tyke> of 

WHICH THAtXiTY was A COLOUY. 

THE -Carthaginians ' were indebted to the TyHatis, -not 
only for their lOrigin, bat their manners, language, cos- 
toms, laws, religion, and their great application to commerce, 
as will appear from every part of the sequel. They spK>ke 
the same language with the Tyrians, and these the same with 
the? Canaamtes and Israelites, that is, the Hebrew tongue, or 
at least a language which was entirely derived from it. Their 
names had commonly some particular meaning': * Thus, Han- 
no Mgnifiea gracious, bountiful ; Dido, amiaWeor well belotv- 
cd ; Sophonisba, one who keep faithfully her husband's se- 
crets. Froip a spirit of religion, they likewise joined the 
name of God to their own, conformably to the genius of the 
Hebrews. Hannibal, which answers to Ananias, sigcdiies 
Baal (or the Lord) has been gracious to me. Asdrubal, an- 
swering to Asanas, implies, the Lord will be our succour. 
It IS the same with other names, Adherbal, Maharbal, Ma- 
stanabal, &c. The wordPoeni, from which Punic is derived, 
ifi. the .same with Phoeni or Phoenicians) because they came 

* Bochart. Part IT. I. ii. c. i6. 
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orlginaliy from Phcenick. Ini tte Poenulus of Plautus, is a 
scene -written. in the Ptmic tongue, which has very much, ex- 
ercised the learned*. 

But the strict union which always suhsisted j>etween the 
Phcenicians and Carthaginians is still more remarkable, 
t When Cambyses had resdlvcd to make war upon the latter, 

' the Phomlcians, who formed the chief stren^h of his fleet, 
told, him plainly, that tliey could not serve him against tlieir 
countrytnen ; and this declaration obliged that prince to lay 
kside his design. The Carthaginians, on their side, were ne- 
ver forgetful of the country from whence they came, and to 
whjch they owed their origin. | They sent regularly every 
year to Tyre a ship freighted with presents, as a quit-rent 
or acknowledgment paid to their ancient country ; and its tu- 
telar^ods had an annual sacrifice offered to them by the Cartha- 
ginians, who considered them as their protectors. They nc- 

* ver failed to send thither the first fruits of their revenues ; 
nor the tithes of the spoils taken from their enemies, as ofleringa 
to H^cules, one of the principal gods of Tyre and Carthage. 
The Tyrians, to secure from Alexander, who was then be- 
stegmg the city, what they valued above all things, I mean 
^lelr wive&'and children, sent them to Carthage, where, at 
a time that the inhabitants of the latter wiere involved in a fu- 

- rious war, they were received and entertained with such a 

. kindness and generosity as might be expected from the most 
tender and opulent parents. Such uninterrupted testimonies 
frfa warm and sincere gratitude do a nation more honour thaa- 
the greatest conquests and the most glorious, victories. 

^ SECTION II. 

The Religion of the Carthaginians. 

It appears from several passages of the history of Car- 
thage, that its generals looked upon it as an indispensable duty 
to begin and end all their enterjjrises with the worship of the 
gods. II ^Hamilcar, father of the great Hannibal, before he 
entered Spain in an hostile manner, offered up a sacrifice to 
the gods ; and his son treading in his steps, before he left 
Spain, and marched against Rnme, went to Cadiz in order 
to pay the vows he made to Hercules, and to offer up new 
ones, m case that god should be propitious to him. • |) After 

* The iirft scene of the fifth act, translated into Latin by Petit^ in 
the second book of his Miscellanies. 

+ Herod. 1. iii. c. 17—19. f Polyb. 944. Q. Curt.hiv.c. 4,3, 
I Liv« 1. xzi. n. i. Ibid. n. 21. % Liv^ 1. zziii. n. 11. 
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ibe battle of Canns* ?rh<;nMacawuBt^ the CftrtiiagiDiaBs 
•^ jth the joyful news, he recomraended to thex^ above all things, 
Ihe offering up a thanksgiving to the immortal gods^ lor the se- 
veral victories he had obtained^ Fro hif tantis totgue tnct<h- 
riU verum eaee grata dm immortalibiLS agi haberi^tte^ 

Kor was this religious honouring of the deity on all occa^ 
ai(«8 the ambition of particular person^ only, but was the ge- 
nius and disposition of the whole nation. 

* Polybius has transmitted to us a treaty of peace concluded 
between PhHip, son of Demetrius, king of Macedon,, and the 

' Carthaginians^ in which the great respect and veneration of 
the latter for the deity, their inherent persuasion that the 
gods assist and preside over human affairs, and particularly 
over the solemn treaties made in tlieir name and presence, 
are strongly displayed. Mention is therein ndade of five or 
six difierent orders of deities ; and this enumeration appears 
veiy extraordinaiy in a public instrument, such as a treaty . 
of peace concluded between two nations. I will here present 
my reader with the very wc»-ds of the historian, as it wMl 
give some idea of the Carthaginian theology. " This treaty 
♦* was concluded in the presence of Jupiter, Juno, and Apdk) ; 
^ in the presence of the daemon or eenius, ^«i^«v@«, of the 

' *< Carthaginians, of Hercules and loTaus ; in the presence of 
** Mars, Triton, and Neptune ; in the presence cf all the qonfe- 
^< derate gods of the Carthaginians ; and of the sun, the moon, 
" and the earth ; in the presence of the rivers, meads, and wa- 
*' ters ; in the presence of all those gods who possess Car- 

' *' thage.*' What would we now say to an instirument of this 
kind, in which the tutelar angels and saints of a kingdom 
shculd be introduced \ 

The Carthaginians had two deities, to whom, they paid a 
more particular worship, and who deserve to have some men- 
tion made of them in this place. * 

The first was the goddess Calestis, called likewise Urania, 
or the Moon, who was invoked in great calamities, and parti- 
cularly.in droughts, in order to obtain rain: f That very virgin 
Ccelestis, says Tertullian, thepromiser of rain. I%ta ipsa virgo 
Cfleatis filteviarumfiotticitatrix^, Tertullian, speaking of this 
goddess, and of ^sculapius, makes the heathens cf that age a 
challenge, which is bdd indeed, but at the same time very glori- 
ous to the cause of Christianity j and declares that any Christian 
who first comes shall oblige these fklse gods to confess' publicly 
tliat ^Iiey are but devils ; and consent^ that this Christian shall 

* {4b. vii. p. 699, Edit. QroaoT. t Apolog. p. xziii. 
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be IrainFl^dlatety kdled) if he does not extort such a confession 
from the mouth of these gods. J^iae ae ditmonea confesHjuerint 
ChrUiianxfjfnenHrinonaudentes J ibidem illius Christiani /iro* 
caciaaind aangtdnemfimdite, St. Austin likewise makes fre- 
quent mention of this deity. " * What is now," says he, " be- 
** cbm^of Coelestis, whose empire was once so great in Carr 
<* thage?** This wasdoubtloss the same deity whpm t Jeremiah 
*< calls the <iueen of heaven ;" and who was held in so much re- 
•verence by the'Jewi^ women, that they addressed their vows, 
Immt incense, poured outdvink-oflferings, and made cakes for 
her with their own hands, ut faciant fUacentaa refpnm cmli ; and 

- from whom they boasted their having received all manner of 

' blessings,^ whilst they paid her a regular worship 2 wher^s, 
since they had failed in it, they had been oppressed with mis- 
fortunes of every kind. 

The second deity particularly adored by the Carthaginians, 
and in whose honour human sacrifices were oflfered, wasSuturn,- 
known in scrmture by the name of Moloch ; and this worship 
passed from Tyre to Carthage. Pliilo quotes a passage from 
Sanchoniathon, which shows that the kings of Tyre, in great 
dangers, used to sacrifice their sons t o appease the anger of the 
gods ; andthat one of them, by this action^ procured himself 
•divine honour*, and was worshipped as a^ godj under the name 
of the planet Satm'n : to this doubtless was owing the fable of 
Satum^s devouring his own children. Particular persons, when 
they were desirous of averting any great calamities, took the 
same method ;>and,in imkation of their princes; were soveiy 
superstitious, that such as had n^ children purchased those of 
tiie poor, in order that they might not be deprived of the merit 
of such as acrifice. This custom prevailed long among the Phoi- 

.nic^ans.and Canaanites, from who^ the Israelites borrowed 
it, though forbid expressly by heaven. At first children were 
irJiumanly burned, either in a fiery fiirnace like those in the 

.vidley of Hinoom, so often mentioned in Scripture, or in a 
flaming statue of Saturn. |: The cries of these uniiappy vic- 
tims Vere drowned by the unintern^ed noise of drums and 
tarumpets. Mothers |) made it a'.merit, and a part of their re- 
ligion, to view this barbarous spectacle with diy eyes, and 
without so much as a groan.; and if a tear or a sigh stole from 

♦ fn Ptalm icviih t'J<^r. vii. iS. iliv. 17— 25.• 

| Plut. de super8^t^ p. i7f. 

It n^pi/cifxii Jf^'fA^ryif Ar%yn7is %«i rtywaxrolr, &t. The 
cruel and pitiless mother stood by an unconcerned spectato^; a-groan 
»r a tear falling from her would have been punished by a fine ; and 
still the child must fiivc btcn sacrificed. Phit. de supcrttitione* 
. • • • . . T 2-- •■• • 
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them^lbe sacrifice was less acceptable to the deity^, andafi the 
effects of it wei-c entirely lost. * lliis streogth of mind, or 
rather savage barbarity, was carried to such excess* that even 
mothers would endeavour, with embraces and kisses* to hush 
the cries of their children ; lest, had the victim been o&red 
witli an unbecoming grace* and in the midst of tears* it should 
anger the god : BlanditiU et o^tUU tonifiritnebant -uogkum^ 
ne flebiiU hoatia immolareturf. They afterwards contented 
themselves with making their children pass through the fire*^ 
• in which they frequently perished* as appears from several 
passages of scripture. 

I The Carthaginians retained the barbarous cnstom of offer- 
]j)g human sacrifices to their gods till the ruin of their city ||.: 
an action which ought to have been called a sactilege rather 
tiian a sacrifice. Saerilegium veriua quani aaertim. It was sus*' 
pended only for some years* from the fear th^ were under of 
drawing upon themselves the indignation and arms of Darius I. 
king of Persia, who forbade them the offering up of human 
sacrifices, and the eating the flesh of dogs : || But they sooa 
resun)ed this horrid practice* since* in the reign of Xerxes* the 
successor to Darius* Gelon the tyrant of Syracuse, having 
gained a considerable victory orer the Carthaginians in Sicily* 
made the following condition* among theother articles of peace 
he granted them, viz. ^^ That no more human sacrifices i^ouid 
" be offered to S{>turn.*' And doubtless, the practice of the 
CarthaginiaKii, on this yery occasion* made Gelon use thispre^ 
caution. ** Ft)r during tht whole engagement, which lasted 

• Tertul Iff Apolog. f Minut. Felix. t Q. CnrC 1, iv. c.5. 

K It appears from Tertullian** Apology, tSiat tbisbarbarous cufiom 
prevailed in Africa long after the ruin of Carthage. *' Infantes penet 
** Africam Satorno xmmolabanturpalatn u*qtie ad proconsnlattimTibe-' 
" rit, qui eosdem sacerdotetf in eisdem arboribns tempi! stn obumbra- 
** ucibus scelerum totivia cracibvs ezposuit, teste tnifitia patrix noatr*, 
*' q«aa id ipfltini muDU« illi proconsuli fun^a est." r r. Children wtre 
-publicly sacrificed to Saturn down to the ptocoosukhip of Tf berius, 
who hanged the 'sacrificing priests themselves on the trees which (had- 
ed their temple, as on so many crosses, raised to expiate their crimes ; 
of which the!militia of our country are wftaesses, who were the ac- 
iorsof this execution at the command of this proconsul. Tert. ApoL 
c. 9. Two learned men are at variance about the proconsnl, and the 
time of his jrovefnmenf . Salmasius confesses his ignorance off both, 
but rejects the authority of Scialiger, who, for •** procomulatom,'' readf ^ 
*' proconsulem Tiberii," ^nd thinks TertuUian. when he wrote his 
Apology y had forgot hisnamo. However tbisbe, itis certain that 
the memory of the incident here related by TertuUian^ was then re- 
cent, aiid probably the witnesses of it had nof been loa«: dead.. 

I Plat, de sera vindic. dsorum. p. 552* ** Herod. I. vii. c. 1^7. 
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from morning till night, Ilamilcar, the wm of Hanno their 
general, was perpetually oifering up to the gods sacrifices of 
living men, >¥ho were thruwu on a flaming pile ; and seeing 
his. troops routed and put to flight, he himself rushed into the 
pile, in order that he might not survive his own disgrace ; and 
to extinguish, says Ambrose, speaking ot this action, with his 
own blood this sacrilegious fire, when he found that It fieadnot 
proved of setrvice to him*. ' , 

In times of pestilencef, they used to sacrifice a great num^ 
her of children to ^heir gods, unmoved with pity for a tender 
age, which excites compassion in tlie most cruel enemies ; thna 
seeking a remedy for their evils in guilt itself, and eodeavour-' 
ing to appease the gods by the roost shocking kind <tf barba- 
rity. 

% Piodorus relates an hists^ice of this cruelty which strikes 
tlie reader with horror* At ^m time that Agathocks wa^ just 
going to besiege Carthage, its inhabitants, seeing the extremi- 
ty to which they were reduced, imputed all tlieir misfortunes 
to the just anger of Saturn, because that, instead of offering 
up children nobly bora, who wer^ usually sacrificed to him, 
he had been fraudulently put off with the children of slaves 
and foreigners. To atone £or this crime, two hundred chU. 
dren of thebest iamiliesin Carthage were sacrificed to Saturn ; 
besides which upwards of three hundred citizens^ from a sense 
of their guilt of this pretended cruBe, voluntarily sacrificed 
themselves. Diodorus adds, that Saturn h^ a4irazen.statne, 
the hands of which were turned downward ; so tlxat when a 
child was laid on them, it dropped immediately into anhoUow, 
where was a fiery fiirnace. 

Can this, says || Plutarch, be called worshipping the gods ? 
Can we be said to entertain an honourable idea of them, if we 
suppose that they are pleased with slaughter, thirsty of human 
Mood, and capable of re^Miring or accepting such offerings ? 
1[ Religion, says this judicious author, is placed between two 
rocks, that are equally dangerous toman, and injurious to the 

* In ipso&.quos adolebat sese prsBcipicivit ignes, ut eos rel cruore 
nro cxtingaerctf quos sibi nihil profuiste cogOD^rerat. St. Amb. 

t Cum pcste laborarent, cruenta •acrorum rcliginne et scelere pre 
remedio u« sunt* Qvippe homiocs ut vi<Sliinas immolabant, et impv- 
beres (quae aetas ctiam hostlum misericordiam provocat), ariaadmove- 
bant, pacem deorum sanguine eorum ezposcentes, pro quorum vita 
dii maxime rogari solent. Justin. 1. XYiii c. 6. The Gauls as well a» 
Germans used to sacrifice men, if Dionystas and Tacitus may be €re« 
ditcd. *" 

X V^, ii. p. 756. |Deioptrttttiane,p. V69— t^ik 

\ Idem in Camil]. p. I3l« 
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Deity; I mean iihpiety and superstition. The one, from an af- 
fectation of frtc thinking, believes nothing; and the other, 
from a blind weakness, believes all things. Impiety, to rid 
itself of a terror which galls it, denies the very existence of 
the gods ; whilst superstition, to calm its fears, capriciously 
forges gods, which it makes not only the friends, but protec- 
tors and models of crimes. * Had it not been better, says 
he farther, for the Carthaginians to have had a Critias, a Dia- 
goras, and such like open and undisguised athebts for Aeir 
lawgivers, than to have established so frantic and wicked a re- 
ligion ? Could the Typhons and the giants, the open enemies 
to the gods, hnd they gained a victory over them, have esta- 
blished more abominable sacrifices ? - 

Such were the sentiments which a heathen entertained of 
tliis part of the Carthaginian' wOVshlp. But one would scarce 
beliOve that mankind werccapable of such madness and frenzy. 
Men do not generally entertain ideas so destructive of ali those 
things which nature considers as inost sacrfed, as to sacrifice, 
to murder their children with their own hands, and to throw 
them^n cool blood into fiery fiimaces ! Such sentiments, of so 
unnatural and barbarous a kind, and yet adopted by whole 
nations, and even by those that passcad for civilized, as the 
Phcenicians, Carthaginians, Gauls, • JScytSiians, and even the 
Greeks and Romans, and consecrtited by custom during a 
long series of ages, can have been inspi^ by him only, who 
was a murderer from the beginning, and who delights in no- 
thing bat the humiliation, misery, and^perdition>of man. 

SECTION IIL 

Form of the government ofcarthaoe. 

The government of Carthage was founded upon principles 
of the most consummate wisdom ; and it is with rieason that 
t Aristotle ranks this republic in the number of those that 
were had in the greatest esteem by the ancients, and which 
was fit to serve as a model for others. He grounds his opinion 
on a reflection which does great honour to Carthage, by re- 
marking, that^fromits foundation to his time, thftt isupwimls 
of 500 years*, no considerable sedition had disturbed the peace, 
nor any tyrant oppressed the liberty of Carthage. Indeed, 
mixed governments, such as that of Carthage, wheie the power 
was divided betwixt the nobles and the people, . are subject to 

* De supcrrtitioB«* . . \X^ rcis U ii. c. li. 



ttv^o ioco&veniences ; either of degenerating into a^ ai>use ^ 
liberty by the sedition* of the populace (^s frec^uently happen- 
ed. VEk Athens, and in all the Grecian republics), or into the 
op]^ression of the public liberty by the tyranny of the nobles, 
as ill Athens, Syracuse, Corinth, Thebes, and Rome itself un- 
dex- Sylla and Caesar., It is therefore giving. Carthage, the 
Ixiglicst praise, to observe, that it had found out the art, by 
tlie v^isdom of its laws, and the harmony of the different parts 
of its government, to. shun during so long a series of y^ars t w^o 
r ock.s that are so dangerous, and on which others so often splij. 
It were to be wished that some ancient author had left us 
an accurate and regular description of the customs and laws of 
tills famous republic. For want of some such assistaiice, we 
cai> «nly give our readers a confused and imperfect idea of 
them, by collecting the several passages which lie scattered i^ 
and down in authors. Christopher Hendrich has obliged the 
learned world in this particuUr i and lus* wock has been of 
great service to me* 

t The government of Carthage, like that of Sparta and 
Rome, united'three difiEerent authorities, which counterpoised 
and gave mutual assistance to one another. These authorities 
-were, that of the two supreme magistrates called suffetes |, 
that of the senate ; and that of the people. There afterwards 
was added the tribunal of one hundred, which had great crc* 
dit and influence, in the republic, 

THE SUFFETES. 

The power of the sufietes was only annual, and their au- 
thority in Carthage answered to that of the consuls at Rome ||. 
In authors they are frequently called kings, dictators, consuls ; 
because they exercised the functions of all three. History does 
not inform us of the manner of their election. They were em- 
powered to assemble the senate 1, in which they presic'ed ; prrt- 
posed subjects for deliberation, and ti)ld the voices ; *• and 

* It is entittedy Cartlaer^^ sivc Carihaginiifuiitm rtspuklUa^ tstt» Fronts 
fmrii ad (hkram,' am, 1664. 

t Polyb. 1. vi. p. 493, 

i This name is derived from a word, which, with the Hebrews and 
Phceniciaas, signifies, judges, sopbetim, 

I Qt Ronaai consa'es sic Carths^ioeqaotannis annul blnl regescrea* 
bantur. Corn. Nep. in vita Annibalis, c. 7. The great Hannibal was 
oDceone of thesuffctes. ^ : , 

% Senatum it^quesufFctes] quod velut consulare imperium apud cos 
erat TocaveniQt. liiv 1. zzx. o. 7. 

** Cum lufetes ad jul diccndum coOsediiient. Idem 1. xwv. p« ^x. 
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they likewise presided in all emergent iEuid decisive debates. 
Their authority was not limited to the city, nor confined t» 
civil affairs; they sometimes had the command of the armies. 
We find, that when their employ ihent of suflfetes expired, they 
were madepr«tors, whose office was considerable, since it em- 
powered them- to preside in some causes j as also to propcse 
and enact new laws, and call to accx)unt the receirers of the 
public revenues, as appears from what Livy * relates concem- 
' mg Hannibal on this head, and whkh I ste^ll take notice of ia 
Ihe sequel. 

THE SENATE. 

Ilie senate, composed of per^ons-who were venera&le on 
account of their age, their experience,.their birth, their riches, 

"and especially their merit, formed the council of state; and 
wereyif Imay use that expression, the soul of the public deli- 
berations, /f heir number is not exactly known : It must, 
however, ha-V'e been very great, since anh^radred were selected 
from it to form a separate assembly, of which I shall immedi- 
ately have occasion to ^eak. In the senate, allafFairs of con- 
sequence were debated, the letters from generals read, the 

' complaints of provinces heard, ambassadors admitted to audi- 

"'ence, sufid i)eace or war determined^ as is seen on many occa* 
sions. 

t When the sentiments and votes were unanimous, the se- 
nate decided supremely, and there lay no appeal from it. 
When thci*e was. a di visi<Mi, and the senate cduldmot be brought 
to an agreement, the affair was then brought before the ]>eopIe, 
on whom the power of deciding thereby devolved. The read- 

. er win easily perceive the gi'eat wisdom of this regulation, and 

. how happily it was adapted to crush factions, to produce har- 
mony, and to enforce and corroborate good counsels ; such an 
assembly being extremely jealous of its authority, and not easi- 
ly prevailed upon to let it pass into other hands. Of this we 

.have a inemorable instance in 4^ Polybius, Whcn'after the los« 
of tlie battle fought in Africa, at the end of the seccmd Pu- 
nic war, the conditions of peace offered.by the victw were 

.read in the senate, liahnibal, observing that one of the sena- 
tors opposed them, represented in the strongest tei-msjthat as 
the safety of the republic lay at stake, it was of tJie utnwst 
importance for the senators to be unanimous in their resola- 
tions, to prevent such a debate from coining before the people ; 

• Lib. xxxiji. n. 46, 47. . f Arilt. loc* dC. 

. ^Lib.jrv. p. 706, 7fe7. '^^ ' •' 
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and he carried bis point. This doubtlevs laid the foondatioO} 
in the' in^Emc^ of the repubUc, of the senate's power« and rai9» 
ed its authority to so great a height* * And the saine author 
observes, in another plape, that, whilst the senate bad tli^ ad- 
ministration ofaflkirs) the statQ wa9 governed with great wia* 
doxu, ajid successM in aU its enterprasef • 

THE PCOPLE. 

It appears from every thing related hitherto, that so low as 
Aristotle's time, who gives so beautiful a draught, and bestows 
so noble an eulogium on the government of Carthage, the 
people spcmtaheously left ^e care of public afiairs»> and the 
chief administration of them, to the s^ate : and this it was . 
which made the republicsopowerfiil. But things changed after- 
wards : for the people, grown insolent by their wealth and 
conquests, and forgeUing ths^ they owed these blessmgs to the 
prudent conduct of the senate, were desirous of having a share 
in th€^ government, and arrogated to themselves almost the 
whole power. From that period, the public affairs were trans- 
acted wholly by cabals and factions, which Polybius as^gns 
as one of the chief causes of the ruin of Carthage. 

THE TRIBUNAL OF THE HUNDRED. 

This was a body composed of an hundred'and four persons ; 
though often, for brevity's sake, they are called the hundred. 
These, according to Aristotle, were the same in Carthage as 
the Ephori in Sparta ; whence it appears, that they were in*,, 
stituted to balance the power of the nobles and senate ; but 
-with this difference, that the fiphori were but five in number, 
and elected annually ; whereas these were perpetual, and were 
upwards of an hundred. It is believed, that these centumvirs • 
are the same with the hundred judges mentioned by f Justin, 
who were taken out of the senate, and appointed to inquire ' 
into the conduct of their generals. l*he exorbitant power of 
Mago's family, which, by its engrossing tlie chief empIoymentB 
both of the state and the army, h^d thereby the sole direction 
and management of all affairs, gave occasion to this establish- 
ment. It was hit^nded as a curb to the authority of their 
generals, which, whilst the armies were in the field, was almost 
boundless and absolute ; but by this institaticm^ it became sub« 
ject to the laws, by the obligation their generals were under 
of giving an account of their actions bdEisre these judges, on' 

* Polyb«l.vi.p. 494. A. Carth. 487. 
I t Lib. iTi. c. %. A. M, 3609. A. Carth« 4^^ 
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thdkTCturnfiwn thecampaiijn.' "^UtMctnetu tiam MIoim* 
ptria cogitarent^ ui dondfitdUialegeMque res/iicerent. CH these 
btodted and four judl^s, five had a particolar jurisdiction SU' 
p^tvst to that of the rest, bat it is not known how long their 
aothoritf lasted. Tliis cotmcTil of five was like the conned of 
ten in the Venetian senate.,- A vacancy in their number coaM 
be filled by none but themselves. They also had the power of 
choosing those who coHlposed tlie coundl cf tlie hundred. 
Their authority was very great, and for that reason none were 
elected into this oiRce but perisons of uncommon merit ; and it 
was not judged proper to annex any salary <«• reward to it, 
the siBglp-^ motive of the public good being thought a tie suf- 
ficient to engage honest men to a conscientious and £aith&l 
discharge of their, d^tjri t Pcflybius, in his account of the 
taking of New Cat1hage»by Scipio,;diBtingu}8hes clearly two 
ordersof magistrates established in Old Carthage ; for he says, 
that among the prisoners taken at New Carthage were two 
magistrates belonging to the bedy or assembly of old men, 
W *tns rfprWtfs*^ ^ ^^ calls the council of the hundred and fif- 
teen of the senate, U TJiy Xw^aw. % Livy mentions only the 
fifteen senators ; but, in adother place, he names the old men ; 
and tells us, that thc^^ formed the most Veiierable council of 
the government, and had great authority in the senate. jjCar- 
thagivienaei^^^ratarts ad fmcem fietenddm'mittuTit trz^inta 
9emorum principle:. Id erat ^anctius afiud i/losconctHum^ 
maximac^nead t/iaum ienatum regendum vis. 

Establishments, though constituted with the greatest wisdom, 
and the justest harmony of parts, degenerate, however,, insen- 
sibly into disorder and the most destrnctive licentioXisness. 
These judges, who, by the lawful execution of their power, 
were a terror to transgressors, and the great pillarsof justice, 
abusing their almost unlimited authority, became so many 
petty tyrants. We shall see this verified in the hirtory of the 
Spreat Hannibal, who, during his prxtorship, after his return 

• Juttin. 1. xit. tr/ib.x.p. 824. £dtt. Gronov. 

\ Lib. xxvi. n. 51. Lib. xxx. n. 16. 

5 Mr. RoUin might have taken Rottce of some civil officers who 
wtre ellabliihed at Carthage, whha power like that of the censors of 
Rome, to inspect the manners of the citizens. The chief •f these 
officers took from Hamilcar, the father of Hanniba), a beautifcil youth 
named Asdrubftly on a report that Hamilcar was more familitir with 
this youth than coirftftent with modefty. Erat prasterea cum eo, 
Amilcare, adolcacetysitinii^is et f^rmosua, Hasdrubal, quern nonnuIU 
diligi turpius, quam par erat, ab Amilcare, loquebantur. — Quo fac- 
^tomeft ut a prxfedo niorum Hasdrilbtl turn to veurctdr esse. Cora 
Ncp. in Vita Amilcaris. 
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'to Africa *, «mplofed all his q^t to refotin Bohdnid'an 
abus6, tod made an authority; which before was perpetual, 
etiiy antiualy abcutSOO yean' from the first foiindhig the tri- 
bui^ of the one hundred. ' 

UEjfECTS IN TH% GOVEHNSCEKT OF CARTHAGE. 

' Aristotle, among other reflections made by him on the^^o* 
▼emment of Carthage, remarks two great defects in it ; both 
which, in his (pinion, are rei)ugnant to the views of a wise 
^sC'W^ytt and the maxims of good policy. 

Thei&'rst of these defects wad, tUeinvesthigtiiesiimejtersoQ 
ii^ithdifierent empi^byments, which 'was considered at Carthage 
as a'jjtttof of tincommon merit.' But Aristotle thinks tihii 
practice vastly prejudicial to aicoitomunity; for, says this au« 
mor, amanxK^sse^sed but of one employment ismUcl^ inore 

' eapat>le of alcquittiUg himself well in the execution of it ; be- 
csLUse affait*s are then examined' witli greater care, and sooner 
di^tclted. We never see, tontinues our author, either by tea 
or land> the same officer commanding two different bodies, or 
the same^ifof steering tWo ships. Besides, the welfare or the 
«tdt^ required that places and pr^fermehts shoulcj be divldbd, 
ih drder to fikbite an emulation am,6n'g tnerri of merit r wherfeas 
thebestowlng of theiWoh bne tniELiito'S often dazriles hira'by 

' so dUtihguishing a^ preference, and always fills others with 
jealousy, discdnterit, and murmurs/ ' ' . ' ' ^ 

Trtie second defect taken notice of by Aristotle i;n the go- 
vernment of Carthage, was, that in order for a man to attain 
the first posts, a certain estate was required, besides merit and 
a con^ttcuous birth ; . by which means poverty might exclude 
pers^of t^e most-exalted ?Berit,whiGhlwc^»4ers as a great 
evil in a government. For then, say^.he« as virtue is wholly 
ctoregarded, arid money is aft powerful, because all things are 
aetatnedby Jt^the admir&tidit and desire of richer selfce and cor* 
rupt the whole community. Add* to thk^ that . when magis- 
trates and judges are oblfged to pay large sums for their Em- 
ployments, theyj se^mto have a right to reimburse theifiselves. 
There is not, I believe^ one instance in all antiquity,* t6 show 
that employments, either in the state or the courts of jus^e, 
•were sold. The expence, therefore, Which Aristotle' talks of 
ti(ere, to rafte men to preferments in Carthage, must doubtless 
be Understood of the presents that wei^ given, in order^topro- 
ciirethe voties "of thcelebtbrs ; a pradtice, ^s Pdl^bius bbserVes; 

I •A;M J^v !A..'Csrth. 68f. 

Vol. I. U , , ( ■<. :- '.I 
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,i„%4^sgaraQeyf . |^r^ therefore np. ^oiidej: that" Aristptte^^ouid 

' ; " CQi^e^ k jpr^ic6ft Vivjee cp^seguenp^* it is veiy pKiD, 

may J)roviB fatal to a government. ^ . , . . , ^ , ' . ! ^ ; ^ i ' — 

But in case he pretended that' the chief ero^it^ments of a 

state .Qug^^,ta|)e equally aiQ^bs^i^e to the rich fmd tlie poor, 

as he seems to insinuate, ms opinion is refuted by the general 

.,,J)i:a<ctji9^,;9f tJ^e.yfisestfej>ul|Ucs?; for these, without ajM^ way 

demeajt^rigoraspierMngpovev^^^ on.'thisoc- 

jCasion'^ie p^ceftpgepce pjught to be..givcn tp Riches' j because it 

as ib be presumed; tb^t 9ie weaJthy.havc received a. better 

, e^||^l|C3tiQn>,,|iaxe'jn;obl^r vieyrs^.are nior^. out, of the reach of 

'] . c^f ruptioB) an4 ^^^ liablelJiQ commit base ' iadtlons- ; - ana that 

J; '^even the state, pf their affatri inak^ jt][iemiuore afifectitmate to 

'^', ^egoyeniniept) inclhiesthem^txxmaintajnp^a^^and^ 

' lit^and to suppress whatever jpaay tend tu section andr^)el]ion. 

Aristotle, in concluding j(ib refiectioQs on the repdblic of 

, Carthage^ ia much pleased with a ciistom practised in ft, viz, 

of sending from time to time cplonji^ In^Q different countries, 

. and in this nianner procuring i,ts ci^zi^s comipodious settie- 

' ments. This provided for tjoe necessities of ,th,e poor, who, 

,, fequaUy with the riqh, ar^. liie.iribps of tlie state ; and it dis- 

charjpd Cafthagc ,o.f n^iiltitudes cif lazy ,iridoIerit jieopl^" who 



w^rc it^ d?s§r4pe, .ajttdojften proyed d^uigeroui td Jit«. ,It pre. 
i?;en^4 cpm«o^(ms and.insurr^tipn^^hythusrem^Vi^ 
persons as commonly occasion them, wid who, bdiig^eyer un- 
ea^ uudof their present circumstancesy are always ttaily for 
..,«m9v^t4QusandjtwmuIts, . . / • • .^. '*• 

>■ 'i-i 'r • •'.'■.• 'SECTION IV., . ".;. ' 

''/^RAJJE Of CARrHAGE, TtfE iJ^rRST SOi/UCE '^d^T'tTS 
. .,' ' I^EAttH AilD POWER. ' ' ' ^" * ' 

. . ; 'CovsisaQE, stricUy fipf»to>fe jw^ t^^^ 

-ri^i^) Itepatitiqiter oljeptpf its u^u^tiy^, audits peculiar and 

. f .pn!fd«ni4Siant, chaira^^ris^c. « ItJopn^ the greatest st;rength 

idtid/the chief support of tiiat commonwealth. In a word, we 
. I6ay{affirm,ithat the^ower^ the cmiquests, the.qip^t, and 
, , glory of the Carthaginians, ,all i^owed from trade* 
I, , ^uated in the iQeptre^of the Medij^rranean, and ^^tch- 

lagevt their arms bojth?e^i^twai4 £uid westwar^y the extent 
. of U^eir ccnnmerce took in all, the khow^, world, aQ4;Wa^ed 

Jtitttthe coasts lof^pam, of Mauritania,. frf^^Jaul, and. beyond 
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t:lio straits and phlars of Hercdles. They sailed to all CG\m-- 
t:r5c:35 iuordertpb'uy at a cheap rate the superfluities ofeveiy 
x^atic>n>\vl)ich by the wants of others became necessaries ; and 
tlicis^tlW sof^ to] them at the dearest rate. From Egypt the 
Ciit-*£fiiigmians fetched fine flax, paper, com, sails and cables 
£br ships ; from the coast of the Red Sea, spices, frankincense, 
perfumes, gold, pearls, and precious stones ; from Tyre and 
nioenicia, purple and scarlet, rich stuffs, tapestry, costly fur- 
niture, and divers very curious and artificial works ; ji>fine, 
they fetched from y,a^i9us.cpunti'ies, all things that are absQ« 
lutely necessary, or capable of contributing to ease, luxury,' 
and the delights of life. They brought badk from the western 
jjivrts of the world, in return for the commodities carried thi- 
ther, iron, tin, lead^ am) copper. By the sale of these va-r 
rious commodities, they enriched themselves at the expence 
of d,ll nations, and put them, under a kind of contribution, 
^vllich was so much the s^vrer as it was spontaneous. 

In thus' becomings the factors and agents of all nations, they 
ha€l nhade themselves lords of the sea; the band which held 
tlio ^^1 the west^ and south together ; !and the necessary 
ch antiel*>f their eelxi^uniclition ; so that Carthage roae to be 
the aomcAoD'city* kK\(\ the centre of the trade of all those na- 
tioiM. ^hid% the'sea separated fr6m one another. 

The most considerable personages of the city were not a- 
shanied to trade; ' Th^'aftpHed thehiselVes*to it as industri- 
ously as th^ mean^eui citizens ; • and thielr great wealth did not 
make them less ii)r^'lovetwhH<the49igeDce, patience, and la- 
bour^ »ir1«i6h tire * necessary for the acquiring them. To this 
the3r6w«dthel^ empire of the seft, the splendour of their re- 
public, liieir being 'at^le tor dispute for the superiority wiUi 
Rome it^Qlfy ^nd thtjit* e^ev^»t»on bf power, which forced ^ the 
Koivmfis tci carry Ofi a bloody and- doubtful war, for upwards 
of 40 years, in order ta humble and^sulxlue this haughty ri« 
val«)i'ttv ^le, Rome^>even<4n its triumphant state^ thou^t 
Carthage was not tto be entirely reducedany other way than 
by t^eprMtfg that^dty bf the bendSt of it^ commerce, by which 
it had :&6 \m^ beebi enabled to^ resist the wbcde sti^engtih of 
that nilkkty repiiblic. < ti r?- / 

'AwSvws itHtio.wonder, that as Carthage came ma man- 
net^iMit i»f the' greatest 'school of traffic tii the world, I mean 
Tyre, she should have been crowned with such rapid andun- 
intt^mpted MiceesSi ' Thbvbry vessels xxt which its founders 
bad been conveyed into Africa were afterwards employed by 
them in thdt trade; 'Hiey be^iif t6 make i^ettlemfents upon 
the'<Sbadti of Spa!% in these ports wlme they unloaded their 
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goq^.. The ease with which they had fconded these settle* 
roepts, and the conveniences they naet witli, inspired them 
with" the design of conquermg those vast regions ; and some 
time after, Nova Carthago, or New Carthage, gave the Ca»* 
thaginians an empire in tliat country almost eqaai to that 
they enjoyed in Africa. 



, . SECTION V. , 

THE MiNEs'or SPAIKf SECOND SOURCE OV THE RICHES 

AN£! POWER OF CARfaAGE, 

a 

DioDORUS * justly remarks, that the gold and silver mines 
foundby the Carthagmians iu Spain were an inexhaustible fund 
of wexdth, that enabled them to sustain such long wars against 
tlic; Romans. The natives had been long ignorant of these 
treasures, at least of their use and valup, tliat lay concealed in 
the bowels of the earth. The Phctnicians first made the dis- 
covery f and by bartering some wares cf Uttle value ftnr this 
precious. metal*, which. ^ natiA^es suffered tliemtodig i^, 
they amassed infinite wealth. The Cartha^ians improred 
from their example, when they conquered that coun^ ; as 
did the Romans afterwards, when tli^y had dispossessed the 
latter tif it* .w. . >- - 

t The labour employed to come at thene jtiines, and ti|[Hjg 
the gold and silver out of them, was incredibly; for the veins 
of thiise metals rarely, appeared oit thft superfioles : they ivere 
to be-sougfht for^ and traced thtxmgh fri^hlM depths^ wJbere 
very often floods of -water stopped the miners, aiid' sceiaed to 
detet nil luture ])iir8uits.. But avarice is as patient m under- 
going' futigues as ingc^otts in finding ^aqiedients. Biy pumps, 
whi<^ Archimedes kad.hivented when in EgSHpt, the Romans 
afterwards thk*ew up the water out of these kind of pits, and 
quitedirained them. Numb^less roultltudeaof slaves peridied 
in these mines, v^hich were dug to enrich their masters,, ivho 
ti*eated thetti with the utmost barbarity, fi^roed them by bea- 
vy fitnpes to laboiir, dnd gave them no respite eithet day: or 
night. \ Polybius, as quoted by Strabo, sayS, that in hog tjuaae, 
upwards of 40,00Qjnen wer^)6mployed In the mines kiearKmra 
Carthago, and fiimished the Romans every day with flS^O&O 
drachxtos, or 8591. rs. 6d||. . 

We must not be surprised to see the CatthfigmiaBS, aoon af« 

« Ltb.iv.p.3ts, Ac t iWdv t'L>^.iii:p.i47. 
fl tj,ooo drathmt— An Attic drachm, iccof^ii)gto Dr. BerBsr^, 
it equal to 8 i-^d. Eaglilh money, canfc^eotly ai,ooo it 859I. 7t. il. 
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ter the'gmtest defeats, sending fresh andnamerooi arrAi < «. 
again into the field ; iitdng out mighty fleets, and sopport ^ 
at ai great expence, for majny. years, wars carried on by them 
in {ardistantcomitrie.^^' - But it most surprise uato hear of the 
Romans doing* the same ; Hhey whose revenues were very In* • 
con^ticlerable before 'those great conquests which subjected to 
theia th&imost power^ nations, an4 who had no resource^ ^ 
either from tratte, to which they ivcre absolute strangers, or .» 
from 'gold or silver mines (which were very rarely tound in . 
Italy, in case there were any ; and consequently, the ex^n« 
ces^ofwhith must hare swallowed Up all the profit).. The 
Romai^s^ in the friignl and simple life they led, in their zeal 
for tiie ptlblic weliar:?, arid tl^eir love for their country, pos- 
sessed funds Wlilcli weve not less ready lor secure than those 
of Carthage, but at tlic saiate time were far more iionourable. 



' SECTION vi: 

WAR. 

Carthage must be considered as a trading, aiid at thie same 
time a warlike republic;. Its genius and the nature of its go- 
vernment led it to tralHc ; and the necessity tlie Carthaginians 
were under, first of defending their fett'^^ects against theneigh!* 
bottiang nations, an 1 afteitwards a desire of extending their 
commerce and empire, led them to war* This double ided 
gives us, in my opmion, the true plan an 1 charpxter of the Car* 
thagintanre^bdic* We have already spoken of its commerce. 

The military power of the Carth;ic,iiilans consisted in their 
alliances witli kings.; in. .tributary nations* froi^which they 
drew bo^ men and money ; in fionic trbqps raised from a* 
mong their own citizens j and in )iierccnary soldiers purchas* 
ed of neighbouring states, ^\ ithcut their being obliged to levy 
or fetcrcise them, becfiuse tliey were ah-ead^ well disciplined 
and inurtd to the fatigues of war ; tliey making choice in ev- 
ery country of such soldiers as hocl the greatest mefit and te^ 
putation. They drew from Nunpdia a nimble, bold, impe* 
tucus^ and indeiatigable cavalry, which formed the principal 
strength of their armies ; from the Belearian isles, the most 
expert iditgers in the world ; from Spain, a stout and invin« 
cibleinfantry ; from the coasts of Genoa and Gaul, troops of 
iaiawn valour; and from Greece itsclfi soldiers fit £ar all the 
various operations of war, for the field or the garrison^ tot 
besieging or defending cities. ' 

. la this manner the Carthaginians se&t out at onee powerfUt 
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armiesy composed' of 8cMe»wfak&wei«tM^cywcT<^ the 
armies in the universe, Without depopitlating. either tbdr 
fields or cities by new levies; without suspendmir tibeir nutti* 
ufactttfes^ or distarbin|f the peaceftd aaHfioer ; without oiter* 
rapdhs tfaeir commerce, or weakening thebr navy.: By ire- 
nal blood they possessed tinMBselves ot-pnmnoes and idbogw 
doms, and made other naidcBa the insttuments t)f tfaeir gvaa« 
deur and g^ory, with no other expeade of their awn, biit tiieir 
money ; and even this fiinushfid from tlie traffic they carried 
on with ibrdgn nations. 

Kthe Carthaginians, in the coarse of a war, sustaHied Mime 
losses, these were but as so many ^xn&ga accidents, whicb 
Anly grazed, as it were, over the body 6i the state^ but dSd 
not make a deep wound in the bowels or heart of the republic. 
These losses were speedily rq>aired, by slims rising out of a 
flourishing commerce, as from a perpetual sinew of war^ by 
which the government was furnished with new supplies for 
the purchase of mercenary forces, who were ready at the first 
summons. And from the vast extent of the coasts which the 
Carthaginians possessed, it was esisy for them to levy, in a 
very little time, a sufficient number of sailors and rowers for 
the working of their fleets, and to procure able pilots and eat* 
perienced captains to conduct them. 

But as these parts were fortuitously brought together, they 
did not adhere by any naturr.1, intimate, orneci'csary tic. No 
common and reciprocal intetest united them in such a maimer 
as to fonti a sclid and unalterable body. Not one individual m 
th^se mercenary artnies wished sincerely the prosperity of 
the state. They did not act with the same zeal, nor e3q[)ose 
themselves to -danger with equal resolution, fbr a republic 
which they considered as foreign, and Which conseqnenQy 
w^as indifferent to ifiem, as they would have done for tlMir 
native country, whose happfaiess constitutes that of Use aeve* 
ral members who compose it. *• 

In great reverses ot fortune, the kings * fn alliance "with 
the Cafthaginians might easily be detached from their inte* 
rest, either by a jealousy which the grandeur of a more pow* 
erful neighbour naturally gives, or ^m the hopes of reaping 
greater advantages from anew friend, ot from the fear of be* 
mg involved in the misfortunes of an old ally. 

The trSnitary nations, bemg impatient undertbe wd^t and 
disgrace of a yoke which had been forced tmon thdr nedcs, 
gfvb4tly flattered Uiems^lves with the hopes or fin^gooe less 

* At Sjpliaz lod MsSoifla. 
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galling in c|i«ii9iig tMr roasten ; or. In cfl«e aervit^ 
avoidable^ the choice was indifferent to them, as will appear 
from many instanccis in the course of this history, 

Xhe mercenaiy forces^ aooustomed to measure their fidelity 
by the larg«nefis or continiiance of tjheir pay, were evw ready* 
on the;)east discontent, or the slightest expecUtion of a more 
conjsideraUe stipend, to desert to the enemy wjith whom they 
had jvst before Sought, and to turn their arins against those 
who had just before invited them toi their assistance. 

Xhus the. grandeur of the Carthaginians being sustained 
only by theses foreign supports^ was shaken tq the .very .found- 
ation when th^ were once taken away. Aod if to this there 
happened to be added an intem^Hion of their commerce, by 
which only they subsisted, arisiM^foOm the loss of a naval en- 
gs^^ement, they imagined themselves to be on the brink of ruiuy 
and abandoned themselves ip deqxiiideney and dei^r, as was 
evidently seen at the end of the first Punic war. 

Aristotle, in the ti^eatise where he shews the advantages 
and defects of the government of Carthage, finds no fitult with 
its keeping up none but forei^ forces ; it is therdbre proba* 
ble, that die Carthaginians did not fall into this practice till 
a long time after. But the rebellions which harassed Car- 
thage in its later years ought to have taught its citizens that 
no miseries are comparable to those of a government whidiis 
supported cody by foreigners, since neither zeal, security, 
nor obedience can be expected from tlj&em. 

But this was liot the case with the republic of Rome. As 
the Romans had neither trade nor money, they were not able 
to hire forces, in order to push on their conquests with the 
same rapidity as the Carthaginians r but then, as they pro- 
cured every thing from within themselves, and as all the 
parts of the state were intimately united, they had surer re- 
sources in great misfortunes than the Carthaginians. And 
for this reason, they never once thought of suing for peace 
after the battle of Canna^ «is the Carthaginians had done in 
a less imminent danger. 

Xhe Carthaginians had, besides, a body of troops (which 
was not very numerous) levied from among their own citizens; 
and this was a kind of school, in which the flower of their no- 
bility, and those whose talents and ambition prompted them to 
aspire to the first dignities, learned the rudiments of the art of 
war« From among these were selected all the general officers, 
who were put at the head of the: difierent bodies of their forces, 
and had the chief command in the armies. This nation 
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WAS fob jealous and saspic^ous to eniploy toeigii ^jefy&kiH, But 
they were not so distrastful of their own citizens as( Rt^e and 
Athens ; for Ufe Carthaginians, at the same ^ine that tiiey in- 
vested them '♦ritl^ great power^ did nOt^oai^ a^hst the abase 
they mi^t makeof it, hi order to oppirete their anmtry. The 
comhiand of armies was B^Her annaal nor limited to dny^me) 
as In the two republics above mentiMmed. Maiiy generate h^ 
th^ comnm^loifs fbr agifeat number of yeard, either tiHtfie 
war or their lives ended ; ^oiigh theyireiie ssdfl accfmbitabie 
to the commonwealth for their conduct, a^d liable ta be re- 
called whenever a real oversight or misfortune, or the snpeHor 
interest of a cabal> tonished an opportunity for iu 
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ARrs AND SCtEkc&S* ' . ' • 

It cannot be said that the Carthaginians; renounced entirely 
the glory which results from study and knowledge. The send- 
ing Masinissa, son of a powerful king*, thither for education, 
gives us room to believe that Carthage wis provided ^th an 
excellent schobl, f The great Hannibaly wb& in all 'respects 
was an ornament to that city, was not unacquainted with polite 
literature, as. will be seen hereafter. \ Mago, another very ce- 
lebrated general, did as much honour to Carthage by his pen 
as by his victories. He wrote 38 volumes upori husbandry, 
which the Roman senate had in such esteem, that, after the 
taking of Carthage, when Ihey presented the African princes 
with the libraries foiiiicied there, (apother pr66f that learning 
was not entirely bamshed from Carthage), they give oi-dcrs to 
have these books translated into Latin ||, though Cato had 
before written books on that subject. *1F There is still extant 
a Greek version of d treatise drawn upi)y Hanno in the Punic 
tongue, relating to a voyige he ms^de by order of the senate 
with a consicfferable fleet roimd Africn.^ for the settling of difler- 
ent colonies in that part of the world. This Hanno is believed 
to he more ancient tian the person of the samenalhc who liv- 
ed in the time of Agathocles. 

* King of the Massyliani in Afric. f Nepos in vita AnniVaKl« 

t Ctc. de Orat. 1. i. n 249. Piin. I. xViii.<. 3. 

jl These books were writ by Mago in the Punic laBgttage,8ndinni- 
Uted into Greek by Cassius Dionysius of Utica, £r»m whote veruoit 
we may probably suppose the Latin wai made. 

5 VoM. de Hist. Or. I iv. 
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* Clitomachus, called, in the Punic languagejA^drubal, was ; 
I great plulosopher. He succeeded the famous Carneades, 
«rhLOse disciple he had been, ar.d maintaiiied in Athens the 
lonour of the academic sect, f Cicero says, tlicit he was a 
'nore sensible man, and fonder cf study than the Carthaginians 
generally are. % He composed sevreral bocks, in one of which 
Se drew a piece to console the unLr.ppy cit'ze-iS of Carthage, 
wlio, by the ruin of their city, were reduced to slavery. 

I might rank among, or ^atiier yjlace at the head of the 
writers who have adcrned Africa with tlieir comp ^ 4tions, the 
celebrated Terfence \ himself being singly ca-.al .1 ;; of reflecting 
infinite. honour on his country by the fame ofl.is productions, 
if, on this account, Carthage, the j/laceof his birtli, 'j-ht not 
to be less considered as his country than R ne, \vher3 he was 
educated, airl acqolt^d that purity cf style, th'it delicacy, and 
elegance, which have gained him the admiratioi; of all succeed- 
ing ag;es. || It is supposed, that he was carritd off when an . 
infant, or at lei^st very young» by the Nl idkius in their in- 
cursions into the Carthaginian territories ; duiit'gthe war , 
carried oi?Tjet:ween these*^ two nations, from the conclusion of . 
the' secondjj to the beginning of the third Punic war. He was , 
sold a slave to Terentius laicanu^, a Roman senator, who, 
after giving him an excellent education, gave him his liberty, 
and, called him by his own .^aiTi<^ as was then, the custom. He 
waW unite^ in a very strict friendship, with the second Scipio 
Africanus, land If^lius ; and it was a common report at Rome 
that hehad the asslslance of these two great men in composing 
his^pieces« The poet, so far from endeavouring to stifle a re- 
port SO: advantageous to him', made a merit of it. Only six 
of lus comedies are extint Borne authors (according to Sue- 
tonius, the ;writer of his life) say.,' that in his return from 
Greeqe, whither he had made a voyage, he lost a himdred and 
eight comedies translate from Menander, and could not sur- 
vive an accident is^h^ch inust n^t^rally ^P^ct him in a sensible 
maimer; but this incident is not very well founded. How* 
ever this be, he died in the year of Rome 594, under the con- 
siib^ip of C^flus Ck>n^liusDolabel)a,and M. FulyUis^ aged 
35 ye^rs,,and cp|is|iqflj»^i;\tly was born ^%, . 560. , — . ^, 

Itmu^ yet b^ poQiess^ no^witliistandiBg all we.have sai4 
that th^re ev^r was ii gin^^Q^rcMy oCliB^vnied men in CairtlMge ' 

* PlQt:4« ^n* Alei :p.i3al- < X>iog. I>s^rt. in Clitom. 
f Qitoaoidiiiti hofnact acvist ut Peefiui, et ^Ide ftudiotnt »c dili- 
genit Acftd«m..QQ«ftFlj$T«i|^98i^ ..> 

% TttK. Qusu. 1. ill. a. J4« | Suet, in ?it«t Terant. > 
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sinte It scarce famished three or four S^r iters 6f fepikation in 
upwards of 700 yeartf. Although tlie Carthaginians held a 
correspondence with Greece and the most civilized nations, 
yet this did not excite them to borrow their learaing, as being 
foreign to their views uf trade a!id coi^merce. Elb^tience, 
poetry, history, seem to have been little known among thera. 
A Carthaginian philosopher was considered as a sort of pro- 
digy by the learned. What then would an astronomer or a. 
geometrician have been thought? I know not in what repu- 
ladon physic, which is so ad vantageous to life, waa at Car- 
thage ; or tlie civil law, so necessary to society. " 

As works of Wit were generally had in so much disregard, 
the education of y..uth inast necessarily havej>een very imper- 
fect and unpolished. In Carthage, the stud jr and knowledge 
of youth were for the most part confined to writing, arithmetic, 
book-keeping, and the buying and sellirig goods ; in a word, 
to whatever related to traffic. But pofite learning, history, ' 
and philosophy, were in little repute ariiVmg them; .These 
were, in later years, feven t/rohibited bj^ the laws, "^Jnch ex- 
pressly forbid any Carthaginian' to lealrn'the Greek )tongde, 
lest it migiit qualify them 'tor carrying T)ii a dangerous iporre- 
spondence with'fhe efnemy, either by letter or word of mouth*. 

Now, what could be expected from such, a cast of mind ? 
Accordingly, there was never «penamiSng thi^m'that.elegalice 
of behaviour, that case aiid complaceucy of manners, arid those 
sentiments of Virtue, which are generally thfeirufts of ffliberal 
education in all civilizcdi nations. The smktt ntirtihe^ *6f 'g^eat 
men which this nation his pr^dirced' must ^Iferefbfe Havfe bw)e9 
their merit to th6 felicity pf their genius^ to' the si/igularity of 
their talents^ aiid a, long e^ericfnc^, witn6ut any ^tzX ia;sSst. 
anc^ffprniiistfactioji'. 'Hende'it' w^ tJ^at the m^ritbf the 
greal!est 'men 6ftjfarthage was! sullied by great feiliiigs,' low 
vices, and cruel passioiis; and it is rare to meet with any con- 
spicuous virtue ambtig'them without some.bfemish j with any 
virtue uf a noble, generous, s^d auni^blq kind^ and supported 

^Ttctum ichatas-coDsd!tdm,to^ ^utsj^tteiit^aMa^ni^tiyif iut H- 
terift Grxcis ant lermom »n|flbre^ i'ne aut'loqiff ^tiinlibste, aiit icriBere 
8ineiiiiter^6t€ posset. JiMt?B.'}/xi*c. 5; Jnttlft astt^dthe'rcitoti of 
thii Ikw tO'at^sonable cMihr«ii>bh4etaei?iet#«Hi^dii<&>Si(hii(triliy ^w* 
cfful Carthaginian, and Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily ; the former bj 
letters writtcm in Ore«k; (whitN tfftervcatdl fetl Mto th^4ilitJs <$f the* 
Cartfaagiaiana), having informed the 'i^ntoftbe w«i^- ii«NgBed 
against him by his country, aut of b«ti(ed't6 Hiinto' Ytte '^Ipt^lml, to 
whom he wu to enemy# . i :. :' > .i \ .. '* ;. . 



by cle^ ^ ^^T^ griEgiples, . swch a^ is cYciy nhexn fimnd 
I Wong the ,^^f ks a;id Romany., . i;he reaS^r wUTperceive, 
r *^HJ tt?^'^S/JP^^^ PP'y ^^^^ h^aUien virtues^ aud .agreeable 
to the idea whi^fe tfiip pagans\eiatertaihed of tbein. " !\' ' '^ 

^ "T^^uT^^^ ?^ *^f J9^P^^^P^^^t ^^^'^ skill mirts of a'iest 
iip4 .necj5Sftary .kind, as pajhting an4 sculpture.. .1 find, 



popie iiiiy* , «A><vy>.^MA jr .A^MVA, ».i» ^jtiAu^Au^ *m^ ai;uipi.urc», J. una, 
. indeed) tli^t u^y bad plundered the , cohc^uered nations of a 
' p-eat many works in*botli these kinds : but it does liot appear 
that they themselves had produced niaoy.' !» .^ 

.From what has been said, one cannot help concluding, that 
traffijij was th&predopiinant inclination, and^the peculiar cha- 
i-aclei:i^tic of the Carthaginians j^ that it .formed,i n angrier, 
the b/isis of t,hq.state, the soul of Uiecdirimon wealth/ and the 
grand sp.rjn^ whiph gave, potion tp ail their enterpr/scs:^ *rhe 
Carthaguiiapsj In ^chijr?iV wcrv>}s4Ifui merchants ; ernpioired 
v^hdliy m traffic j e.^cited s^-^gly by tiie desire of g^in, and 
esteeming nothing but ric!;^ti ; (lirectirig all' their talents, and 
jjlacing their chief glory m amassing them,'though at the same 
tiine they scarce kpew. the use for v/hich t^ey werp deaign^i 
orlio^ to use tliera 111 a noble or worthy manner, ' , 

.-■ :i .-1. '■■' y • ' »c:A;RT<aiKfc.-lNrA19S».» r •..• ..r ■ \ r 

Tk ^e eh^Jmefation of the various qualities which' Cicero* 
assigns to deferent nations, as their ^Itinguishing characteris- 
'tics, he declares that of the Carthaginians to be. craft, skill, ad- 
dress, Industry, qunnihg,* Cfl/&c&Va« ; which doubtless appeared 
ii^ war/ but wa^ stiU more conspicuous in the rest of their con- 
'du<^^ .aj64 tliiS|Wa8 joiaed tp another quality,, thatbearsi a very 
niear relation' to it, and is stiU less reputable. Craft ahd cun- 
^ ninftle^dfi^^Jur^^y to lying, l\yj)ocrisy, and breach (rf, feith ; 
^rid thfj^„ji>jjf accusten>in§ the niind insensibly to be less, scru- 
pulous* with regard to the choice of the mean? for ^^ompasslng 
,its, designs, fiif epare. it for thejbasest fcauds, andthe niost per- 
' iidipvis ^^ctionsl lliis was alsp one of the charactenis^cs of the 
Carthaginianst ; and it; was so notorious, that to ^gi^ify ^ny 

', * Qu^.|r<4umuf licet ipsiiio|amiB|^oft,taaieDiiecDuinerQ.HisjuiQ. 
orii«f ^foWie.Qaypt, o«c p^lliditaf^ P^oi|,:*^pic^^c sic, r^ligione, 
. &Cr, «(0)np«,gc9t^anaMo9e«que svp^rayi^ius. l^c Aruip.,9-c*P.- 0- 19' 
. ^,t .Car^aj^jji^Qf e», £r^4^)^ti et 93ii9pdaff fF-muItif et. variif ;aierca- 
tbrum advesaromque sermonibui at studium fi^fodi qi^xstui cii£idi- 
ute vocabaatur, Ctc. Orat. ii. tn.^uil.cl>*.p>lt :.. .^ .: ; ; 
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remark9Ue ^Qahonestf > it was usual to call it Pimic honour, 
' Jide9 Purdca ; and to taiote a knavish decdtfcil mind, no ex- 
" presaion was thought more proper and emphatical than t2ii% 
, " a Carthag^ian mind,** J^micumin^enium, 

Ah excessive thirst for^ and an immoderate love oiptc&i 

genenOly gave occasion in Carthage to the committin|g; base 
^ and unjust actions* One single example wiH prove this. In 

tl^ time of a truce, granted by Sdpio, at the earnest entrea- 




* ' prey to escape 'them. Thejr were resolved to get mooey, 
though the manner of acquiring it were ever so 9canda]oii& 
f The iodkabitants of Carnage, even in SU Austin's time, as 

' that &ther informs us, showed on a particular occasion, that 

. ^y still retained part of this characteristic. 

f But diese were not the only blemishes and &ults of the 
Curthagpnians. They liad somethlngaustere and savagein their 
ditposiuon and genius, a haughty and imperious air, a sort of 
ferocity, which, In its first starts, was deaf to either reason or 
remonstrances, and plunged brutally into the utmost excesses 
of violence. The pec^le, cowardly and grovelling under ap- 
prehensions* were fiery and cruel in their transports ; at the 
same time that they trembled under their ma^strates, they 
were dreaded In their tuni,.fay tlieir miserable vassals. Li this 

, we see.the difference which education makes between one na. 
tioii and another. Tlie Athenians, whose tity was always 
considered as the centre of learning, were naturally jealous of 

i' their authority, and difficult to govern; but still, a jbndof 
good nature and humanity made them compassionate the mis- 

. .fortunes of others, and be indulgent to the errors of their lea- 
ders. Cleon one day desired the assembly^ iii .which he pre* 

* MagUtratiit •eDStam Tocare^ populiit !n ctfri« tiiAtiliiilo fivmere 
^' lie.tanta ex oculis manibntqne smtaferetur pi'afeda'.' t^ooftensmii estac, 
■" &c. Liv.xxx. 11.44.^ ' ^'"■' \'- 

f A mountebank ^d promiaed the people Wf t^artliage to diacorer 

to them their moit lecret thoughts, in caie they wouM cone on a day 

appointed t6 hear him. .fieing all met; he toM them tliey were desire 

out to buy cheap, and tell dear. Every nian*i conscience pleaded guil- 

' ty to the charj>e, and the mouatebank was dismisted with laughter and 

« appbiisc. '* Vtlt vitltis emere» et care vendere ; in- quo dicto leviiiioii 

" ** tcenici omnet tamen c^scienttat invenerunt tuai, eique Ten et tt- 

' ''inen IniprovUa diceoti admirabili favore pUttaetHiu*' S, Aue I 

• tiil; dc Triait. c. 3.- * 

fPlut. deger. Rep.p-79t^. - ' ' ' * ' -' • - 
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uded, to break up ; because^ as he told them, he had a sa- 
criiice to offer, and friends to entertain. The people only laugh- 
ed at the request, and immediately separated. Such a liberty^ 
says Plutarch, at Carthage, would have cost a man his life. 
* Livy makes a like reflection with regard to Terentius 
Varro. That general being returned to Rome after the bat- 
tle of Cannae, which had been lost by his ill conduct, was met 
by persons of all orders of the state, at some distance from 
Rome, and thanked by them for his not having despaired of 
the commonwealth ; who, says the historian, had he been a 
general of the Carthaginians, must have expected the roost 
severe punishment. Cm, H Cart/iajpmcnsium ductorjutaeetf 
nihil recusandum ^upjilicii foret. Indeed a court was esta- 
blished at Carthage, where the generals were obliged to give 
an account of their conduct ; and they were all made respon- 
sible for the events of war. Ill success was punished there as 
a crime against the state ; and whenever a ^eral lost a bat- 
tle, he was almost sure, at his return, of endmg his life upon a 
gibbet Such was the furious, cruel, and barbarous disposi- 
tion of the Carthaginians, who were always ready to shed the 
blood of their citizens as well as of foreigners. The unheard- 
of tprtures which they made Hegulus suffer are a manifest 
proQf of this assertion ; and their history will fiimbh us with 
such instances of it as are not to be read without horror. 



PART SECOND. 

The Hia^oRr of ^he CAR^eiuGiNiAss, 

THE interval of time between the foundation of Carthage 
and its ruin included 700 years, and may be divided in- 
to two parts. The first, which is much the longest, and th© 
least known, as is ordinary wijth the beginnings of all states, 
extends to the^rst Punic war, and takes up 582 years. The 
secondy which ends at the destruction of Carthage, contains 
but 118 years. 

CHAP. I. 

TH|£ FOUNDATION QF CARTHAGE, AND ITS PROGRESS 
TILL THE TIME OF THE FIRST PUNIC WAR. 

CARTHAGE, in Africa, was a colony from Tyre, the 
most renowtied city at tliat time for commerce in the 

* Lib* zxH. n. 6i; 
Vol. I. X/ 
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world. Tyre had long before transplanted another colony in- 
to that covmtry, which built Utica*, made famous by the 
death of the second Cato, who^ for this reason, is generally 
called Cato Uticensis. 

Authors disagree very much with regard to the ersL ef the 
foundation of Carthagef. It is a difficult matter, and not 
very material to reconcile them ; at least, agreeably to the 
plan laid down by roe, it is sufficient to know, within a few 
years, the time in which that city was built 

^ Carthage existed a little above TOO years* It was destrey- 
*ed under the consulate of Cn. Lentulus and L. Muramius, the 
60id year of Rome, 3859th of the world, and 145 before 
Christ. The foundation of it may therefore be fixed at the 
year c^ the world 3158, when Joash was king of Jodah, 93 
years before the building of Rome, and 846 before our Saviour. 

II The foundation of Carthage is ascribed to Elisa, a Tyrian 
princess, better known by the name of Dido. Ithobal, king 
of Tyre, and father of the famous Jezebel, called in scripture 
Ethbaal, was her great-grandfather. She married her near 
relation Acerbas, called otherwise Sicharbas and SIchaeus, an 
extremely rich prince, and Pygmalion king of Tyre was her 
brother. This prince having put Sich^us to death, in order 
that he might have an opportunity to seize his immense trea- 
sures, Dido eluded the cruel avarice of her brother, by with- 
drawing secretly with all her df ad husband's possessions. Af- 
ter having long wandered, she at last landed on the coast of 
the Mediterranean; in the gulf where Utica stood, and in the 
country of Africa properly so called^ distant, almost fifteen 
^ mHes from Tunis, so famous, at this time, for its corsairs ; 

* Utica et Carthago, amb« inclytd ambse a PJtflenicibvs coDdit;c: 
ilia fato Catonis insignis, hacc suo. Pompon. Mel. c. 67. Utica aod 
Carthage, both famous, and bo|h bnilt by Phopniuant; the first re- 
nowned by Cato*t fate, the last by its own. 

t Our countryman Howel endeavours to reconcile the three differ- 
ent accounts of the foundation of Carthage in the following manner. 
He says that the town insisted of three parts, vis. Cothon, or the 
port and buildings adjoining to it« whi^h he supposes to have been 
first built ; Megara; built next, and in respect of Cothon» called the 
new town, or Karthada; and Byrsa, or the citadel, built last of alii 
and probably by Dido. 

Cothon, to agree with Appian, was built 50 years before the taking 
of Troy ; Megara, to correspond with Eusebius, was byilt 194 years 
after ; Byrsa, to agree with Menander,- cited by Josephns, was built 
Xio yearsi after Megara. 

f Liv. Epit. 1. li. I Justin. 1. zviii. c. 4, 5, 6. App. dp beUt. 

Pun.p. X. Strab.l.xvii. p. 83a. Patcrc. 4. i. c* 6. 

Y xao stadia. Strab* 1. siv. p. 687. 
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and there isettted with her few foUowers^ after having pur« 
cbase^ some lands from the inhabitants of the country*. 

Many of the neighbouring people invited by the prospect 
of lucre, repaired Uiithcr to sell to these foreigners the neces- 
saries of li^, and shortly after incorporated themselves with 
them. These inhabitants, who had been thus gathered fromc 
difFerent places, sdon grew very numerous. The citizens of 
XJtica considering them as their countrymen, and as descended 
froni the same common stock, deputed envoys with veiy con- 
siderable presents, and exhorted them to build a city in the 
place where they.had*first $ettled. The natives of the country, 
^om the esteem. and respect frequently, shown to strangers, 
ina4e th^m the like offers. Thus all things conspiring with 
pidp's views, she bulk her city, which was appointed to pay 
mB annual tribute to the Afi*icans for the ground it sUxxl iipon^ 
and caUed Carthadaf, or Carthage, a name that, in the Phos- 
nician and Hebrew tongues, which have a great affinity, sig^ 
»ifi^ the new city. It is said that when the foundations were 
dug, a horse's head was found, which was thought a good o- 
men, and a presage of the future warlike genius of that peoplefi 
This princess was afterwards courted by larbas, king of 
GetuUa, and threatened with a war in case of refusal. Dido, 
who had bound herself by an oath not to consent to a second 
Bkarriage, being incapable of violating the faith she had sworn 
to ^ch»us, desired time for deliberation, and for appeasing 

* Some aathmrs wy that Dido put a trick on the natives, by deti- 
ring to purchase of them, for the intended settlemeitt, only so much 
land as aaox's hide would encompass. Tha request was thouj^ht too 
modlerate to be deoicd- She then cut tba hide into the smallest thongs; 
^ and with theni, encompassed a large tract of ground, on which she 
built a citadel called Byrsa, from the hide. Bm this tile of the thongs 
is generally exploded by the learned ; who observe, that the Hebrew 
word bosra, which signifies a furtjfication, gave rise to the Greek 
word byrsa, which is the name of the citadel of Carthage* 

f Kartha Hadath, or Hadtha. 

\ Effodepc loco stgnom, quod regia Juno 

Monstrarat, caput acris eqilt ; nam sic fore hello, 

Bgregi&m ct facilero victui per secuU gcntum. 
. n . Viao. ^n. 1 . i. vcr. 447* 

The Tyrians landing near this holy ground, 

And digging here, a prosperous omen found : 

From under earth a courser's head they drew, 

Their growth and future fortune to foreshcw. 

This fated sign their foundress Juno gave. 

Of a foil fruitful^ and a people brave. DaroiN. 
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the manes of her first husband hj sacrifice. Having, there* 
Ibre, onlered a pile lo be raised, she ascended it ; and draw-« 
ing out a dagger she had concealed under her robe, stabbed 
herself with it.* 

Virgil has made a great deal of alteration in this history, 
by supposing that J£neas,' his hero, was cotemporary with 
Dido, though there was an interval of near three centuries be- 
tween the one and the other ; the era of the building of Car- 
thage being fixed three hundred years lower than the destruc- 
tion of Troy. This liberty is very excusable in a poet, who 
is not tied to the scrupulous accuracy of an historian ; we ad- 
mire, with great reason the judgment he has ^own in his 
plan, when, to affect the Romans the more, for whom he 
wrote, with his subject, he has the art of introducing into it 
the implacable hatred which subsisted between Carthage and 
Rome, and ingeniously deduces the original of it from the ve- 
ry remote foundation of those two rival cities. 

Carthage, whose beginnings, as we have observed, were very 
weak, grew larger by insensible degrees, where it was founded. 
But its dominion was not long confined to Africa. The inhabi- 
tants of this ambitious city extended their conquests into Eu- 
rope, by invading Sardinia, seizing a great part ofSicily, and 
reducing almost all Spam ; and having sent powerful colonies 
every where, they enjoyed the empire of the seas for more 
than six hundred years ; and formed a state which was able 
to dispute preeminence with the greatest empires of the world, 
by their wealth, their commerce, their nutnercas armies, their 

• The story, wit istoW more at large in Jctttn, 1 'xvUi c. <t in 
this: TarKas, king of the Maiintartans, 8<ndingfor ten of the prin- 
cipal Cartha^riniant, demao«(ed Dido in marriage, threatening to de- 
clare war against her in ca«e of a refusal. The anihassadort heirtg ?- 
fraid to deliver the inessage of larbas, told her with Punic hone rty» 
that he w nted to have Bome person sent him who was capable of ci- 
vil'zing and polishing himself and his Africans ; hut that there was 
DO possibil'ty of finding any Carthaginian who would be willing to 
quit his native place and kindred {oc t! e conve sation of barbarians 
who xvere as savage asfhe wildest beaatb. Here the queen with indig- 
natioB interrupting them, and asking, if tliey were not ashamed to 
refuse living in any .manner which might be beneficial to their coun- 
try, to which they owed even their livs; they tl\cn delivered the 
king's message, and hid her set them a pattern, and sacrifice herself 
to her country's welfare. Dido, being thus ensnared, called on Si- 
chasns with tears and lamentations, and answered that she would go 
where the fate of her city called her. At the expiration of three 
months, she ascended tht fatal pile, and with her last breath told the 
spectators that she was going to her husband, as they had ordered her. 
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formidable^ fleets, aed^^bo^ all, by the courage and alnlity of 
their captains. The dates and circumstances of many of these 
conquests are littler kaown. I shall (ake but a transient notice 
of them, in order to enable my readers to form some idea of 
the countries which will be often mentioned in the course c^ 
this history. 

CONQUfiSTS OF THE CARTHAGIKIANS IN AFRICA. 

* The first wars made by the Carthaginians were to free 
themselves from the annual tribute which they had engaged to 
pay the Africans for the land these had permitted 3iem to 
settle in. This conduct does them no honour, as the settle- 
ment was^ granted them upon condition of their paying a tri- 
bute. 0ne would be apt to imagine tilat they were desirous 
of covering the obscurity of their original by abolishing this 
proof of it. But they were not successful on this cccasion. 
The Africans had justice on their side, and they probpered ac- 
cordingly, the war being terminated by the payment of tlie 
tribute. 

t The Garthaginianfr afterwards carried their arms against 
the Moors and Nmnidians, and won conquests from both. 
Being now emboldened by these happy successes, they shook 
off entirely the tribute which gave them so much uneasiness.|, 
and possessed themselves of a great part of Africa. 

II About this time there arose a great dispute between Car- 
thage and Cyrene, on account of their re^ective limits* Cy- 
rene was a very powerful city, situated on the Mediterranean, 
towards- the greater Syrtis, and had been built by Battus the 
Lacedjemoniaii. 

It was agreed on each side that two young men should set 
out at the same time from either city, and that the place of 
tJieir meetnig should be the common boundary of both states. 
The Carthaginians (these were two brothers named Pliilacni) 
ma^e the most haste; and their antagonists pretending that 
fbttl play had been licd; and that-^hese two brothers above 
mentioned had set out before the time appointed, refused to 
^and to the agreement, unless the *two brothers, to remove all 
suspicion of their unfair dealing, would consent to be buried 
alive in the place where they had met. They acquiesced with 
the proposal ; and the Carthaginians erected, on that spot, 

♦Justin; Kxlr.C'ii tn>id.c.ii. 

\ Af rt cotnptifsi ttipendium utbis conditx Carthaginiensibus remit- 
terc Jttfttin. I. zix.c. if. - 

I Sallustde bello Tugurth.77. Valer. Max. I. ▼. c. 6. 
X2 
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two altars to their tnemorics, and paid them divine honours in 
their city ; and from that time, the place was. called ** The 
altars of the PhiJae I. Ara Philacnorum*,'* and served as the 
boundary of the Carthaginian empire, "which extended from 
thence to the pillars of Hercules. 

CONQUESTS OF THE CARTHAGINIANS IN SARDINIA, ISfc, 

History does not inform us exactly either of the-time when 
the Carthaginians entered Sardinia or of the manner they got 
possession of it. fThis island was of great use to them, and 
during all their wars supplied them abundantly with provisions. 
It is separated from Corsica by a strait of about tliree leagues 
over. The metropolis of the houthern and most fertile part 
i»f it, was Caralis, or Calaris, now called Cagliari. On the ar- 
rival of the Cartliaginians, the natives withdrew to the moun- 
tains in" the northern parts of the island, which are almost in- 
accessible, and whence the enemy could not disl- :<ige them. 

The Carthaginians seized likewise on the Baleares,now call- 
ed Majorca and Minorca. Port Magon, in tfie latter hiland, 
•was so called from Ma go, a Carthaginian general, who first 
made use of, and fortilied it .,4 It is not known who this Ma- 
go was ; but it is very probable that he was Hannibal's bro- 
ther. Tliis harbour is, at this day, one of the most consider- 
able in the Mediterranean. 

Ij These isles ftirnished the Carthaginians with the most ex- 
pert slingers in the world, who did them great service in bat- 
tles and sieges. They slung large stones of above a pound 
weight ; and sometimes threw leaden bullets % with so much 
violence,, that they would pierce even the strongest helmets, 
shields, and cuirasses ; and were so dexterous in their aim that 
they scarce ever missed the blow. The inhabitants of these 
islands were accustomed, from their infancy, to handle thesling; 
for which purpose their mothers plrxed, on the bough of a 
high tree, the piece of bread designed for their childrens break- 
fast, who were not allowed a morsel till they had brought it 

* These pillars were not standing in Strabo's time. So me geogra- 
phers think Arcadia to be the city which was anciently called Phibeno- 
rum Arae; but others believe it wasNaina or Taio, situated a little 
^e&t of Arcadia, in the gulf of Sidra. 

f Strab. I. V p. 424. Diod, 1. v. p. 496. 

X Liv.l. xxviii. o. 37. 

I Diod. 1. V. n. 29S. and 1. x!x. p. 74a. Liv. loco citato. 

^ Liquescit excussa glans funda, et attritu aeris, velut ignc, distillat, 
i e. The ball, when thrown from the sling* dissolves; and, by the fric- 
tioTi of the air, ruAS as if it was melted by fire. Seocc. Nat. Quxit. 
Lii c. ir. 
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down with their slings. * From this practice these ^islands 
were called Baleares^md Gymnasiac by tiie Greeks ; because 
the inhabitants used to exercise themselves so early in sling- 
ing of stones f. 

CONqUtSTS OF THE CARTHAGINIANS IN SPAIN. 

Before I enter on the relation of these conquests, I believe 
it will be proper to give my readers some idea of Spain. 

\ Spain, is divided into three parts, Boetica, Lusitania, 
Taraconia. 

Boetica> so called from the river Boetub||, was the southern 
division of it, and comprehended the present kingdom of 
Granada, Andalusia, part of New Castile, and Estremadura. 
Cadiz, called by the ancients Gades and CJadira, is a town 
situated in a small island of the same name, on the western 
coast of Andalusia, about nine leagues from Gibraltar. \\ It 
is well known that Hercules, extending his conquests to this 
place, halted, from the supposition that he was come to tlie 
extremity of the world. He here erected two pillars, as mon- 
uments of his victories, pursuant to the custom of that age. 
The place has always retained the name, though time has qiiite 
destroyed these pillars. Authors are-dinded in opinion with 
regard to the place where these pillars were erected. ** Boc- 

* Strab. 1. iii. p. 167. 

t^ Bochart derives the name of these islaRtl^ from two Phoenician 
word«» baal- jare, or matterof the art of tiingi: g. This strengthens 
the audiority of Strabo, viz. that the inhabitants learnt their art from 
the Phcsnicians, who were once their masters. ZftT/crvTci «p/«0# 
^^>»yT«f-.c0eT« 9ofV/»i( jtetriT^oi Tsfc »»rxf. And this is still more 
probable, when we consider that both the Hebrews and Phoeniciani ex- 
celled in this art. The Balean'an slings would annoy an enemy either 
near at hand, or at a distance. Every slingcr carried three of them in 
^^r ; one hung from the neck, a second from the waist, and a third was 
carried in the hand. To this give me leave to add two more obser- 
vations, foreign indeed to the present purpose, but relating to these 
Uland», which I hope will not be unentertaij.iog to tho reader. The 
first is, that these islands were once so infested with rabbits that the 
otherwise desired new habitations, iJcCaXMad«i yaf c^o rSv ^«w«r 
^krt&i^ inhabitants of them applied to Rome, either for aid against 
them, or those creatures having ejected them out of their old ones. Vide 
Strab Piin .1. viii. c, SS' ^^he second observation is, thatthese islanders 
were not only expert slingers, but likewise excellent swimmers; which 
they arc to this day, by the testirfiony of our countryman Biddulph , 
^ho, ia his travels, informs us. that being becalmed near these it- 
lauds, a woman sveam to him out of one of them, with a basket of 
fruit to s-U. 
\ Ciuver. I. ii c. %. Ij Guadalquivir. 

1 Strab. 1. iii. p. 171. •* Ibid. p. 139— 14»' 
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tica was the most fruitful, the wealthiest, and most p^ulous 
part of Spain. It con^iined 200 cities, and was inhabited by 
the Turdetani, or Turduli. On the bajiks of the Boetus stood 
three large cities ; Castulo, towards the source ; Corduba, 
lower down, the native place of Lucan and the two Senecas ; 
lastly, Hispalis*. 

Lusitania is bounded on the west by the Ocean, on the north 
by the river Duriusf, and on the south by the river Anas J. 
Between these two rivers is the Tagus, Lusitania was what 
is now called Portugal, with part of Old and New Castile. 

Tarraconia comprehended the rest of ypain, that is, tiie 
kingdoms of Murcia and Valentia, Catalonia, Arrag<Mi, Na- 
varre, Biscay, the Asturias, GalHcia, the kingdom of Leon, 
and the greatest part of the two Castiles. Tarraco ||, a very 
considerable city, gave its name to that part of Spain. Pretty 
near it lay Barcino %, Its name makes it conjectured that it 
was built by Barcha, father of the great Hannibal. The most 
renowned nations of Tarraconia, were the Celtiberi, beyond 
the river Iberus** ; the Cantabri, where Biscay now lies } 
the Carpctani, whose capital was Toledo ; the Ovitani, &c. 

Spain, abounding with mines of gold and silver, and peopled 
with a martial race of men, had suflScient to excite both the 
avarice and ambition of the Carthaginians, who were more of 
a mercantile than of a warlike disposition, even from the ge- 
nius and constitution of their republic. They doubtless k&ew 
that their Phcenician ancestors^ as ft Diodorus relates, takia^ 
advantage of the happy ignorance of the Spaniards, with re- 
gard to the immense riches which were hid in the bowels of 
their lands, first took from them these precii'U&treasures, in^ 
exchange for commodities of the lowest value. They IDce- 
wise foresaw, that if they could once subdue this country, it 
would furnish them abundantly with well-disciplined troops 
for the conquest of other nations, as actually happened, 

\^ The occasion of the Cartha^nians' first landing in Spain, 
was to assist the inhabitants of Cadiz, who were invaded hy 
the Spaniard's. That city, as well as Utica and Carthage, 
was a colony of Tyre, and even more ancient thaw either of 
them. The Tyrians^ having built it, established there the wor- 
ship of Hercules, and erected in his honour a magnificent 
temple, which became famous in after age&. The success of 

^ Sevilltf. f Buero. f Guadiana. | Tarrigmuu 

^ Barcelona. ♦♦ £bro. ft Lib. v. p. 3ijk. 

4Ma«tia. 1. xliv. c. 5« Diod. L v. p. 300* 
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tbis first expedition of the Carthaginians made them desiroas 
of carrying: their arms into Spain. 

It 18 not exactly known in what period they entered Spain, 
HOT- how far they exte^ided their first conquests. It is probable 
that these were slow in the beginning, as the Carthaginians 
Had to do with very warlike nations, who defended themselves 
ivith great resolution and courage. Nor could Ihey ever have 
accomplished their design, as *Strabo observes, had the Spani- 
ards, united in a body, formed hut one«tate, and mutually as- 
sisted one another. But as every canton, every people, were 
entirely detached from their ne^hbours,andhadnot the least 
correspondence with them, the Carthaginians were forced to 
subdue them one after another. This circumstance occasioned) 
on onehand,. their ruin ; and on the other, protracted the war, 
and made the conquests of the country much more difficult f ; 
accordingly it has been observed, that though Spain was the 
first province which the Romans invaded on tlie continent, it 
was the last they subdued J, and was not entirely subjected to. 
their power* till after having made a vigorous opposition for 
upwards of 200 years. 

It appears, from the a.ccounts given by Polybius and Livy 
of the wars ofHamilcar, Asdrubal, and Hannibal, in Spain, 
which will soon be mentioned, that the army of the Cartha- 
ginians^had not made any considerable progi^ess in that conn- 
try, till this period, and that the greatest part of Spain was 
then unconquered. But in twenty years time they completed 
the conquest of almost the whole country, 

X At the time that Hannibal set out for Italy all the coast of 
Africa, from the Philxnorum Arae, by the great Syrtis, to the 
pillars of Hercules, was subject to the Carthaginians. Passing 
through the straits, they had conquered all the westeni coast 
of Spain, along the ocean, as far as the Pyi'enean hills. The 
coast which lies on the Mediterranean had been almost wholly 
subdued by them; and.it was there they had biilt Carthn- 
g^ena ; and they were masters of all the country, as far as the 
river Iberus, which bounded their dominion . Such was, at 
that time, the extent of their empire. In the centre of the 

• I/ib. iii. p. 158. 

i Such a division of Britain retarded, and at the same time facili* 
lated the conquest of it by the Romans. Dum singuli pugnant, unt. 
TCfsi viocuntur. Tacit. 

) Hispaniaprinaa Romania initaProvinciarumquasquidem contin^ 
enlwsint, postrcma omnium pcrdomlta c»t. Li v. 1. xxviii. u. la, 

I Poljb. 1. iii. p. 19). 1* i* P* 9' 
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couiitrr> sMae natioBS had indeed bdd cot against a& tiicb ef- 
forts, aod could not be subdued b/ theau 

CONQUESTS •F THE CARTHAGIKIAK5 IH SICILT. 

The wars wfakh the Carthaginians carried on in Stcity are 
Aore known* I shall here relate those which were waged from 
the reign of Xerxes (who first prompted the Carth^^biiaDs to 
carry their arms into Sicily) till the first Punic war. This 
take's up near 320 years, -viz. from the year of the world 
3520 to 3738. At the breaking out of these wars, Syracose, 
the most considerable as well as most powerful city of Sicilft 
l&ad invested Gelon, Hiero, and Thrasybolns, three brothers 
who succeeded one another, with a sovereign power. After 
their deaths, a democracy or popular goveniment was esta<- 
blished in that city, and subsisted above 60 years. From this 
time, the two Dionysius*s, TimoleoB, and Agatbodes, bore 
Hhe 8W9.y in Syracuse. Pyrrhus was afterwards invited into 
Sicily, but he kept possession of it only a few years. Sucli 
was the government of Sicily during the wars of which I am 
going to treat. They will give us great %ht with regard to 
Uie power of the Carthaginians at the time that they began 
to be engaged in war with the Romans. 

Sicily is the largest and most consider^le island in Ae Me- 
diterranean* It is of a triangular form, and fibr that reason 
was called Trinacria and l^riquetnt. The eastern side, which 
fiu^s the Ionian or Gredan sea, extends fhxn cape Padty- 
num * to Pelorum f. The most celd>rated cities on this coast 
are Syracuse, Tauromenium, and Messana. The northern 
coast which looks toward Italy, reaches from cape Pelornni 
to cape Lilybxum \, The most noted cities on this coast are 
Mylse, Hymera, Panormns, Eryx, Motya, Lilybaenm. The 
southern coast which lies opposite to Africa, extends from 
cape Lilybxum to Pachynum. The most remarkable cities 
on this coast are Selinus, Agrigentum, Gela, and CULmarina. 
This island is separated from Italy by a strait, which is about a 
mile and a half over, and called the Faro, or strait of Messina. 

II The passage from Lilybaeum to Africa is but 1500fizrlongs, 
that is about 75 leagues. 

IF The period in which the Carthaginians first carried their 
arms into Sicily is not exactly known. All we are certain of 
is that they were already possessed of some part of it at the 

* Pasaaro. f 11 Faro. \ Cape Boco. ) Strabo, I. vi. p. 267. 
^ A. M. 350t. A. Garth. 333. Rom. »4J. Afit. J. C 503- Po^X^* 
1. iii. p. 245; & teq. edit. Gronov. 
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t:ime that thejr entered into a treaty with the Romans ; the 
same year that tiie kings were expelled, and consuls appoint 
e<i ill their room, viz. »8 years before :$erxe8 invaded Greece. 
This treaty, whidi is the first we find mentioned to have been 
xnade between these two nations, speaks of Africa and Saiw 
dinia as possessed by the Carthaginians ; whereas the convene 
tJons with regard to ^cily relate only to those parts of the 
island which were subjecrto them. By this treaty it is ex- 
pressly stipulated, that neither the Romans nor their allies 
shall sail b^ond the Fair Promontory*, which was very near 
CUirthage ; and that sucli merchants as shall resort to this ci- 
ty for traffic shall pay only certain duties as are settled in it f. 
It appears by the same treaty that the Carthaginians were 
particularly carefiil to exclude thcRomans^om all the coun- 
tries subject to them, as well as from the knowledge of what 
vras transacting in them : As though the Carthaginians, evea 
at that time, took umbrage at the rismg power of the Ro- 
mans, and already harboured in their^breaststhe secret seeds 
of the jealousy ami diffidence that were one day to burst out 
in long and cruel wars, and whidi nothing could extinguish 
but the rokk of one of the contending powers; so fierce were 
their mutual hatred and animosity. 

\ Some years after the conclusion of the first treaty the 
Carthaginians made an alliance with Xerxes king of Persia. 
This prince, who aimed at nothing less than the total extir- 
pation of the Greeks, whom he considered as his irreconciU 
able enemies, thought it would be impossible for him to suc- 
ceed in his enterprise, without the assistance of Carthage, 
whose power made it formidable even at that time. The Car- 
thaginians, who always kept in view the design they entertain- 
ed of seizing upon the remainder of Sicily, greedily snatched 
the favourable opportunity which now presented itself for their 
completing the reduction of it. A treaty was therefore con- 
cluded, whereby the Carthaginians were to invade, with all 
their forces, those Greeks who were settled in Sicily and 
Italy, during which Xerxes should march in person against 
Greece itself. 
The preparations for this war lasted three years. The land- 

• The resiion of thit rescratnt, according to Poly bios, was the un- 
willingness of the Carthaginians to let the Romans have any know- 
ledge of the conntries which lay more to the south, in order that this 
enterprising people might not hear of their fertility, Polyb* 1« iii , 
p. 347. edit. Gronov. 

f Polyb. 1. iii. p. 146^ 

\ A. M. 3520. J. C. 484* Diod. 1. zL pt I, z6, & aa* 
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army amounted to no less than 8CO,000 men. The fleet con • 
sisted of 3000 ships of war, and apVards of 3000 small vessels 
of burden. Hamilcar, the most experienced captain of his 
age, sailed from Carthage y^ ith this formidable army. He 
4anded at Palermo*, and after refreshing his ttxraps, he march- 
ed against Hymera, a city not far distant from PsUemso, and 
laid siege to it Theron, who commanded in it, seeing him- 
self very much straitened^ sent to Gelon, who had |x>sse5sed 
himself of Syracuse. He flew immediately to his relief, with 
56,000 foot, and 5000 horse. His arrival infused new cou- 
rage into the besieged, who, from jthat time, made a Yeiy vi- 
gorous defence. 

Gelon was dn able wannor, and excelled in stratagems. A 
courier was brought to him who had been diq^atched from 
Selinuntum with a letter for Hamilcar, to inform him of the 
day when he might expect the cavalry, which he had demand- 
ed of them. Gelon drew out an equal number of his own, and 
sent them from his camp about the time agreed on. These 
being admitted into the enemy's camp, as coming from Seli- 
nuntum, rushed upon Hamilcar, kiUed him, and set fire to 
his ships. In this critical conjuncture^ Gelon attacked, with 
all hLs forces, the Carthaginians, who at first made a gallant 
resistance ; but when the news of their general's deatJi was 
brought them, and they faw all their fleet in a blaze, their 
courage failed them, and they fied^ And now a dreadfiil 
slaughter ensued, upwards of 150,000 being slain. The rest 
of the army having retired to a place where tney were in want 
of every thing, could not make a long defence, and so were 
forced to surrender at discretion. This battle was fought the 
very day of the famous action of Thermopylae, in which 3C0 
Spaitans t> with the sacrifice of their lives, disputed Xerxes's 
entrance into Greece. 

When the sad news was brought to Carthage, of the entir« 
defeat of the army, consternation, grief, a?nd despair, thi-ew the 
whole city into such a confusion aftd aJann as are not to be 
expressed. It was imagined that the enemy was already at the 
gates. The Carthaginians, in great reverses of fortune, always 
lost their courage, and sunk into the opposite extreme. Im- 
mediately they sent a deputation to Gelon, by which they oe- 
aired peace upon any tenlns. He heard their envoys with great 

• This city i« cfiUed in ILatin Panorinui . 

f Besides the goo Spartass, the Tbessians, a f eople of Beeotia, Co 
the number of 700, fought and died with Leonidai, in this menora- 
ble battle. Herod. 1. vU« c« »02 — %%%• 
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humalnity. The complete victory he had gAed, so fSx fironr 
maklQg him haughty and untractablei had on^ increased his 
liiodesty and clemency even towards the enem/^ He therefore 
granted them a peace, upon no other condition ihan theic 
p.^yih|; 20Q0.^ talents towards the expence of the war. He 
Hisjev^ise. required them to build two temples, where Uie treat/ 
df this p^kce should be deposited and exposed at all times ta 
public view* The Carthaguuans did not think this a dear 
purchase of a peace, that was so absolutely necessary to their 
affairs, and which they hardly durst hope for. Gisgo, the soa 
of Hamilcar^ I)ursuant to the unjust custom of the Carthagi* 
nians, of ascribing to the general the ill success of a war, and 
making lum suQbr for it, was punished for his father's misfor* 
tune, and sent into banishment. He passed the remainder of 
his days at Selinuntum, a city of Sicily. 

Gelbn, on his return to Syracuse, convened the people, and 
invited all the citizens to appear under arms. He himself en-> 
teredthe assemUy, unarmed and without his guards, and there 
gave an account of the whole conduct of his life. His speech 
met with no other interruption but the public testimonies 
which were given him of gratitude and admiration. So far 
fi*om being treated as a tyrant and the oppressor of his coun* 
try *s libei:ty, he was considered as its benemctor and deliverer ;, 
ail, with an unanimous voice, proclaimed him king ; and th& 
crowa was bestowed, after his death, on his two brothers, 

. t. After the memorable defeat of the Athenians before Sy- 
racuse, where Sicias perished with his whole fleet, the Seges* 
tans, who had declared in favour of the Athenians ag^nst the 
Sy racusans, fearing the resentment of their enemies, and being 
atttackedhy the iimabitants of Selinuntum, implored the aict 
of the Carthaginians, and put themselves a^id city under their 
protection. The last mentioned people debated some timd 
what course, it would be proper ^ them to take, the affair 
meeting with great difficulties^. f,^n one hand, the Carthagi- 
nians, were Very desirous to posst^HS themselves of a city which 
lay so convehie^at for them ; on the.,;<^ther they dreaded the 
power and forces of Syracuse, which had so lately cut to piecesi 
a numerous army of the Athenians, and become, by sa shin- 
ing a victory, more formidable tUan ever. At last the lust of 
empire prevailed, and the Segestans were promised succours. 

* An Attic siWer iileiu»-accordin^to Dr. Bernard, is ao6U ji. con- 
tequcttttf 2000 talents is 4ia,50oK 

fA. M.^5^z. ..A. Carth. 434. ,Rom. 33§, Aut.J;<; 41a.—. 
Diod. 1. xiii. p. 169—171—179—1 i6\ 
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The conduct qf this war was coTnmitted to Hannibal^ who 
had bten invested with the highest dignity of the state, being 
One of the su&tes. He was grandson to Hamilcar who had 
been defeated % Gfelon, and killed before Hymera ; and son 
to GisgOy who had been condemned to e»le. He left Car- 
thage, fired with a desire of revenging his ^mily and Country, 
and of wiping away the cfisgrace of the last defeat* He had a 
tery great army as well as fieet under his command. He land- 
ed at a place called the Well of Lilyfoacum, which gave its 
name to a city afterwards built on the same spot. His first 
enterprise was the siege of S^inuntum. The attack and de- 
fence were equally vigorous, the very women showing a reso- 
lution and bravery above their sex. The city, after making a 
longresistance, was taken by attorm, and the plunder of it 
abandoned -to the soldiers. The victor exercised tiie most hor- 
rid cruelties, without showing the least regard either to age or 
sex. He pei*mitted such inhabitants as had fled to continue in 
die city aiter it had been dismantled, and to till the lands, on 
condition of their paying a tribute to the Carthaginians. This 
di^ had been built 343 years. 

Hymera, which was next besieged by Hannibal, and like- 
wise taken by storm, and more cruelly treated ^an Selinun- 
tom, -was^ntifely razed, 240 years from its fbondaCion. He 
forced 3000 prisoners to undergo all kinds of ignominy and 
punishments, and at last murdered them on tlie v.ery spot 
where his grandfather had been kiUed by Gelon's cavalry j to 
appease and saUsiy his manes b; the blood of these unhappy 
TJctims* 

These esmediUons being ended, Hannibal returned to Car- 
:^age, on which occasion the whole cit}' canie out to meet him, 
. And received him amidst the most joyful acclamations. 

* These successes reinflamed the desire, and revived the de- 
sign which the Carthaginians had «ver entertained, of j;etdng 
possession of all Sicily. Th^ree years after, they appointed 
Jlannibal their general a secOnd time; and on his pleading his 
great age, and refusing the command of this war, they gave 
him for lieutenant, Imnfcon, son of Hanno,of1Ihe same&mily. 
The preparations for this war were equal to the great design 
which the Carthaginians had formed. ITie fleet and army 
•were soon ready, and set out for Sicfly. The number of their 
forces, according to Timsus, amounted to stbove 130,000; 
and according to Ephorus, to 300^000 men. The enemy^ 
4on their side, had put themselves in a posture of defence^ ai^I 
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-wer^ prepared to give the Cartha^ians a %iKni receptioiu 
Xhe Syracusans had sent to all their allies, ^W>rder to levjr 
forces among thetn^ and to ^U the cities ef Sicily^ to exhort 
tbem to exert themselves vigorously , in defence of their liber- 
ties. . "^ • 

Agrigentum expected to feel the first fury of tl^e enemy- 
This city was prodigiously rich*, and strongly fortified. It 
-was situated aa were Hymera and Selinuntum, on that coast 
of Sicily whiclifEices Africa* Accordingly, Hannibal opened 
the campaign with the siegjs of this city. Ima^ningthat it was 
impregnable except on one sidie^ heturned his whole force that 
way. He threw up banks and terraces as high as the walls, 
and made use, im this occasion, of the rubbish^ and fragments 
of the tombs standing round the city, which he had demolish- 
ed for that purpose* Soon after, the plague infected his army ^ 
antd swept away a great number of the soldiers, and the gene-- 
ralliimselfl The Carthaginians interpreted this disaster as a 
punishment inflipted by the gods, who revenged in this man»^ 
ner the injuries done to the dead, whose gliosts many^ fancfed 
theyiiad seen stalking before them in the night. Kb more 
tombs were therefore demolished j prayers were ordered to be 
made, according to the practice of Carthage ; a child was 
sacrificed to Saturn, In compliance with a most inhumanly 
superstitious custom ; and many victims were thrown into the 
sea in honour of N^tune* 

The besieged who at first had gained some advantagea, 
were at last so pressed by famine, that, all hopes of relief seem* 
ing desperate, they resolved to abandon the ctiy. The follow* 
ing night was fixed on for this purpose. The reader willna^- 

* The very fepulchral monuments Allowed the magnificence and lux* 
firy of this city, they being adorned with statues ef birds and horfcs.. 
But the wealth and boundless generosity ofCeliiar, one of its inhahU 
tantf, is almost incredible. He entertained the people with spectacles 
and feasts, and, during a fsmine; prevented the citizens from dyin|t 
with htinger: H« gave portions to poor maidens, and rescued the no-* 
fortunate from want and defpair: He had built housea in the city' 
and the country, purposely fur the accommod ition of utrangers, 
whoni he usually dismissed with- h tndsonie presents : jooshipwreck- 
•4 cituBcns of .Gela« applying to him, were bottntifully relieved, aucK^ 
every man supplied with a ckiak and a coat out of his wardrobes 
Died. 1. xiii. Valer. Max Liv. c. ult. Empedocles the philosopher, 
bom in A|?rigen:umy has a memorable saying ^oooeraiDg; his fillow* 
cittze0f; that the Agrigeotines squandered their monry so excessively 
every day as if they expected it could never ht exlsaaated, and builc 
with ■lkc^ ■oll^ity.and itiagaififieiK»'M*i£ they. «k«i^ht<^ii«y^ihotfl4> 
live for ever. 



turally imagejSimself the grief with which these miscrahle 
people mu^ ■Heized, on ^ir being foixed to leave their 
houses, rich pHsessions, and their country^; 6ut life was stiU 
dearer to them than all these. Never was a more melancholy 
'spectacle seen. To omit the rest, a crowd of women, bath^ 
in tears, were Been^ragging after Uijem their helpless infants, 
In order to seeure them from the brutal Airy or the victor, 
?But the most grievous circumstance was, the necessity they 
•were under of leaving behind them the aged and sick, who 
were unable either to fly or to make the least resistance.' The 
imhappy exiles arrived at Gela, which was the nearest city in 
their way, and there received all the comforts they could ex- 
pect in the deplorable condition to which they were reduced. 

In the mean time Imilcdn entered the city,* and murdered 
all who were found in it. The plunder was immensely rich, 
and such as might be expected from one of the most <5pulent 
cities of ^cily, which contained 200,p00 inhabitants, and,had 
never beep besieged, nor consequently plufidered befbfe." A 
ibumberless multitude of pictures, vases, and statues of all kinds, 
were found here, the citizens having an exquisite taste for the 
polite arts. ' Among otheV curiosities was the famous ball* 
of Phalaris, which was sent to Carthage* 

The siege o£ Agrigentum had lasted eight months. Imil- 
con made his forces take up their winter quarters in it, to give 
Ihem the necessary refreshraent, and left thiscity^ after laying 
it entirely in ruins, in the beginning 'of the spring. He after- 
wards besieged Gela, and took If, notwithstanding the suc- 
<iours which were brought by Dionysius the tyrant, who had 
aeized upon the government of Syraaise. Imilccu ended the 
•liraT»by a treaty with Dionj^sius. The articles of it were,'that 
the Carthaginians, besides their ancient acquisition^ in Sicily, 
i^hould still possess the country oT the Sicaniansf, ^linuutum^ 
Agrigentum, and Hymera ; as likewise that of Gela and Ca- 
jnarina, with leave for the inhabitants to reside fn their respec- 
tive dismantled cities, on condition Jof their paying a tribute- 
to Carthage : That the Leontines, the Messenians, and all the 
Sicilians, should retain their own laws, and preserve ^heir inder 
pendence : Lastly, that the Syracusan^ should stiU contkate 
subject to Dionysius. After this treaty was /concluded, fenil* 
^n returned to Canthage) where the plague ftill made dread- 
&lhavoc* ^ . 

. * Tiii t kiU» with oth«r spsUa here ttken^ wtt afteiMrdt rekoivd to 
the Agri^ntinet by ficipio, when he, took Csrthag6.iftthe third Panic 
Var. Cic. I. iv.-i* Vcrrcm, c« |3<.' ^, 

.. t The SiciniinsMid Sidliias wcfraacicptly two ^Mm^ pesf le. 
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* Dkmyi^us had oonoluded the late peace w^h the p4U*th^i» 
(iniana, in no other view- but to g^ time to ^||^bli&b 1^^ ^^h 
authority, and make ^e necessary preparHtitus &>r i\\^ lyai^ 
which he mi^ditatCKi (igfupst them* As h« was'very seus^blef 
how focmida^lo these >^ople wai*^, he used hh^;i^iTi;i9(.en<tea<^ 
voura to ennbie hiroseli to invade them, with suq9^&s ; aiid hig, 
design ^as wonderfviUy well fiecondedby the zeal of, his sulj-^t 
jecta. The Bkme of this prince, the strong desire ]ie had to dis*t 
tinguish himself, the charms of gain, and the prospect of .;Ue; 
rewards which he promised those who ^ould show tlic ^rcat-1 
est industry, invited from all quarters into Sicilv, the most abl^ 
artiflta. and workmen at that time. in the worlcf. All Syraai«» 
now bepame in a manner a coinmon. workshop, inev^erypartoS 
which men weneseeniaaking sivoi:ds, lielmets, shieldsjjand mi«t 
Utary en^ne^ j and in pr^^ariog^U thiti^s nsooisarv^ for build- 
ing shipa and fitting out fleetsj..- The inventioiv of Ave benoiic^ 
ofoaAi, or quifiqueDemesy.yiasat that.time very recent, ^r 
till then mdy three t hadbeeii used. !Pionysius animated ^|» 
workmen by hi$.presenoe, and bv the ^pplanses he gave^^nd;' 
the bounty which he bestowed seasonably, but chiefly by hia. 
popular and engaging behaviour, which edited more strongly 
tfaean any othev conduct th^ iildustry and ardour of the. wprk**^ 
9icn ;i ^ the snost excellent of whom, in every art, had fre^ 
queftt^ the h^KHtr to dine with him.. ^[ 

When ail things were, ready, and a great number of fbrcea. 
had been jbvied'hi different countries, he called the Syracusana^ 
together, laid his design before them, and represented th^Car^l 
thaginians as the professed enemies to the Greeks ; that tliey 
had no less in.view than theinva&ion of all Sicily ; the subject-^ 
ing all the Grecian cities ;.and that in case their progress waa 
not checked, the Syracusans themselves would soon be attack* 
cd ; that the reason why the Carthaginians did not attempt: 
any enterprise^ and continued inactive, was owing entirely toi 
itie dreadful havoc made by the plague among them ; which 
he observed, was a favourable opportunity for the Syracusans*. 
Though tlie tyranny and the tyrant were equally odious to- 
Syracuse, yet the hatred the people in question bore to the- 
Carthaginians prevailed over all other copsiderations ; and ev*- 
. ery bne, guided more by the views of aninterested policy thli|i 
by tlic dictates of justice, received the speech with applause.. 
Upon thi8,withouttheleastcomplaint made of treaties violated,, 
i^rmakmg a declaeationof war, Dionysiusgav&up to the fury of 

* A. M. 3600. A, Carth# 44*'. ^^^* j44f^Ant; Ji Q. 404. Dboi. 
h xiv. D* 24&— 27.S^ i Triremci .. \^ lloii«M»lit.2Beci.. 

¥2: 
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Hiepopidace, thcpersonft and possesriona of the Carthaginians. 
Greatjiufiibers m them resided at that time ia Syracuse, aiid 
traded there on the faidi of treaties. But now the commoo 
people ran to their houaesypinadored Iheir effects, and preDend- 
^ they were sufficiently authoriaed to exerdae every ignominy 
and infiict ever^ kind of punishment on them, fin' t^ empties 
they had exercised against the natives of the coontry. And 
Ihb horrid example of perfidy and iiAumanity was f<^kywed 
throttghout the whole island of Sicily. This was the bloody 
signal of the war which was declared against them. Dtonyshis 
]Mt.vmg thus begun to do himadf justice, in his way, sent do- 
fQties to Carthage, to require them to restore all the SicSian 
cities^ their lil^rties, and that otherwise, aJl the Carthagi- 
nians fsiind in them should be treated as enemies. This news 
Aread a general alarm in Cartha|;e, especially when they re- 
fleeted on the sad condition to which they were reduced. 

Dionysius opened the campaini • with tlie aege ^ Mo^, 
wln<^ was the magazine of tile Carthag^isms in Sicily ; and 
he besieged the town with so mudi vigour, that it was impos- 
•ible for ImUeon, the Carthaginian admiral, to relieve it. He 
Wought forward his engines, battered the place with his bat« 
tering-rafOB, advanced towers six stories hi^ to the waH, 
Tolled upon wheels, and of an equal height with their houses ; 
from these towers he greatly annoyed £e besieged, wi A fori- 
eus discharges of volleys of arrows and stones, sent from his 
eata{)ultas*, an engine at that time of late invention. At last 
the city, after havmg made a long and vigorous dedfence, was 
taken by storm, and all the inhabitants of it put to the sword, 
those excepted who took aanctuary in the temples. The plun- 
der of it was abandoned to the soldiers ; and Dionysius, leav- 
ing a strong garrison and a trusty governor in it, returned to 
Syracuse. 

t The foUowmg year Imilcon, being appointed one of the 
sufietes, returned to ^cUy with a far greater army than be- 
fore. He landed at Palermo f, took several cities, and re- 
covei*ed Motya by force of arms. Animated by these successes, 
he advanced towards Syracuse, with design to besiege it ; 
marching his in£eintry by land, whilst his fleet, under the 
command of Mago, sailed along the coast. 

The ajrrivsd of Imilcon threw tlie Syracusans into great 

• The curlont reader will find a v«ffy particvlar account of it lA iht 
fccotid part of the eighth vdlvme of this work, 
f Died. I xhr. p. a79*-^295« Justin, 1. xii^ c. 2^ y^ 
\ Panonnut. 
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consternation. Above 200 ships laden with the spoils of the 
eneToy, and advancing in good orHer, entered in a Idnd of tri- 
iimpH the great harbour, being followed by 500 barks. At 
the same time the land army, condsting, according to some au- 
tliors, of 300,000 foot*, and 3000 horse, were seen marching 
for^iraTd on the other side of the city* Imilcon pitched hii 
tent ill the very temple of Jupiter ; and the rest of the army 
enc&niped at 13 forlongs, or about a mile and a half from the 
cuty . Marching up to it, Imilcon offered battle to the inha- 
bitants, who did not care to accept the challenge. Imilcon, 
satisfied at his having extorted, as it were from tne ^raciu 
sansy this confession of their own weakness and his superiority^ 
retnrned to his camp ; not doubting but he should soon be 
master of the city, considering it already as a certafai prey, 
ivhicli could not p«ssiUy escape hinqi. For 30 days together 
ke laid waste die neighbourhood about Syracuse, and ruined 
the v^hole country. He possessed himself of the suburb of 
Acra^i^i and plundered the itniplcs of Ceres and Proserpine, 
"Vq. fortify his camp he beat down the tombs which stood 
round the city ; and amonp; <^her6, that of Gdon and^lus 
wife Demarata, which was jjrodigiftusly magnificent. 

Hut these successes were u'>t lasting. All the splendour oC 
tills -anticipated triumph vai ishad In a momcntH^ and taught 
manltind, says the historian t^ That the proudest iTV>rtal, blasts 
cd sooner or later by a sujiL^rioi* power^ shouM bo forced to 
confess his own weakness. Whilst Imilccni, now master of al- 
most all the cities of ^cily, expected to finish his conquests 
by tbe reduction of Syracuse, a contagious distemper seiaed 
his army, and made dreadful havoc in it. It was now the midst 
of summer, and the heat that year was excessive. The infec- 
tion began amon^ the Africans, multitudes of whom died, 
without any pos»bility of their being relieved. Care was taken 
at first to inter the dead ; but the numljer increasing daily^ 
and the infection s}>reading very fast, tbe dead lay unburied, 
anti the s'.ck could have no assistance. The plague had very 
uncommon symptoms, such as violent dysenteries, raging fevers', 
burninji entrails, acute pains in every part of the body. The 
infect^l Were even seized with madness and fury, so that they 
woidd fall upon any persons that came in tlieir way, and tear 
them ta pieces. 

• Some anthors say but 30,000 foot, which i« the morr pro&able ac«- 
•ount, as the fleet which blocked u|^ the town by sea was so formidable. 
-tDiodorns*. 
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Dixmymis did not lose this foyour^ble opportunity fi>r at- 
tacking the enemy. Imilcon's army, being more than hall 
conquered by the plaguy, could make but a^.fed>le resistancer 
Xhe CarthaginiajA sl^ps were almost all either tak^ or buLrned. 
Th^ inhabitants in generalofSyracuse, their old men^women^. 
imd children, came pQuring out of the city, to bi^old aa evcDt 
ivihich to them appeared miraculoin* With h^ds lifted up 
to heaven, they {hanked the tutelar gods of their city, for hav- 
ing revenged the sanctity of temples and tombs, which had 
b^a SQ brutally violated by these barbarians. Night coming 
on, both pieties retired, when Imilcon, taking the opportu- 
nity ef this short su^>en$ion of hmtilities, sent to Dionysius, 
for )^ve tocarry back with him the small remains of his shat- 
' tep^d army) with an olfer of 300 talents*, which ) was all the 
specie he had then left* Permission could, only |[>e obtained 
for the Carthaguiiaiis, with whom Imilcon stole away in the 
night, and left the rest to the mercyof the conqueror. 

In such unhappy circuiijitaxiccs did the Carthaginian gese- 
^erM, who^a hw da^n before had Iwen so proud and haughty, 
retire from Sy r acu s c , Bitterly I jevwkiling his , own fate, but 
most of all that c»f Ux^ country, he, with the mo^t insolent fury^ 
]^MXused thfii ^oils as the sole authors of his misfortunes, '^ The 
*^ enemy,'* continued he, " may indeed rejoice at our misery,^, 
i^ but have no reason to glory hi it,> We return victorious; over 
<^theSyiracil£^ii^^? and are only defeated l^^ the plague* No^ 
f* part," added lie, ^' of the disitj^er touches me so much as 
^ my surviving sd many gallant men, and my bdng reserved, 
« not for the comforts of life, but to be the sport. of so dire a 
« calamity. However, since I have brought back the misera* 
<' ble remains of an army which had be«i committed to my 
« care, I now have jiothing to do but to follow the brave sol- 
f' diem who lie dead before Syracuse; and to show ray coun- 
*' try that I did not? survive them o\^ of a foadness of yfe, but 
5* merely to preserve the troops which had escaped the plague 
<^ frofa tiie fury of the enemy, to >¥hieh'my more early death 
«' would have abandoned them." 

Being now arrived in Carthage^ which he found overwhelm- 
ed with grief and despair, he entered his house, shut his doors 
against the citizens, and even his own children ; and then gave 
himself the fatal stroke, in compliance with a practice to whichs 
the heathens falsely gave the name of courage, though it was. 
IB reality no other than a cowardly despair* - 

^ About 6i^ool- ^Dgliib money.. 



But the c^lamiti^s of this QAl^a|}|py city; did not stop here \ 
for tlie Africans, ;who trdm 4lme immemorjlal Had bore ab im^ 
placable hatred' to the Carthagmians, being now exasperated 
to fury, because their countrymen had been left behind, and ex*- 
posed to the murdering sword of the Syracusans, assemble iq 
tlie racist frafttic'ipaiiner, sound the alarm, take vp arma, and 
after seizipg upon Tunis, marcli directly to Carthage, totlie 
rvumbcr (H itxore than 200,000 men. The citizens now gav^ 
themselves up for lost. This new incident was considered by 
them as thfe sad effect of the wrath of the gods^ whiq^ursued 
the guilty wretches even to Carthage. As its inhabitantsj 
especially tft all public calamities, carried their superstition to 
the greatest excess, t][ieir ^;'st,care was to appease the ofRjnded 
gods. Ceres and Proserpine. were deiUes, who, till that timcj 
had tiever been heard of in Afri':a. But now, to atone for th^ 
outragje which h&d been donethepi, in the plundering of tbeiij 
temples^ majgnifi9pnt statues were erected to their hjonoiar ; 
priests were selected frora'amon^ the. most distinguished faini* 
lies bf the city ; sacrifices an^ victims, according to the Greek 
ritu^ty if I maY use that expression, were oSeredup tothen\i 
in a wor<Ji i}Otmng was oriaitCrd which could be thought 'coiu 
flucive in any manner^o appease the angry goddesses, and tQ 
merit their favour. After this, the defence, of the pity wail 
the next object of theiii care. Pajjpiiy for the Carthaginians, 
this ixumerqus ar^y had ho leader, but was like a body unin-> 
fotmcd with a soul ; Jio proy tsions or military engines, no dis*. 
cipline or subordination ,^erq.seeB.amotig Uiem : every mai^ 
setting himself up for a general^ o/, claiming an independeiM^ 
fron^'the rest. Divisions, therefore, arising m this rabble of an 
army, and <hi Famine Increasing daily, the individuals of it 
withdreJkY tp their respectivj^homesira^d delivered Carthaige • 
from a di*e,adfi^l alarm. "' ' 

•'Xbe Carthaginians were ;^t discouraged by their late dis- 
aster, bvit tiontinued their eaterprises on Sicily. Mago, their 
general and pn^of ;he suQetes^ lost a great battle^ and h^ IHe. 
And PQH[A¥.C^tfi4gini.aDfihie&^de«aand^. a: peace, .whidi> 
5L^cordipgiiy w^S gmntedi i^nxQnditJMm of their evacuating ftM^ 
j^jplly, aftd ^ftaylng the«KpfeBcea«f thfe war. Tli«y pretend^ 
^ tQ^Q(pi»p-'^- t]i&i!»eiiceoii.theteriiiftitw«s>(iffei*e(l; buti^i^r^^ 
^iG^tcmv, that ii'Was not ki tb^r f^ccweip to delUer up'th^ citi^ii^' 
wftthoMit fini obteininran. order frotnr tk^ir i^^^blici' the^ bb^'l 
tained 00 long'a truoe; as- gave theitiilimdsttfiicicint for sending' 
to Carthrge. il>iring.thistint€rvali!hcy raised and disciplln-' 
^ uew tpoopsi, ' cri%r \vhleh Mago^ ?(o» of Wm who h4d Wei*. 
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lately killed, was appointed general. He was very young, but 
of great ubiUties and reputation. Mago, arrived in Sicily, and 
at the expiration (Mfthe trace, he gave Dionysius battle ; is 
which Leptinns*, one of the generals of the latter, was killed, 
and upwards of 14000 Syracusans left dead in the field. By 
this victory the Carthaginians obtained an honourable peace, 
which left them in the possession of all they had in Sicily, with 
even the addition of some strong-holds ; besides 1000 taientsf; 
which wre for defraying the expenccs of the war. 

i About this time a law was enacted at Cartilage, by which 
itslnhabitants were forbid to learn to write or speak the Greek 
language j in order to deprive them of the means of correspond- 
ing with the enemy, either by word of mouth, or in writing. 
This was occauonedby the treachery of a Cartha|^nian who 
had wi'it in Greek to Dionysius, to give him advice of the 
departure of the army from CarUiftge. 

Il Carthage had soon after anothep<:Alamity to struggle with. 
The plague got into the city, and made terrible havoc Panic 
terrors, and violent fits of (rensy, seiz^ on a sudden the heads 
of the distempered, who^sallymg, sword in hand, out of their 
houses, as if the enemy had taken the city, killed or wounded 
all who unhappily came in their way. The Africans and Sar- 
dinians would very willingly have taken this opportunity to 
shake off a yoke which was so hateful to them, but both were 
mibjected and reduced to their allegiance, DionyaUs tormed 
at this time an enterprise, in Sicily, in the same vjew)s, which 
was equally unsuccessfol. He died || some Ume after, and was 
■ueceeded'by his son of the same name. 

We have already taken notice of the first treaty which the 

* This Leptinus wm brother to Dionysins. f Ahout io6«oool. 

\ Juftin. 1. zx. c.5« I Diod.'l. zv.p.544. 

\ This is the Diony«ius who tnvitedPIato to ^i8 court ; aiui wha 
being afterwards offended with bis freedom, sold him form slave. Some 
philosophtrrft.came from Greece to Syracuse, ki order to redeem their 
brother, which having dooe» they Mtit him home with this oiefui 
leiion« That philosophers oimht rttt rarely, or very obligiBglj, to 
coDverle with tyrants This Prince bad kamiag, and affected to pan 
fffr a poet ; but eould not gain that tfame at the Olympic gancs, I 
whither be had sent bis venea, to be repeated by htabrociier Thearidcs. 
It bad been happy for Dioaysiua bad the AtheoisM eDtcrtaiaed so 
better an opinion of his poetry ; for on their pronouncing bin victor, 
when hfs poems were repea^d in their city, be WSt raised to isch a 
transport of joy and intcmperanee, that bqth together killed him ; tod 
^ua, perhaps, was verified the prediction of the oracle, vis. tbat ht 
ihotttd die wbea he had overcome hia betters. 
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arthaginians concluded with the Romans. There was ano* 
ler, which, according to Orosins, was concluded in the 402<J 
iar of the foundation of Rome, and consequently about the 
me we are now speaking of. This second treaty was very 
ear the same with the first, except that the inhabitants of 
'yre and Utica were expressly comprehended in it, and join- 
1 with the Carthaginians. 

* After the death of the elder Dionysius, Syracuse was in- 
olved in great troubles. Dionysius the younger^^who had 
een expelled, restored himself by force of arms, and exercised^ 
reat cruelties there* One part of the citizens implored the 
id of Xcetes, tyrant of the Leontines, and by descent a Syra* 
usan. This seemed a very favourable opportunity for the 
/arthag^nians to seize upon all Sicily, and accordingly they 
ent a mighty fleet thither. In this extremity, such of the 
•yracusans as loved their country best* had recourse to the 
'orinthians, who had often assisted them in their dangers, 
nd were, of all the Grecian nations, the most professed eue- 
aies to tyranny, and the most avowed and most generous as- 
ertors <^ liberty. Accordingly, the Corinthians sent oyer 
fimoleon, a man of great merit, and who had signalized his. 
:eal for the public welfare, by freeing his country from tyraii« 
ly at the expence of his own family. He set sail with only 10 
hips, and arriving at Rhegium, he eluded, by a happy strata* 
;em, the vigilance of the Carthaginians j who, having been 
nformed.|l9r ^Jcetes of his voyage and design, wanted to inter- 
ept his pas^ge to Sicily. 

Timoleon had scarce above a thousand soldfers under his 
^mmand ; and yet with this handful of men, he advanced 
•oldly to the relief of Syracuse. His smaQ army increased 
♦ei'petually as lie marched. The Syracusans were now in a 
iesperate condition, and quite hopeless. They saw &e Car- 
^a^inlans masters of the port ; Icetes of the city ; and Dio- 
j'sius of the citadel. Happily, on Timolewi*s arrival, Diony« 
ius, having no refuge left, put the citadel into his hands, with 
U the forces, arms, andammuniticHiin it, and escaped by his 
ssistance to Corinth f* Timoleon had, by his emissaries, re- 

* A. M. 5656. A. Carth. 40S. A. Rom. 400^ Ant. T. 0.14^*^ 
>iod. 1. x«i p. %s%, Polyb. I 3. p. 178. Pint, in Timoi. 

t Here he preserved some rcsembUnce of his former tyvinny, by 
irniDg schoalmaster, and exercising a discipline over boys> when he 
l^ld no longer tyrannise over men. He had learning, and was onee a 
»to]ar to Plato,' whom he caused to come again Into Sicily, notwith. 
luding the unworthy treatment b« had met with from Diunysivs't 



presetitcd artfully to the foreign forces in Mago's army, which, 
by an error in the constitution of Carthage, before taken no« 
tice of, was chiefly composed of such, and even the greatest 
' part ofthese were Greeks, that it >vas agtonishihg to see Greeks 
using their endeavour to make barbarians masters of Sicilyr 
fh5Tnh"whence they, in a ver\' little time, wduict wiss over into 
Greece : for could they imagine; thkt t}le Carthaginians 
were come so far, in no bther view'but to establish Icetest)- 
rant ofSyracuse? Such discourses being spread among Mago*s 
soldiers, gave this general very great Uneasiness ; and, as he 
wanted only a pretence to retire, he was glad to have it be- • 
Keyed that his ibrces were going to betray and desert himj 
and uppn this he sailed with his fleet out of the harbour, and 
steered for Carthage. ' I<ietes, afttr his departure, could not 
hold out long against th6 CoHnthians, so thit they now got 
entire possession of the whole cityi ; ^ , 
• Mago, on his arrival at Carthage, was ihipeached ; biit he 
prevented the exetution of the sentence fsfas^ed upon him by a 
voluntary death. His body was hung upon a gallows, and 
exposed as a public spectacle to the people. * New forces 
Were levied at Carthage, and a greater and more powerful fleet 
than the former was sent to Sicily. It tonsisted of 200 ships 
of war, besides 1000 transports ; and the artpy amounted to 
Upwards of 70,000 men. They landed At iLilybseum ander 
the command of Ham Hear and TT^Tinibal, and resoh ei to at- 
tack the Corinthians first . 1 i i n i ^le c m d kl not wait fer » but 
marched out to meet them, Ar-d now, such was the consiter- 
liation ofSyracuse, tliatj of all the forces whieh wei*e in thai 
city, only 3€00 Syracusan^, atid 4rj00 mercenaries followed 
him ; and 1000 of the hitter deserted upon the march, out of 
fear of thji danger they were going to e:i counter. Timolean, 
h6wcveilf'%as not discou raged, but exhorting the remabcftr 
df his forces to exert tlicTusch es cnin ageously for the safety 
iflid liberties of their allle:;, he led them against the eneniyi 
whose rendezvous he had been informed was on the banks of 
the little river Crimisa. It appeared at the first reflection an 

iather. Philip kin^ of Mac^d9n, ineetiog him in thcttreett at O 
riAtK, atid asking hini how he came to lose so consfdierable t pripci- 
paljty as had been left him by his ft the r, he answered, that his father 
h'a4 indeed left him the inheritance, but not the fortune which hid 
preserved bcth himself and that. -^-However fortune did him no gre»t 
iitjury, in replacing him on the dunghill from which she bad raised 
hi> father. 
SPhit.pt a4t—ajo. «k . 
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inexGusable folly to attack an army so numerous as that of the 
enemy, with only 4 or 5000 foot, and 1000 horse : but Ti- 
moleon, who knew that bravery, conducted by pi-udence, is 
superior to number, relied on the courage of his soldiers, who 
seemed resolved to die rather than yield, and with ardour 
demanded to be led against the enemy. The event justified 
his views and hopes. A battle was fought ; the Carthagini- 
ans wer^ routed, and upwards of 10,000 of them slain, fuJl 
3000 of whom were Carthaginian citizens, which filled their 
city with mourning and the greatest consternation. Their 
camp was taken, and with it immense riches and a great 
number of prisoners. 

* Timoleon, at the same time that he dispatched the news 
of this victory to Corinth, sent thither the finest arms found 
among the plunder ; for he was passionately desirous of hav- 
ing his city applauded and admired by all men, when they 
should see that Corinth only, among all th? Grecian cities, 
adorned its finest temples, not with the spoils of Greece and 
offerings dyed in the blood of its citizens, and thereby fit only 
to preserve the sad remembrance of their losses, but with 
those of the barbarians, which, by fine inscriptions, di^layed 
at once the courage and religious gratitude of those who had 
won them. For these inscriptions imported, " that the Corin-* 
^' thians, and Timoieon their general, after having freed the 
'* Greeks settled in Sicily from the Carthaginian yoke, had 
*-^ hMMMj yillB iMP s in their temples, as an eternal acknow- 
^^ le^l HBB WiBliKo^r and goodness of the gods." 

Af te^^S^BBpon leaving the mercenary troops in the 
CarthagiatSfiSpSonefe, to %abte and destrby them, return- 
ed to SyracuH^^Jn his arrival there, he banished the 1000 
soldiers who had deserted him, and took no other revenge 
than the commanding.|hem to leave Syracuse before sun-set. 
After this victory gained by the Coi inthians, they took a 
great many cities, which obliged the Carthaginians to sue 
for peace. 

As all appearances of success made the Carthaginians vi- 
gorously exert themselves to raise powerful armies both by 
land and sea, and behave with insolence and cruelty in pros- 
perity, in like manner their courage would sink in unforeseen 
adversities, their hopes of new resources vanish, and their 
groveling souls condescend to ask quarter of the most incon- 
siderable enemy, and shamefully accept the hardest andtnost 
mortifying conditions. Those now imposed were, that they 

• Plut. 5>48— 250. 
Vol. I. Z 
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should possess only the lands lying beyond the river Haly- 
cus* ; that they should give all the natives free liberty to re- 
tire to Syfacusc with their families and effects ; and that 
they should neither continue in the alliance nor hold any cor- 
respondence with the tyrants of that city. 

About this time, in all probability, there happened at Car- 
thage a memorable incident, related by t Justin. Haimo, one 
of its most powerful citizens, formed a design of seizing upon 
the republic, by destroying the whole senate. He chose for 
the execution of this bloody scene the day on which his 
daughter was to be married ; on which occasion he designed 
to invite the senators to an entertainment, and there poison 
them alL The conspiracy was discovered ; but Hanno had 
such credit, that the government did not dare to punish so 
execrable a crime : the magistrates contented themselves 
with only preventing it, by an order which forbade, in general, 
too great a magnificence at weddings, and settled the expence 
on these occasions. Hanno, seeing his stratagem defeated, re- 
solved to employ open force, and for that purpose armed all 
the slaves. However, he was again discovered ; and to escape 
punishment, retired with 20,000 armed slaves, to a castle that 
was very strongly fortified ; and their endeavoured, but 
without success, to engage in his rebellion the Africans, and 
the king of Mauritania. He afterwards was taken prisoner 
and carried to Carthage, where, after b< ' 
eyes were put out, his arms and thighs bro 
away in the presence of the people, and! ^ a-^^--. 
with stripes, hung on a gibbet. N||^chiIdn»&U|^^K rela- 
tions, though they had not joined in his gu!n|'39HR his pu- 
nishment. They were all sentenced to die, in oroer mat not a 
single person of his family niight be left, cither to imitate his 
crime or revenge his death. Such was Ae genius and cast of 
mind of the Carthaginians. Ever severe and violent in their 
punishments, they carried them to the extremes of rigour, 
and made tliem extend even to the innocent, without showing 
th^ least regard to equity, moderation, or gratitude. 

^ I come now to the wars sustained by the Carthaginians 
in Africa itself, as well as in Sicily, against Agathocles, which 
exercised their arras during sevei-ul years. .^ 

This Agathocles was a Sicilian, of obscure birth, and low 

* This river is not far from AgrigentutTi., It is called Lycus by 
Diod )rus and Plutarch ; but this is thought a mistake. 

f Lib.xxi. c. 4. 

± A.M. 3685 A.Carth 52r.A. Rom.429 Ant. J. C. 319 Diod. 
i. Eix. p. 651. 656. no. 712: 7.17. 743. 760. Justin . I. ii. c. 1. 6. 
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fortune*. Supported at first by the power of the Carthagi- 
nians, he invaded the sovereignty of Syracuse, and made hini- 
•elf tyrant oter it In the infancy of his power the Carthagi- 
nians kept him within bounds, and Hamilcar their chief forced 
him to agree to a periCe, which restored tranquillity to Sicily. 
But he sam infringed the articles of it, and declaied war 
against the Carthaginians themselves, who, under the conduct 
of Hamilcar, obtained a sigpal victory over him t? and forced 
him to shut hiinself up in Syracuse. Tlie CaiDiaginians pui - 
sued him thither, and kid siege to that imjioitant city, whicji, 
if they could have taken, would have given them the possesfcicn 
of all Sicily. 

Agathodes, whose forces were greatly inferior to theirs, 
and who saw himself deserted by all his allies, frrro their ab- 
horrence of his horrid cruelties, meditated a design of so dar- 
ings and to all appearance so impracticable a natui q, that even 
success could hardly gain it belief. This design was no less 
than to make Africa the seat of the war, and to besiege Car- 
riage, at a time when he could neither defend himself in Si- 
cily, nor sustain (he siege of Syracuse. ^ His profound secrecy 
in the execution is as astonishing as the- design itself. He 
communicated his^ thoughts on this affair to no person what- 
soever, but contented himself with declaring, that he had found 
out an infallible way to free the Syracusans from the dan- 
gers that surrounded them ; tliat they would be but a litUe 
utcommoded with a short siege ; buttliat those who could not 
boring themselves to this resolution might freely depart the 
city. Only 1600 persons quitted it. He left his brother An- 
tander there, with forces and provisions sufficient for him to 
make a stout defence. He set at liberty all the slaves who 
were of age to bear arms, and after obliging them to take an 
oath, joined them to his forces. He earned with him only SO 
lalents^ to supply his present wants; well assured that he 

^ He was» according to most historians, the son of a potter ; but all 
allow him to have worked at that trade. From the obscurity of his birth 
and condition, Polybios raises an argument to prove his capacity ,«^d 
talents, in opposition to the slanders of Trnixas. But his grt ati^ cuio- 
gium was the praise of Scipio. That illustrious Hon:an being asked 
who» in his opinion, wens the roost prudent in the cofiduct of their afc- 
fairsy and most judiciously bold in the execution of their designs, an- 
swered, Agathocles and D tony sius. Pclyb. U xv. p. 1003. edit.Gro- 
noY. However, let his cs^acity have been ever so great, it was 
MLceeded by his cruelties. 

t The battle was fought near the river and city of Hymera. 

\ 50,000 French crowns, or 11,250 1. Sterling. 
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should find in the enemy's country whatever was necessary to 
bis subsistence. He therefore set sail with two of his sons,, 
Archagathus and Heraclides, without letting one person know 
whither he intended his course. All who were on boai-d his 
fleet believed that tliey were to be conducted either to Italy 
or Sardinia, in order to plunder those countries, or to lay waste 
' those coasts of Sicily which belonged to Carthage* The Car- 
thaginians, surprised at so unexpected a departure of the fieet, 
endeavoured to prevent it ; but Agathocles eluded their pur- 
suit, and made tor the main ocean. 

He did not ^scover his design till he was got into Africa. 
There assembling his troops, he told tliem in few words the 
motives which had prompted him to this expedition. He re- 
presented, that the only way to free their 'country w^ to 
carry the war among their enemies : that he led them, who 
were inured to war, and of intrepid dispositions, against -a 
parcel <rf enemies who were softened and enervated by easeaifd 
luxury : that the natives of the country, oppressed with the 
equally cruel and ignominious yoke of servhude, would run in 
crowds to join tiiem on the first news of tlieir arrival : that the 
boldness of their attempt would entirely disconcert the Car- 

■ thaginians, who were altogether unprepared to repel an e&emy 
at their gates. In fine, that no enterprise could possiUy be 
more advantageous or honourable than this, since the whole 
wealth of Carthage would become the prey of the victor?, 
whose courage would be praised and admired by latest posteri- 
ty. The soldiers fancied themselves ah^ady mastereof Car- 
thage, and received his speech with applause and acclama- 
tions. One circumstance only gave them uneasiness, and that 
was an eclipse of the sun happening just as they were setting 
sail. In these ages even the m ost civilized and learned nations 
understood very little the reason of these extraordinary \yhe- 
nomena of nature ; and used to draw from them, by their 
Bootlxsayers, superstitious and arbitrary conjectures, which fre- 
quently would either suspend or hasten the most important en- 
terprises. However, Aga thcdes revived the drooping courage 

w"lik soldiers, by assuring them that these eclipses always foi-e- 
told sJhie instant change : that therefore happiness was tak- 

■ ing its leave of Carthage, and coming over to them. 

Finding his soldiers in the good disposition he wished t^icm, 
he executed, almost at the same time, a second enterprise, 
which was moredaring and hazardous than even his first, (via., 
his carrying them over into Africa) and this was the burning 
every ship in his fleet. Many reasons determined him to so des- 
perate an action. He l\ad not one good harbour in Africa 
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where his ^ps could lie ifi safety. As the Carthapnians were 
masters of the sea, thev would not have failed to possess them- 
selves immediately of His fleet, which was incapable of making 
the least resistance. In case he had left as many hands as were 
necessary to defend it, he would have weakened his army, 
which was iliconsiderable at the best, and put it out of his 
power to make any advantage from this unexpected diversion, 
the success of wldch depended entirely <mi the swiftness and 
vigour of the execution. Lastly, he was desirous of putting 
his soldiers under a necessity or conquering, by leaving them 
no other refuge but victory. A prodigious courage was ne- 
cessary, to work up his army to such a resolution. He 'had 
already pre|)^red «5l his officers, who were entirely devoted 
to his service, and received eveiy impression he gave them. 
He then came Suddenly into the assembly, with a crown upoh 
his head, dressed in a' magnificent habit, and, with ^e air 
and behaviour of a man who was going to perform some re- 
ligious ceremony, and addressing himself to the assembly, 
" When we," says he, " left Syracuse, and were warmly 
^ pursued by the enemy, in this fatal necessity I applied my- 
" self to Ceres and Proserpine, the tut^ar divmities in Sicily, 
" and, promised, that if they would free us from this immi- 
^' nent danger, I would burn all our ships in their honour, at 
** our first landing here. Aid me, therefore, O soldiers, to 
** discharge my vows ; for the goddesses can easily make us 
'^ amends for Uiis tocrifice/' At the same time, takmg a 
flambeau in his hand, he hastily led the way, and, flying on 
board his own ship, set it on fire. All the officers did the like, 
and were cheerfully followed by the soldiers. The trumpets 
sounded from every quarter, and the whole army echoed with, 
joyful shcmts and* acclamations. The fieet was soon consumed. 
The soldiers had not been allowed time to reflect on the pro- 
posal made to them. They all had been hurried on by a blind 
And impetuous ardour : but when they had a little recovered 
their reason, and surveying in their minds the vast ocean which 
sepaiiated them from their own country, saw themselves in 
that of the enemy, without the least resource, or any means 
of escaping out of it; a sad and melancholy silence succeed- 
ed the transport of joyand acclamations, wmch, but a moment 
before, had been so general in the army. 

Here again Agathocles left no time for reflection. He 
marched his army towardsaplace called the Great City, which 
was part of the domain of Carthage. The country through 
vhich they marched to this place, ^ffi}rd6d the most delidous 
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and ag^reeabk prospect in the world* On either side -were seen 
large meads watered by beautiful streams, and covered with 
innumerable flocks of all kinds of cattle ; country aeats biult 
with extraondinary magnificence ; delightful avenues planted 
with .olive and all sorts of fruit trees ; gardens of a prodigious 
extent, and kept with a care and elegance which gave the eye 
a sensible pleasure. This prospect re-animated the soldiers. 
They marched full of courage to the great ci^, which they 
took sword in hand, and enriched themselves with the plunder 
of it^ which was entirely abandcmed to them. Tunis, which 
was not far distant from Carthage, made as little resistsoice. 
Th^ Carthaginians were in pcodigicus alarm, when it was 
known that the enemy was in the country, advancing by hasty 
marches. The arrival of Agathocle^ made the Cartikaginians 
conclude that their army before Syracuse had been defeated, 
and their fleet lost. The people ran in disorder to the great 
, square of the city, whilst the senate assembledin haste, and 
in a tumultuous manner. Immediately they deliberated on 
the means for preserving the city. The^^ had no army in rea- 
diness to oppose the enemy ; and their miminent danger did 
not permit them to wait the amval of those forces which 
might be raised in the country and among the allies. It was 
therefore resolved, after several different opinions had been 
heard, to arm the citizens. The number of the forces thus 
levied, amounted to 40,000 foot, 1000 horse, and 2000 aimed 
chariots. Hanno and Bomilcar, Uiough divided betwixt 
themselves by some family quarrels, were, however, joined 
in the command of these troops. They marched immediately 
to meet the enemy, and, on sight of them, drew up their 
forces in order of battle. *Agathecles had, at most, but 
13 or 14,000 men. The signal was given, and an obstinate 
Jight ensued. Hanno, with his sacred cohort, the flower of the 
Carthaginian forces, long sustained the fury of the Greeks, 
and sometimes broke their ranks ; but, at last, overwhelmed 
with a shower of stones, and covered with woimds, he fell 
sword in hand. Bomilcar might have changed the face of 
things ; but he had. private and personal i*easons not to obtain 
A victory for his country. He therefore thought proper to re» 

* Agathodes wanting arms for many of liii'soldiert, proivided 
them with such as were counterfeit, which looked well at a distance. 
And perceiving the discouragement his forces were under, on sight 
of the enemy's horse, he let fly a great many owls, privately pro- 
cured for that purpose, which his soldiery interpne^ed as aa omen and 
assurance of victory. Died, ad Ann. i, 01> mp. 117. 
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tice witk the.forces under his command, and was followed by 
the whole army, which, by that means, was forced to leave 
the field to A-gathocles. After pursuing the enemy some time, 
ite returned, and plundered the Carthaginian camp. Twenty 
thousand pair of manacles were found in it, with which the 
Carthaginians had furnished themselves, in the firm persua- 
sion of 9ieir taking many prisoners. By this victory, they 
had an opportunity of taking a great number c^ strong-hcdds, 
and many Africans joined t£e victor. 

*This descent of Agathocles into Africa doubtless hinted 
to Sciptio the design of making a like attempt upon the same 
republic, and from the same place : wherefore, m his answer 
to Fabius, who ascribed to temerity his design of making 
AMca the seat (rf the war, he forgot not to mention Aga- 
thocles as an instance in favour of his interpiise ; and to show 
Ihat frequently there is no other way to get rid of an enemy, 
-who presses too closely upon us, than by carrying the war 
into his own country ; and tliat men are much more coura- 
geous when they act upon the offensive than when they stand 
enly upon the defensive. 

t While the Carthaginians were thus warmly attacked by 
their enemies, ambassadors came to them from Tyre. They 
came to implore their succour against Alexander the Great, 
who was ujMHi the point of taking their city, which he had 
long besieged. The extremity to which their countrymen 
(for so they called them) were reduced, touched the Cartha* 
ginians as^ sensibly as their own danger. Though they were 
unable to relieve, they at least thought it their duty to com- 
fort them, and sending thirty of their principal citizens, by 
these deputies they expressed their grief, that they could not 
spare them any troops, because of the present melancholy si- 
tuj^tion of their own affairs. The Tyrians, though disap- 
.pointed of the only hope they had left, did not however cte- 
s|Kmd. They committed their wives, children \^ and old me% 
to the cai-e ctf these deputies ; when, being delivered from all 
inquietude with regard to persons who were dearer to them 
tiian any thing in the world, they had no thoughts but of mak- 
ing a resolute defence, prepared for the worst that might hap-i 
pen. Carthage received this afflicted company with all pos-- 
eible marks of ax](iity , and paid to guests who were so dear and 

♦ Liv. I. xxviit. n. 43. 

f Diod. I. xvii. p. 519. Quint, Curt, 1. iv. c. 3.. 
^T£y Wxvtff jcdti yhuu%m fAif(Q<», :^me of their wivef and childfeU^ 
Diod. 1. xvii-— Jtli. 
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worthy of compassicn, all the services which they could h&re 
emected from the most aflfectioaate and tender parents* 

Qaintos Cartius places this embassy from Tyre to the Car- 
tha^mans at the sanfe time that the Syracosans ravaged A- 
Ivica, and were before Carthage. But the exjiedition of Aga- 
thocles against Africa cannot agree in time widi the sicfge o£ 
Tyre, which was twenty vears before it 

At the same time this city was solicitous how to extricate 
itself firom the difficulties with which it was surrounded. The 
present unhappy state of the republic was considered as the 
effect of the wrath of the gods. And it was acknowledged 
to be jusdy deserved, particularly with re^jard to two dekies, 
to whom tiie Carthaginians had been wanting with respect to 
duties prescribed by their religion, and which had once beea 
observed with great exactness. It was a custcnn, coeval with 
the cibr itself, in Carthage, to send annually to Tyre, the mo- 
ther*city, the tenth of all the revenues of die republic) as an 
ofiering to Hercules, the patroi^ and protector of botti Tyre 
and Carthage. The domain, and consequently tiie revenues 
of Carthage, having increased considerably, die portion or 
share, on the contrary, of the god, had been lessened ; and 
they were far from remitting the whole tenth to him. Xhey 
were seized with a scruple : they made an open and public 
confession of their insincerity, and sacrilegious avarice ; and, 
to expiate th?fr guilt, they sent to Tyre a great number of 
presents, and small shrines of their deities, all of g<dd, which 
amounted to a prodigious value. 

Another violation of religion, which to their inhuman su- 
perstition seemed as flagrant as the former, gave them no less 
uneanness. Anciently children of the best families in Car- 
thage used to be sacrificed to Saturn. Here they reproac:ked 
themselves with a failure of paying to the god the honours 
which they thought were due to him, and of Sraud and di^o* 
nest dealing with regard to him, by their having substituted, 
in their-sacrifices, children of slaves or beggars, bought for 
that purpose, in the room of those nobly bcm. To expiate 
the guilt of so horrid an impiety, a sacrifice was made to the 
bloody god, of 206 children of the first rank ; and upwards 
of 300 p^;%ons, in a sense of this terrible neglect, oflfered 
themselves voluntarily as victims, to pacify, by the effbmn 
of their blood, the wrath of the gods. 

After these expiaUons, expresses were dispatdied to Ha- 
milcar ip Sicily, with the news of what had happened in 
Alrica, and> at the same time, to request immediate sucgouk. 
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'JThe deputies were commanded not to mention the victory of 
Agathocle8,but spread a contrary report, that he had been en- 
tirely defeated, his forces all cut oflF, and his whole fleet taken 
by the Carthaginians; and, in confirmation of tliis report, he 
showed the irons of the vessels pretended to be taken, which 
had been carefully sent to him. I'he tnith of this report was 
not at all doubted in Syracuse ; the majority were for capitu- 
lating*; when a gaUey of thirty oars, built in haKte by Aga- 
thccles, arrived in the port, ani through great difficulties and 
dangers forced its way to the besieged. The news of Agathc- * 
cles^ victory immediately flew through the city, and restored 
life aud resolution to the inhabitants. Hamilcar made a last 
effort to storm the city, but was beat off with loss. He then 
raised the siege, and sent 5000 men to the relief of his distres- 
sed country. fSome time after, being returned to the siege, 
and hoping to surprise the Syracusans, by attacking them in 
the night, his design was discovered ; and, falling alive into 
the enemy's hands, was put to death:( . Hamilcar's head was 
- sent immediately to Agathocles, who, advancing to the ene- 
my *s camp, threw it into a general consternation, by showing 
the head of this general, which manifested the melancholy 
sHoation of tlieir affairs in Sicily. 

\ To these foreign enemies was joined a domestic one^ whfch 
was more to be feared, as being more dangerous than the 
others ; this was Bomilcar their genial, who was then in po^- 
sessi(» of the fil^ employment in Carthage. He had long 
meditated how to make himself tyrant and attain the sovcv 
reignty of Carthage, and imagined that the present ttoublea 
offered him the wished-for opportunity. He therefore enter- 
ed the city with this ambitious view ; when, being seconded 
by a small number of citizens, who were the accomplices of 
this rebellion, and a body of foreign soldiers, be proclaimed 

•. And the mo*t forward of all the rest was Antander, the brothe*' 
of Agathocles, left commander in his absence; who was so terrified 
with the report, tiiat he was enger for having the city surrendered; and 
expelled out of it 8000 inhabitants, who were of a contn^ry opinion* 

t Diod. p. rcr— 769. . ' *• 

I He was cruelly tortured till he (died, and so met with the fate 
which his fellow-. itizens, offended at his conduct in Sicily^ had 
probabTy allotted for him at home. He was too formidable to be at- 
tacked at the head of his army, and therefore the votes of ttie se- 
nate, whatever they were, being, according to custom, cast into a ves- 
sel, it was immediately closed, with an ordernot to uncover it till he 
\va» returned, and had thrown up his commission Justin I. xxU. c. 3* 

J Diod. p, 779—781. Justin 1. xxii. c 3- ' 
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himself tjrrant, and made himself literally such, by catting 
the throats of all the citizens whom he met witli in the streets. 
A tumult ariang immediately in the city , it was at first thought 
that the enemy had txken it by some treachery ; but when it 
was known that Bom^lcar caused all this disturbance, the 
young men tock up arms to repel the tyrant^ and from the tops 
of the houses discharged whole volleys of darts and. stones up- 
on tlic heads of his soldiers. When he saw an arn^ marching 
in order against him, he retii-ed witii his troops to an emi- 
nence, with design to make a vigorcus defence, and to sell bis 
life as dear as possible. To spare tlie blood of tiie citizens, a 
general pardon was proclaimed for all who would lay down 
their arms. They surrendered upon this proclamation, and 
&Q enjoyed the benefit of it, Bomilcar their chief excepted ; 
for he, notwitlistanding the general indemnity promised by 
oath, was condemned to die, and fixed to a cross, where he 
suffered the most exquisite torments. From the cress, as from 
m rostrum, he harajngued the people, and thought himself just- 
ly empowered to reproach them for their injustice, their in- 
l^titnde, and perfidy, which he did in an historical deduction 
•f many illustnous ^nerals, whose services they had reward- 
ed with an ignomimous deadi. He expired on the cross amidst 
these reproaches *. 

t Agatnocles had won oyer to his interest a powerful king of 
Cyreneyiiamed Ophella» whose ambition he had flattered with 
the most splendid hopes, and artful insinuations, viz. by say- 
ing, that, contenting himself with Sicily, he would leave to 
Ol^ellas die empire of Africa. But, as Agathocles did not 
scruple to commit the most horrid crimes,, to promote his am- 
bition and interest, the credulous prince had no sooner put him- 
self and his army in his power, Uian, by the blackest perfidy, 
he was mcu'dered by him, in order that Ophelia's army might 
be entirely at his devotion. Many nations were jiow jpined in 
alliance with Agathocles, and several strong-hc^dshad admit- 
ted his garrisons. He saw the affairs of Africa in a flourish- 
ing condition, and therefore thought it proper to look after 
those of Sicily : accordingly he ^ed back thither, and le^ 
*kis African army to the care of his son Archagathus. His 

* It would seem incredible that any man could so far triumph over 
tbe pains of the cross as to talk with any coherence in his discourse, 
had not Senaca assured us that some have so far despised and insuhed 
its tortures, that they spit contemptuously upon the spectators. ** Qui 
** dam'.expatibulosuosspectatoresconspuerunt." DeyllabeatayC.ISL 

t Diod. p. 777— 7r9— 791— 303. Justin 1, xxii c 7- «. 
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renown, and the report of his victories, flew before him. On 
the news of his arrival in Sicily, many towns revolted to him ; 
but bad news soon recalled him to Africa. His absence had 
quite changed the face of thin^ ; and sdl his arts and endea- 
vours were incapable of restoring them to their former con- 
dition. All his strong holds had surrendered to the enemy ; 
the Africans had deserted him : some of his troops were lost| 
and the remainder unable to make head against the Carthagi- 
nijains : a circumstance that was still worse, he had no way to 
transport them into Sicily, the enemy being masters at sea, and 
himself unprovided of ships: he could not hope for either 
peace or treaty with the barbarians, since he had msulted them 
in so outrageous a manner, by his being the first who had dared 
to make a descent in their country. In this extremity, he 
thought only of providing for his own safety. After meeting 
with a variety of adventures, this base deserter of his army, 
and perfidious betrayer of his own children, who were left by 
him to the wild fury of his disappointed soldiers, stole away 
from the dangers which hung over hini, and anived at Syra- 
cuse with very few persons. His soldiers, seeing themselves 
thus betrayed, murdered his sons, and surrendered to the ene- 
my. Himself died miserably soon^after, and ended, by a cruel 
death*, a life that had been polluted with the blackest crimes, 

t In this period may be_placed another incident, related by 
Justin. The fame of Alexander's conquests m ide the Cartha- 
ginians fear, that he, very probably, might think of turning his 
arms towards Africa. The disastrous fate of Tyre, whence 
they drew their origin, and which he had so lately destroyed ; 
the building of Alexandria upon the confines of Africa and 
Egypt, as if he intended it as a rival city to Carthage ; the 
uiiintennipted successes of that prince, whose ambition and 
good fortune were boundless ; all this justly alarmed the Car- 
thaginians. To sound his inclinations, Hamilcar, surnamed 
Rhodanus, pretending to have been drove from his country by 
the cabals of his enemies, went over to the camp of Alexander, 
to whom he was introduced by Parmenio, and offered him his 

* He waspo)soi.edbyone Maencn, whom he had unnaturally abu- 
sed. His teeth were putriiied by the violence of the poison, and his 
body tortured alt over with the most rackiag pains. Maenon was ex- 
cited to this deed by Archaga^hus, grandson of Agathoeles, whom 
he desij^iied to defeat of the succession, in favour .>i his other son 
Agathocles^ Before his death, he restored the democracy to the peo- 
ple. It is observable, that Justin, or rather 1 rogus, and Diodorus 
disagr«e in all the material paru of this tyrant's history. 

t Justin. 1. xxi. c 6. 
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services, llie king received him graciously, and had several 
coiifLTeiices with him. Hamilcardid not fail to transmit to 
his couatry w.hatever discoveries he made from time to time 
of Akx.iii'der*3 designs. Nevertheless, on his return to Car- 
thage, after Alexander's death, he was considered as a be- 
trayer Cif his country to that prince, and accordingly was put 
to dciiui by a sentence which displayed equally the ingrirfatude 
and cruelty of his countrymen. 

* I am now to speak of the wars of the Carthaginians in Si- 
cily^ in the time of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. The Romans, to 
whom the designs of that ambitious prince were not unknown, 
to strengthen themselves against any attempts he might mrke 
upon Italy, had renewed their treaties with the Cartliagini- 
nns, who, on their side were no less afraid of liis crossing into 
Sicily. To the articles of preceding treaties, there was added 
an engagement of mutual asbistance, in case either of thecoa- 
tracting \> »»vei*s shovild be a clacked' by Pyrrhus. 

t Tlie foresight of the Romans was very just ; for Pjrrrhus 
turned his urnis ag-iinst Italy, and gained many victories. The 
Carthaginians, in C( iiseq uence of the last treaty , thought tliem- 
selvcs obliged to assist the Romans, and accordingly ^enttliein 
afleet of sixscorc siiil, under the command of Mago;. This 
general, in an audience bef- re the senate, signified to them the 
concern his superic/rs tr»ok in the war, which they heard was 
carrying; on against the Romans, and offered them their assis- 
ance. i he senate returned thanks for the obliging ofifercf 
the C ^rtha^inians, but at pre;:ent thought fit to decline it 

^M;igo, some dc:ys after repaired to Pyrrhus up^n pretence 
of offering the mediation of Carthage for termin-ctmg his quar- 
rel agjiiust the Romans, but in reality to sound him, and disco- 
ver, if possible, his designi* with regard to Sicily, which ccm- 
mon fame reported he was going to invade. They were iifrJd 
that either Pyrrhus it the Romans would interfere in the af- 
fairs of that island, imd trynsport forces thither for theccn- 
quest of it. And indeed the Syracusans, who had been besieg- 
ed for some time by tlie Carthaginians, had sent pressingly for 
succour to Pyrrhus. Tliis prince had a particular reason to 
espouse their interests, havmg married Lanassa, daughter of 
Agathocles, by whom he had a son named Alexander. He 
at last sailed fi'om Tareatum, pasted tlie strait, and arrived in 
Sicily. His conquests at first were so rapid that he left the 
Carthaginians, in the whole island, only the single town of 

•AM. 372r. A. Carth. 569. A. Kom.47l. Ant. J. C. 277. Pplyb. 
I. iii. p. 250. edit. Groncv. f !"*""• ^' xviii. S. 3. \ Ibid. 
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lAilybawm. He then laid siege to it ; but meeting with a vi- 
gorous resistimce, was obliged to break up ; not to mention 
that the urgent necessity of his affairs called him back to Italy, 
where his presence was absolutely necessary. Nor was it less 
so in Sicily, which on his departure, returned to the obedience 
of its former masters.^ Thus he lost this island with the same 
rapidity that he had won it. As he was embarking, turning 
his eyes back to Sicily, " * What a fine field of battle fj 
said he to those about him, " do we leave the Carthaginians 
*'-and Romans T* His prediction was soon verified. 

After his departui^e, the chief public employment of Syra- 
cuse was conferred on Hiero, who afterwards obtained the 
name and dignity of king, by the united suffrages of the ci- 
tizens, so greatly had his government pleased. He was ap- 
pointed to cany on the war against the Carthaginians, and 
obtained several advantages over them. But now a common 
interest re -united them against a new enemy, who began to 
appear in Sicily, and jusdy alarmed both. Thes« were the 
Romans, who ha vine cinishcd all the enemies which had hi- 
therto exercised their arms in Italy itself, were now powerful 
enough tb carry them out of it ; and to lay the foundation of 
tliat vast power tliere, to which they afterwards attained, and 
of which It was probable they had even then formed the de- 
sign. Sicily lay too commodious for them, not to form a re- 
solution of establishing themselves in it. They therefore 
eagerly snatched this opportunity for crossing into it, which 
caused the rupture between them and tlie Carthaginians, and 
gave rise to the first Punic war. This I shall treat of more 
at large, by relating the causes of that war. 



CHAPTER I. 

The History of Carthage from the first Punic 
War to its Destruction. 

THE plan laid down by me for the prosecution of this 
histoiy does not allow me to enter into an exact detail 
of the wars* between Rome and Carthage ; since that relates 
• PUit. in Pyrrh. p 398. 

The Greek word is *< beautiful." Indeed Sicily was a k'nd of pa- 
lestra, where the Carthaginians and Romans exercised themselves 
in war, and forlman) years seemed to play the part of wrestl^ers with 
each other. The English lav.guage, as well as the French, has no 
word to express the Greek term . 
Vol. I. A a 
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rather to the Roman history, which I shall only transienfly 
and occasionally touch upon. My business is to relate such 
facts only as may give the reader a just idea of the republic 
^hose history lies before me ; and this I may do, by confining 
myself to tliose particulars which relate chiefly to the Cartha- 
ginians, such as their transactions in Sicily, Spain, and Afii- 
ca, which are sufficiently extensive. 

I have already observed, that from the first Punic war to 
the ruin of Carthage, there were 118 years. This whole time 
.may be divided into five parts, or intervals. 

1. The first punic war lasted 24 years. 24 

2. The interval betwixt the first and second Punic 

war, is also 24 years. 24 

3. The second Punic war took up IT years. 17 

4. The interval betwixt the second and third, is 49. 

years. 49 

5. The third Punic war, terminated by the destruc- 

tion of Carthage, continued but four years, and 
some months. 4 

118 



ARTICLE I. 

THE FIRST PUNIC WAR. 

. The first Punic war* arose from the following cause* Some 
Campanian soldiers in the service of Agathacles, the Sicilian 
tyrant, having entered as friends into Messina, they soon after 
murdered part cf the townsmen, drove o\it the rest, married 
their wives, seized their effects, and remained sole masters of 
that important city. They then assumed the name of Mamer- 
tines. In imitation of them, and by their assistance, a Roman 
legion treated in the same ciniel manner the city of Rhegium, 
lymg directly opposite toMessina,onthe other side of the strait. 
These two perfidious cities, supporting one another, becanjc 
at last formidable to their r.eighbours ; and especially Messina, 
whichbeing very powerful,gave great umbrage and uneasiness 
both to the Syracusans and Carthaginians,' who possessed one 
part of Sicily. After the Romans had got rid of the enemies 
they had solongrontended with, and particularly of Pyrrhus, 
they began to think it time to call their citizens to account, 
who had settled themselves near two years,, in Rhegium, in so 

* A. M. 3724. A. Rom. 468. Ant. J. C. 230. Pol; b. i. i. p 
8. edit. Gronov. 
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ciniel and treacherous a manner. Accordingly tliey took the 
city, and killed in the attach the greatciit jjai-t of the inhabi- 
tants, who, armed with despair, had fouglit to the last gasp : 
500 only were left, who were carried to Rome, whipped, and 
then publicly beheaded in the fovum. Tiie view which the 
Romans had in making this blocdy cxtcutiun, was, to prove 
to their alliea their own sincerity' and iiuioceuce. Khegium 
was immediately restored to its lawful possessors. The Ma- 
mertines, who were considerably weakened, as well by the ruin 
of their confedei'ate city, as by the losses sustained from the 
Syracusans, who had lately placed Hiero at their head, thought 
*it time to provide for their own safety. But divisions arising 
among them, one part surrendered the citadel to the Cartha- 
ginians, whilst the other called in the Romans to their assist-' 
ance, and resolved to put them in possession of their city. 

*' The affair was debated in the Roman senate, where, be- 
ing considered in all its lights, it appeared to have some diffi- 
culties. On one hand it was thought base, and altogether 
unworthy of the Roman virtue, for them to undertake openly 
the defence of traitors, whose peifidy was exactly the same 
with that of the Rhegians, whom the Romans had punished 
with so exemplary a severity. On the other hand, it was of 
the utmost consequence to stop the progress of the Carthagi- 
nians, who, not satisfied with their couquests in Africa and 
Spain, had also made themselves masters of almost all tlie 
islands of the Sardinian and Hetrurian seas, and would cer- 
tainly get all Sicily into ther hands, if they should be suffered 
to possess themselves of Messina. Prom thence into Italy the 
passage was very short ; and it was on some manner to invite 
an enemy to come over, to leave him that entrance open.' 
These reasons, though so strong, could not prevail with the 
senate to declare in tevour of the Mamertines ; and accoi'd- , 
iiigly, motives of honour and justice prevailed over those of 
interest and policy, f But the people were not so scnipulous ; 
for, in an assembly held on this subject, it was resolved that 
the Mamertines should be assisted. The consul Appius Clau- 
dius immediately set forward with his army, and boldly cros- 
sed the strait, after he had, by an ingenious stratagem, eluded 
the vigilance of the Carthaginian general. The Carthagi- 
nians, partly by art, and partly by force, were driven out of 
the citadel ; and the city was by this means surrendered im- 



• Polyb. I. i. p 12, 13, 14, 15. edit. Gronov. 
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mediately to the consul. The Carthaginians hanged their ge- 
iieral, for having given up the citadel in so cowardly a manner, 
and prepared tp besiege tne town with all their forces. Hiero 
joined them with his own. But the consul having defeated them 
separately, raised the siege, and laid waste at pleasure the 
neighbouring country, the enemy not daring to face him. This 
-was O^e first expedition which the Romans made out of Italy. 

It is doubted *, whether the motives which prompted &e 
Romans to undertake this expedition were very upright, and 
exactly conformable to the rules of strict justice. However 
this be, their passage into Sicily, and the succour they gave to 
the inhabitants of Messina, may be said to have been the first 
Mep by which they ascended to that height of glory and gran- 
deur they afterwards attained. 

t Hiero ha vin|; reconciled himself to the Romans, and en* 
tered into an alliance with them, the Csothaginians bent all 
their thoughts on Sicily, and sent numerous ai*mies into that 
island |Agrigentum was their place of arms ; which, being 
attacked by the Romans, was w5n by them, after they bad 
besieged it seven months, and gained one battle. 

S><otwithstanding the advantage of this victory, and the 
conquest of so important a city, tVie Romans still were not sa- 
tisfied. They --^s' ere sensible, that whilst the Carthaginians 
should continue masters at sea, the maritime places m the 
island would always side with Uiem, and put it out of their 
power ever to drive them out of Sicily. Be&ides, they could 
not with any patience see Africa enjoy a profound tranquillity, 
at a time that Ituly was infested by so many incursions of its 
enemies. They new first formed the design of having a fleet^ 
and of disputing the empire of the sea with the Carthaginians- 
The undertaking was bold, and in outward appearance rash 
but argued the courage and grandeur of the Roman gemns. 
The Romans were not then posessed of a single vessel which 
they could call their own ; and tlie ships which had transport- 
ed their forces into Sicily had been borrowed of their neigh- 
bours. Tiiey were unexperienced in sea affairs ; had no car- 
penters for the building of ships ; and knew nothing of the quin- 
cjucremes, or five.- oared galleys, in which the cbicf strength of 
fleets at tliat time consisted. But happily, the year before, one 
had been taken upon the coasts of Italy, which served asa model 

* The chevalier Foland examines this question in his remarks 
Vip-yn Polvbius. 1. i. p. 16. 
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fl^ltmild others by. The Romans now appHed themselves with 
ad^our and incredible industry to the building of ships in the 
3att|^ form ; and in tlie mean time they got together a set ol 
xt^i^rs, who were taught an exercise and discipline utterly un- 
Ic^hn^V^them before, in the following manner. Benches were 
sqI^ on the shore, in the same order and fashion with those of 
galleys. The rowers were seated on these benches, and taught^ 
as if they had been furnished with oars, to throw themselves 
backwards with their arms drawn to their breasts ; and theh 
to throw their bodies and arms forward in one regular motion,^ 
the instant their commanding officer gave the signal. In tw€t 
months, 100 five-oared and 20 three-oared galleys were built ; 
and after some time had been spent in exercising the rowe^ 
en shipboard, the fleet put to sea, and went in quest of th& 
enemy. The consul Duillius had the command of it 

*The Romans coming up with the Carthaginians near the 
coast of Myle, they prepared for an engagement As the. 
Roman gallies, by their being clumsily and hastily buHt, were 
neither very nimble nor easy to work, this inconvenience was 
supplied by a machine invented for this occasion, and after- 
wards known by thfi name of the f corvus, " crow or crane," 
by the help of which theyjgi'appled the enemy's ships, boarded 
them, and immediately came to close engagement. The sig- 
nal for fighting was given. The Carthaginian fleet consisted 
of 130 sail, under the command of Hannibal |. He himself 
was en board a galley of seven benches of oars, which had 
once belonged to Pyrrhus. The Carthaginians, highly des- 
pising enemies who were utterly unacquainted with sea af- 
fairs, imagined that their very appearance would put them to 
flight, and therefore came forward boldly, with little expecta- 
tion of fighting, b^lL^rmly imagining they should reap the 
spoils, ^whieh they hud already devcured with their eyes* 
They ^*er^ ncvertlielcss a little surprised at the sight of the 
ai^ove-mentioned engines raised on the prow of every one of 
the Ciiemy's ships, and which was entirely new to them. But 
their astonishment iucreated when they saw these engines 
drop down at once ; and being thrown forcibly into their ves-. 
sols, grapple them in spite of all resistance* This changed 
the form of tlie engagement, and obliged the Carthaginians 
to come to close engagement with their enemies, as though 
they had fought them on land. They soon were ijmable to 

' Pjlyb. i: i. p. 22. A. M. 3745. A. Rom. "489. 

f Id. SI. \ A dilTerent person from the great HannibaL 
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mstain the attack of the Rt>man vessels, upon whi<di a 
rible slaughter ensacd ; and the Cartiiag^ians lost four 
vessels, among which was the admiral's galleys he ^* 
escuphig with difficalty in a small boat. 

So considerable and iniexx>ected a victory raised t 
of the Romans, and seemed to redouble Aeir vigour i 
continuance of the war. Extraordinary honours were be- 
stowed on DuiUius, who was the first Roman that had a naval 
triumph decreed him: besides which, a rostral pillar was 
ei'ec<:ed in his honour, with a noble inscinption ; which piBar 
is now standing in Rome*. 

• t During tlie two following years, the Romans grew insen- 
sibly stronger at sea, by their gaining several naval victories. 
But these were considered by them only as essays preparatory 
to the great design they meoitated of carrying tiie war into 
Africa, and of combating the Carthaginians in their own 
country. There was notliing the latter dreaded more ; and 
to divert so dangerous a blow, they resolved to light the ene- 
my whatever might be the consequence. 

J The Romans had elected M. AttUius Regulus and L. 
Manlius consuls for this year. Their fleet consisted of 330 
vessels, on board of which were 140,000 men, each vessel 
having 300 rowers and 120 soldiers. Tliat of the Cartkagi- 
nians, commanded by Hannoand Hamilcar, had 2^ vessels 
more than ^e Romans, and a greater iiuix^r of men in pro- 
portioQ. The two fleets came in sight of each other near 
£cnomus in Sicily. No man could behold two such formi- 
•dable navies, or be a spectator of the extraordinary j repa- 
rations they made for fighting, without being under some con* 
cem on seeing the danger which menaced two of the most 
powerfiil states in the world. As the cfiA^age cm both sides 
was equal, and no great disparity in the forces, ^e fii^t was 
obstinate, and the victory long doubtful ; ^but at leak me Car- 
thaginians were overcome. More than 60 of their ships were 
taken by the enemy, and 30 sunk. The Romans lost 24, not 
one of which was taken by the Carthaginians. 

$ The fruil of this victory, as the Romans had designed it, 
was tl^i^ sdling to Africa, after having refitted their ships, 
and provided them with all necessaries for carrying on a long 
war m a foreign country. They landed happily in Africa, and 

* These pillars are. called rostratx, from the beaks of ships with 
which they were adorned, rostra. 

Rom. 493. Pol^b, 1. i. p. ?5. S |aid.>. 50. 
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^egan the war by taking a town cidkdClypea, which had a 
commodious haven. From thence^ after having sent an ex* 
press to Rome, to give advice of their landings and to receive 
orders from the senate, they over-ran the open coontry, in 
-whMi they made terrible havoc ; bringing away wh<^ fiocka 
of cattle, and ^0,000 prisoners. 

* The express returned in the meantime with the orders of 
t:he senate ; which were, that Regulus should continue to oan- , 
niandthe armies in Africa, with the title of proconsul-; and 
that his colleague should return with a great part of the fleet, 
and the forces ; leaving Regulus only 40 vessels, 15,000 footy 
and 500 horse. Their leaving the latter with so few ships and 
troops was a visible renunciation of the advantages which 
might have been expected from this descent upon Africa. 

The people at Rome depended greatly on the courage and 
abilities of Regulus ; and the city was in universal joy, when 
it was known that he was continued in the command in Africa ; 
t but he himself was afflicted on that account When news 
was brought him of it, he wrote to Rome, and desired, in the 
strongest terms, that he might be appointed a successor. His 
chief reason was, that the death cf the farmer who rented his 
grounds ha vir>g given one of Im hirelings an opportunity of 
carrying off all the implements of tillage, his presence was 
necessary for taking care of his little spot of ground, (it being 
hut f even acres) which was all his family subsisted upon. But 
the senate undertook to have his lands cultivated at the publip 
expence, to maintam his wife and childven, and to indemnify 
him for the loss he had sustained by the robbery of his hire- 
ling. Thrice happy age I in which poverty was thus had in 
honour, and was united with the most rare iand imcommon 
merit, and the highest em]>loyments of the state ! Regulus, 
thus freed from his domestic cares, bent his whole thoughts 
on discharging the duty of a general. 

% After taking several castles, he laid siege to Adis, one ctf 
the strongest fortresses of thecountrj'. The Carthaginian% 
exasperated at seeing their enemies thus laying waste their 
lands at pleasure, at last^took tlie field, and marched against 
them, to force them to raise the siege. With this view, they 
posted themselves on ahiU, which overlooked the Roman camp, 
and was conveiuent for ann( ying the enemy ; but at the same 
time, by its situation, useless to one part of their army ; for the 
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strength of ihe Cardiaginians lay chiefly in their horses and 
eleph» nts, whkh are of no service but in plains. Regulus did 
nbt give them an opportunity of descending fr«»a<the hill ; but 
taking adTftntotge of this essential mistake of the Carthaginian 
generals, he fell upon them in this poet ; and after meotizig 
with a fed>le resistance, put the enemy to Bi^ht, plundered 
fheir camp, and laid waste the adjacent countries. Then hav- 
ing taken Tunis*, an important city, and which brought him 
'near Carthage, he made his army encamp there. 

The enemy were in the utmost alarm. All things had suc- 
ceeded iU with them ; their forces had been defeated by sea and 
land, and upwards of 200 towns had surrendered to the con- 
queror. Besides, the Numidians made greater havoc in their 
territories than even the Romans. They expected every mor 
ment to see their capital besieged ; and 4heir afBiction was 
increased by the concourse of peasants with their wives and 
children, who flocked from all parts to Carthage for faf^ \ 
which gave them melancholy apprehensions of a ramine in ease 
of a siege. Regulus, afraid of having the gl(>ry of his victo- 
ries torn from him by a successor, made some proposal of an 
accommodation to the vanquished enemy ; but the conditions 
appeared so hird that they «X)uld not listen to them. As he 
did not doubt his being soon master of Carthage, he would not 
abate any thing in his demands ; but by an infatuation, which 
is almost inseparable from great and unexpected success, he 
treated them with haughtiness, and pretended that ^very 

* In the intrrval berwixt the departure of Manliusand the taking 
of Tunis we are to pi .ice the memoraUle combat of Regulus and his 
whole army with a serpent of so prodigious a size that the fabulous 
one of Cadmus is hardly comparable to it. The story oi this serpent 
was elegantly writ by Livy, but it is now lost. Vaierius Maxmius, 
however, partly repairs.that loss : and in the last chapter of his first 
book gives us the account of this monster from Livy himself.-?-He, 
Xivy, says, that on thebur)l-.s of Bragada, an African river, l^y a 
jerpent of so enormous a size that it kept ;.he whole Roman army 
from coming to the river. Several soldiers had been buried in the 
wide caverns of its belly, and many pressed to death in the spiral 
volumes oi its tail lis skin was impenetrable to darts : and it u*as 
with repeated endeavours that stores, slung from military engines, 
at last killed it. The serpent then exhibired a sight that was more 
terrible to the Roman cohorts and legions that even Carthage itself. 
The streams of the river vverd died with its blood; and the stench 
of its putrified carcase infecting the adjacent country, the Roman 
army was forced to decamp. Its skin, 120 feet long, was sent to 
Romp; andj^it Pliny may be credited, was tO| be seen, together 
■with the jaw'bone of the same monster, in the temple where they 
wsre first deposited, as low as the Numantine war. 
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thing he suffered them to possess, ought to be esteemed a fa- 
vour, "with this farther insult, ** That they ought either to 
" overcome like bi'ave men, or learn to submit to the vic- 
" tor*." So harsh and disdainful a treatment only fired their 
resentment, and made them resolve rather to die sword in 
hand than do any thing which might derogate from the dig** 
nityof Carthage. 

Reduced to tliis fatal extremity, they received in the hap-, 
piest juncture, a reinforcement of auxilijry troops out of . 
Greece, -with Xanthippus, the Lacedaemonian, at their head, ' 
who had been educated in the discipline of Sparta, and learn- 
ed the art of war in that renowne^d and excellent schoobWhen* 
he had heard the circumstances of the last battle, which were 
told him at his request, had clearly discerned the occasion of 
its less, «nd perfectly informed himself in the strength of Car- 
thage, he declared publicly, and repeated it often in the 
^ hearing of the rest of the officers, that the misfortunes of the 
Carthaginians were owing entirely to the incapacity -Gi their 
generals. These discourses cameat last to the ear of the pub- 
lic contocil : the members of it were struck with them, and • 
they requested the favour of seeing and talking with him. He 
then corroborated his opinion with such strong and convincing i 
reasons, that the oversights committed by the generals were 
visible to everyone ; and he proved as clearly to the council,* 
that by a conduct opposite to the former, they would not only 
secure their dominK.ns, but drive the enemy out of them*. 
This speech revived the courage and hopes of the Carthagi- 
nians; and Xanthippus was intreated, and in some measure- 
forced to accept the command of the army. When the Car- 
thaginians saw, in his exercising of their forces near the city, . 
the manner in which he drew them up in order of battley^ 
niade them advance or retreat on the first sigmd, file off with> 
order and expedition ; in a word, form all the evolutions and t 
niovements of the military art, they were struck with aston<^ 
ishment, and owned, that the ablest generals which Carthage 
had hitherto produced, knew nothing in oomparison of Xan- 
thippus. " 
The officers, soldiers, and every one, were lost in admira- 
tion ; and what is very uncommon, jeakmsy gave no allay to it;. 
the fear of the present danger, and the love of their country, 
stifling, without doubt, ail other sentiments. The gloomy 

£clog itxxiij. ulJ 
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consternation which had before seised the ¥^hole army, was 
succeeded by joy and alacrity. The soldiers were urgent to 
be led against the enemy, in the firm assurance, as they said^ 
of being victorious under their new leader, and of obliterating 
the disgrace of former defeats. Xanthippus did not suffer 
their ardour to cool ; and.tiie sight of the enemy only inflam- 
ed it. When he was got within little more than 1200 paces 
of them,' he thought proper to call a council of war, in order 
to shew a respect to the Garthagioian generals, by ccmsulting 
them.' All unanimously jmned in opinion with bim : i^oq 
which they resolved to give the enemy battle the following 
day. 

The Carthaginian army was composed of 12,000 foot, 
4000 horse, and about 100 elephants That of the Romans, 
as near as may be guessed from yf\t»t goes before (for Poly- 
Inus gives no determinate number)^ consisted of 15,000 foot, 
and 300 horse. 

It must be afioble sight to see two armies, not overcharged 
with numbers, but composed of brave soldiers^ and command- 
ed by very able generals, engaged in battle. In those tumul- 
tuous fights where 2 or 300^000 are engaged on both sides, 
Q9CifU8ion IB inevitable ; and it is diffic^t, amidst a thousand 
events, where chance generally seems to have the advantage 
over council, to'discover t2ie true merit of commanders, and 
the real causes of victory. But in suth engagements as this 
before us, nothine escapes the curiosity of Uie reader ; for he 
cleanly-sees the disposition of the* two armies, imagines he al- 
most hears the orders given out by the gooeraLs, follows all 
the movements of the army, discovers palpably by that means 
the &ults on -both sides, and is thereby qualified to determine 
With certainty, the cause to which the victory or defeat are 
owning. ' The success of this baUtle, however inconsiderable it 
may appear, from the small number of the combatants, was 
nevertheless to decide the fate of Cartiisjge. 

The disposition of both armies was as follows : Xantliippus 
dvewup all his elephants in front ; behind these, at some dis- 
tance, he placed the Carthaginian infantry in one body or pha- 
lanx. The foreign troops in the Carthagiriian service were 
postod, one part of them onthejrfight, between the phalanx 
and the horse ; and the other, composed o( light-armed sol- 
ders, in platoons, attJie head of the two wings of the cavalry. 

On the side of the Romans, as tliey apprehended the ele- 
phants most, Regulus, to provide against them, jested his 
light*armed ^Idiers on a line in the' front of the legions. In 
the rear of these^ he placed the cohorts one behind ai^other, 
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and the horse on the wings. In thus straitening the front ef 
his main battle, to give it more depth, lie h\deed took a just 
precaution, says PoTybius, against the elephants ; but he did 
not provide for the inequality of his cavalry, which was much 
inferior in numbers to that of the enemy. 

The two armies being thus drawn up, waited only for the 
signal. Xanthippus ordered the elephants to advance, to break 
the ranks of the enemy ; and commands the two wings of the 
cavalry to charge the Romai\8 in flank. At the sanie time, 
the lattei^ clashuig their arms, and shouting after tlie manner 
of their country, advance against the enemy. Their cavalry 
did not stand the onset long, it being so much inferior to that 
of the Carthaginians. The infantry in the left wing, to avoid 
the attack of the elephants, and show how little they feared 
the mercenaries who formed the enemy's right >/iiig, attacks 
it, puts it to flight, and pursues it to the camp. Those in iJie 
first ranks, who ^were op])osed to the elephants, were br.'>ke 
and trod under foot, after fighting valiantly ; and the rest of 
the main body stood firm for some time, by reason of its great 
depth. But the rear being attacked in flank by the enemy's 
cavalry, and obliged to face about and receive it ; and those 
who had broke through the elephants, coming to the phaiDnx 
of the Carthaginians, which had not yet engaged, and which 
received them in good order, the Romans were routed On all 
sides, and entirely defeated. The gi-eatest pait of them were 
crushed to death by the enormous weight of the elephants ; 
and the, remainder, standing in their ranks, were shot through 
and through with arrows from the encn^y's horse. Only a 
small number fled ; and as they were in an opep country, tlie 
horse and elephants killed a great part of them. Five hun- 
dred, or thei^eabouts, who went off with Regulus, were taken 
prisoners with him. The Carthaginians lost in this battle, 
800 mercenaries, who were opposed to the left wing of the 
Romans ; and of the latter only 2000 escaped, who by tlieir 
pursuing the enemy's right wing, had drawn themselves out of 
the engagement. Ail the rest, Regulus and th :se taken with 
him excepted, were lelt dead in the field. The 2000 who had 
escaped die slaughter retired to Clypea, and were saved in an 
almost miraculous manner. ' 

The Carthaginians, after having stripped the dead, entered 
Carthage in triumph, dragging after them the unfortunate 
Regulus, and 500 prisoners. Their joy. was so much the 
greater, as, but a few days before, they had seen themselves 
upon the brink of ruin. The men and women, old and young 
people^ crowded the temples to return thanks to tlie immortal 
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gods ; and several days were devoted wholly to festivities and 
rejoicings. 

Xantfuppas^ who had contributed so much to this happ^ 
change, had the wisdom to withdi'aw shortly after from the 
apprehension lest his glory, which had hitherto been unsullied, 
might, after this first glare of it, insensibly fade away, and 
leave him exposed to the darts of envy and calunmy, which 
are yery dangerous, but most in a foreign country, when a 
man stands alone, unsupported by friends, relations, or any 
other succour. 

Poly bins tells us, that Xanthippus's departure was related 
in a different manner ; and he promises to take notice of it in 
another place : but that part of his histoiy has not come down 
to us. We read in *Appian, tliat the Carthaginians, excited 
by a mean detestable jealousy of Xanthippus's glory, and 
unable to bear the thoughts that they should stand indebted 
to Sparta for their safety ; upon pretence of c<Miducting him 
and his attendants back with honour to their own country, 
with a numerous convoy of ships, they gave private orders to 
have tliem all put to death in tlieir passage ; as if with him 
they could have buried in the waves for ever the memcwy of 
his services, and their horrid ingratitude to himf. 

This battle, says |Polybus, though not so considerable as 
many others, may yet furnish veiy salutar}' instructions ; 
which, adds that author, is the greatest benefit that can be 
reaped from the study of history. 

First, should any man put a gi'cat confidence in present hap- 
piness, after he has considered the fate of Regulus ? That 
general, insolent with victory, inexorable to the conquered, 

•Be Bell. Pun. p. ,10. 

t This perfidious action, as it is related by Appian, may possibly be 
true, when we consider the character of the Carthaginians, who were 
certainly a crutl and treacherous people* But if it be fact, one would 
wonder why Poly hi us should reserve for another occasion the rela- 
tion of an incident which comes in most properly here, as it finishes 
at once the character and life of Xanthippus. His silence, therefore, 
in this place makes me think that he intended to bring Xanthippus 
again upon thesta^e, and to exhibit him to the reader in a different 
light from that in which he is placed by Appian. To this let rae add, 
that it showed no great depth cf policy in the Carthaginians, to take 
this method of dispatching him, whom so many others offered which 
were less liable to censure. * In this scheme, formed for his destruc- 
tion, not only himself, but alibis followers, were to be murderer', 
without the pietence of even a storm, or loss of cue single Carthagi- 
nian, to cover or excuse the perpetration of so horrid a crime. 
4:^ Lib. I p. 36, 37. 
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and deaf to aH their reriKmstrantes, saw hittiself a few da^s 
after Tanqiiished l:^ themy and made their prisoner. HannibaF 
oiFered the same reflection to Seipio^ when he exhorted him 
not to be dazzled with the success of his arms. Regains, 
said he, would have been recorded amongst the few instances 
of valour and felicity, had he, after the victory obtained in • • 
this very country, granted our fathers the peace which they 
sued for. But putting no bounds to his ambition, and the in- 
solence of success, the greater his prosperity the more igno- , 
minious wus his fall *. . 

In tlie second place, the truth of the saying of Euripides 
is here seen in its full extent, " That one wise head is worth 
" a great many hands f'* A single man here changes the 
whole face of affairs. On one hand, he defeats troops which 
were thought invincible ; on the other, he reyi ves the courage 
of a city and an army that were seized with astonishment and 
despair. 

Such, as Polybius observes, is tlie use which ought to be 
made of the study of history ; for there being two ways of 
acquiring improvement and instruction, firbt, by one's own ex- 
perience, and secondly, by that of other men, it is much more 
wise and useful to improve j by other men's miscarriages than 
by our own. 

I return to Regulus, that I may here finish what relates to 
him ; Polybius, to our great disappointment, taking no far- 
ther notice of that general \, 

* Inter pauca felicitatift virtutisque exempta M. Atilius quondam 
in hac eadem terra fuisset, si victor pacem petentibus dedisset patii- 
bus nostris. Sed non statuendo taoUem feiicitati niodum» nec.cohi- 
bendo eficr^nt^ni se fortunam, quanto aitius.elatus erat> eo fosdiuft 
corrujt. Liv I xxx, n.30. 

, t 'iic •» <r»9*» ^«iMw^« T«c «r»xx»c X«'P*< ""*^ It may not be im- 
proper to take uot;ct: in this place, as it was forgot before, of amis- 
take of the learned Causat]I>on, iniiis translation Of a passage of Po< 
lyoius concerning Xanthippus. The passage is this, >» tTc ««! 

which 1$ thus rendered by Casuubon ; — In qiieis, niilitibiis sc. Graecia 
allatifs, Xanthippus quidam fuit LacedzenK nius, virdisciplina Laco- 
JHca imbutus, et qui rei militarjs usum ni^diocrem habebat ;■ whereas, 
agreeably with the whole character and conduct of Xanthippus, I take 
the sense of this passage to be, a man formed by the Spartan disci- 
pline, and proportiooably, (not moderately) skilful in mihtary affairs. 

;^ Thekileace of Polybius has prejudiced a great many learned men. 
against many of the stories told of Regulus's barbarous treatment, after 

Vol. L B b 
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• After being kept some y^ars in prison, he was eciit to 
Rome to propose an exchange of pnaoners. He had been 
obliged to take an oath that he voold return in case he prov- 
ed nnsaccessfiiL He then acquainted the senate with the sub- 
ject of his voyage ; and being invited by them to give his 
opinion freely, he answered, that he could no longer do it as 
a senator, having lost both this quality, and that of a Romas 
citizen, from the time that he had fallen into the hands of his 
enemies ; but he did not refuse to oflfer his thoughts as a pri. 
vate person. This was a vc»y delicate affair. Every ooewa 

he' tras taken by the Carthaginians: Mr. IVoUin speaks no further 
•f tlis matter ; and therefore I sbalt give my reader the sabstance 
of what is brought against the general belief of the Roman writers, 
as well historians as poets, and of Appian on this subject. First, it 
isiirged, that Polybius was very sensible that the story of these cni- 
cWes was false ; and therefore that he might not disoblige the Ro- 
mans, by contradicting so general a beliei\ he chose rather to be si- 
lent on Regulus, after he was taken prisoner, than to violate the 
truth of history, of which he was so stria an observer. This opi- 
nion is further strengthened (say the adversaries of this belief) by a 
fragment of Diodorus, which sa>s that the wife of Regains, exaspe- 
rated at the death of her husband in Carthage, occasioned, as she 
' imagined, by barbarous usage, persuaded her sons to revenge the 
fate of their fiaither, by the cruel treatment of two Carthaginian cap- 
tives, thought to be Bostar and Hamilcar, taken in the sea 6ght 
against Sicilyt after the misfortune of Regulus, and put into her 
hands for the redemption of her husband. One of these died by the 
severity of his imprisonment ; and the other, by the care of the se- 
nate, who detested the cruelty, survived, and was recovered to 
health. This treatment of the captives, and the reaentment of the 
setiate on that account, tV^nd a third ailment or preson^on 
against the truth of this story of Regulus, which is thus urged : Re- 
gulus dying in his captivity by the nssal course of nature, his wife, 
thus frustrated of her hope& of the redeeming him by exchange of 
her ca|Aives, treated them with the utmost barbarity, in consequence 
of her belief of the ill usage which Regulus had received. Th^ se- 
nate being angry with her for it, to give somecohnir to her cruelties, 
she gave oat among her acquaintance and kindred tliat her hu&band 
died in the way generally related. This, like all other reports, in* 
creased gradually ; and, from the national hatred betwixt the Car- 
thagtaiatis and Romans, was easily and generally believed by the 
latter. How far this is conclusive against the testimonies of two 
such weighty authors as Cicero and Seneca, to say nothing of the 
' poets, is left to the judgment of the reader. 

:* A. M 37S5. A. Rom. 499. Appian. de BelTo Pun. p. 2«^ 3% C c. 
de Oir.L.iii. n. 99, 100. Aut. gel. 1. vi. c. 4. Senec. £p. 99. 
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touched with the mi^rtimes of so great a roan. Heneeddd 
€>iily,sa)rs Cicero, have spoke one word, and it would have r0« 
stored him to his liberty, hi& estate, his dignity, his wife, liis 
children, and his counUy ; but that wordappeared to him 
contrary to the honour and welfare of the state. He there- 
fore plainly declared, that an exchange of prisoners ought not 
to be so much as thougiht upon ; that such an example would 
be of fatal consequence to the republic : that cidzens who had 
so basely surrendered their arms and persor^ to the enemy, 
were unworthy of tbe least compassion, and rendered incap^ 
ble of serving their country : that with regard to himself, as 
be was so far advanced in years, his death oi^t to be comt 
dered as nothkig ; whereas they hid In ^leir hands several 
Cartha«nian generals, in the Bower of their age^B^fia- 
pabie of dmng their country great services for \n^f^ yevsik. 
It was with diffieulty that the senate complied with ^itf^ 
rous and unexampled a counsel, ^llie illustrious exile^MB^ 
fore left Rome^ in order to retur&to Carthage, uluaoved ei^ 
ther with the- deep afAiction of his friends or the tears of his 
wife and children, although he knew but too -well tiie giiev' 
ous torments which were prepared for him. And indeed^ the 
moment his enemies saw him returned, without having {ob- 
tained the exchange of prisoners, Ihey put him to every kind 
of torture their barbarous cruelty could invent. They impri"* 
soned him for a hmg time in a dismal dungeon, whence, after 
cutting off his eye-lids, they drew him at once into the sun, 
-when Its beams darted the strongest heat. They next put him 
into a kind of chest stuck fuU of nails, whose points w^ounding 
bim^did not allow him a moment's faae either day or night. 
Lastly, alter having been long toimented by being kept iat 
ever awake in this di*eadful torture, bis merciless eiiemies 
nailed him to a cross^ their usual punishment, and left liim t2> 
expire on it Such was the end of this great man. His ene* 
mies, by deprivu»^ him of some days, perhaps years of life, 
brought eternal Infamy on themselves. 

t The blow which the Romans had received in Africa did 
«o| discourage them. They made greater preparations than 
before, to recover their loss ; and put to sea the following 
campaign 360 vessel3. The Cartliaginianasailed out to mecjt 
them with 200, but were beat in an ^igagement fought cm 
the coasts of Sicily, and 114 of their ships were taken by tbe 
Romans. These sailed into Africa to take in the lew soldiers 
who had escaped the pursuit of ^e enemy, after the defeat pf 

• Horat. L iii. od. X \ Pol}b. 1. viu. p. ^7\ . 
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Begvkit, . and who had defettdcd tliteiDfiehres TigorobsLy in * 
• Clupea, wherQ they had been unsuccessfully besieged. 

Uere we are again astonished that tlie Romans, afier 60 cod- 
.aiderable a victoi^, and with so large a Aeet^ ^ould sail into 
•Africa, only to bring from thence a small garrison ; whereas 
.'Ihey might have attempted the conquest ot it, since Kegulus^ 
with much fewer forces, had almotst completed it 

t The Romans were overtaken by a storm in their retoni, 
wluch ahnost destroyed their whole fleet 4 Theiike misfor- 
-tmoA befel them also the following year. However, they ood- 
< sokd themselves for this double loss, .by a vicAory which tii^ 
-gaimed over Asdmbal, from whom they took na^ 140 de- 
iphants. This news being brought to Rome, it filled tht 
-whole city with joy, not only hecanse the strength of the ene- 
my's army was considerably diminished by the loss of tlieir 
•^2^^^^^ ^^^ chiefly because this victory had inspired the 
"taW^oTces with fresh courage ; which, from the defeat of Jle- 
-guhis, had not dared to vei»ture upon an engagement; so great 
. was the terror with which .these formidable animals had fiUed 
-the minds of all the soldiers. It was therefore judged proper 
Ho make a greater effort than ever, in order to^nish, if possi- 
>ble, a war which had continued 14 years. I'he two oonsals 
.set sail with a fleet of 300 ships, and arriving in &cily, formed 
Ahs bold design of besieging Lilyb»am. This was tlie strong- 
'«8t town which the Carthaginians possessed in that island; 
.and the loss of it would be attended with that of every .part ctf 
it, and cpen to the Romans a free passage into Afri<^ 

1^ TheTeader will suppose^at the utmostardoor was shown 
both in <the assault and defence of the place. Imiloon was 
goversor there, with 10)000 regular forces, exchisive of the 
•&bAbitaiit8 ; tead Hannilnd, tlie son of Hamilcaa:, soon brooght 
him as many more from Carthage ; he having, with the most 
--intrepid courage, forced his way through the enemy's fleet, 
and arrived happily in the jport. The Romans had not lost 
any time. ' Having brought forward their engines, they beat 
down several towers with their battering ranis ;.and gaining 
ground datty,ih^y made such progress, as gave the besieged, 
who now were closely pressed, some fears. The governor saw 
plainly that there was no other way left toisave tlie city but 
by firing tl^ engines of the besiegers. Having therefore pre- 
pared his forces for this enterprise, he sent them outat day- 
break With torches in their hands, tow, and all kinds of com- 

• Or Clypea. ^ t Polyb.l. viii p. 38—40. 

I Polyb. I. i. p. 44--5a || Iliid. p. 41, 42. 
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tast&le itotteri andattfae same time attacked all the enones. 
The Romans strove with uparalleled bravery to repel mem|i 
«Dd the QRgaMmcnt was very bloody. - Every man^ assaUant 
as wellas dlclendant, stood to \a» post, and chose to die rather 
13$imqiiit itl At \w^ aftei^ a long resistance, and dreadlol 
danger, the besieged scuaded a retreat, and left fte Ro* 
xnacns m possessku of their works. This scene being over, 
Hamobat) embalming in the nig^t, and concealmg his depar-; 
tore. from the enemy, sailed for Drepanum, where Adhere 
iud commanded for tiie Carthaginians. Drepanum was ad^ 
vantageously situated ; having a commodious port, and H^injg 
about 120 fttrlongs from LUybxum ; and was ot so much coa-' 
seqnoice to the Carthaghiiaiw, that they had been always 
very desirous of preserving it ^ 

The Rom^s, animated bv their late success, renewed thiT 
iMaA with greater vigour than ever; the besieged net darin|f 
to venture a second time to bum those machines, because ''(^ 
^e aXJL success they had met in their first attempt. But a fu^ 
nous wind rising suddenly, some mercenary soldiers repre- 
sented to &e governor, that now was the favourable oppor- 
tunity for them to fire the engines of the besiegers, especially 
as tl^ wind blew full agidnst them ; and they offered them- 
selfves for the enterprise. The offer was accepted^ and a«> 
eoiNlingly they w^e fbnnsh^ with every thing necessary; 
Xnamomentthefire'catched all the engbies; and the Ao^ 
mans coqM not possibly extingui^ it, because the flames be^ 
ing instantly q>read every where, the wind carried the sparki 
ftnd smoke fidll in fheir eyes, so that they could not see whertf 
to appljr relief ; whereas their enemies saw clearly >vliere to 
abb tiieir strokes, and throw their fire. This accident mad4f 
the jlcfflaans lose all hopes of being ever able to cany the pl&e6 
by force. They therefore tqrned the siege^into a block&de i 
raised a line of contravaliatiQn round the town ; and dis- 
persing their army in every part of the neighbourhood, re^ 
solved to effect by time what they found -themselves- abw^ute-' 
fy unf^e to perform any oiherway« 

* When the 'transactions of the siege of Lilybscum, and the 
loss of part of the forces were known at Rome, the citizens,* 
so far irom desponding at this ill news, seemed to be fired 
with anew vigour. Every man strove to be foremost in the 
HiBSter^roll ; so that in a very little, time an army of 10,000 
men was raised, who crossing the strait, marctod by lUiidW 
join the besiegers* 

) . .' i* £olyh.L.i.g).50. / . . . 
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\ 
. * At the same time, P. Clan^fius P«Mier, the consul^ form- 
ed a design of attacking Adherbal in Dvepaniim He tfacNi^t 
himself sure of surprising him ; because, after the loss lately 
sustained by the Romans at Lilybaeum, the enemy eeOld not 
imagine that they would ventilre out ag^n at ^ea. Fiu^ied 
with these hopes, he sailed out wilh his fleet in the night, the 
better to amceal his design. But he had to do with an active 
general, whose vigilance he could not elude^ and who-did not 

• even ^ve him time to draw up his ships in line of battle, but 
fell vif^orottsly VLpcm him whilst his fleet was in disorder and 
confusion. The Carthaginians gained a complete victory. Of 
the Roman fleet, only 30 vesseh got ofly which being .in. (xim- 
pany 'with the consul, fled with him, aiul got awa^r in the be^ 
mannei^they couM along the coast. AH Uie rest,' amounting 
to foorscere and thirteen, with the men on boaixl thera, were 
taken by the Carthaginians, a few soldieTs excepted, who had 
escaped from the shipwreck of their vessiels. This viictevy 
displayed as much the prudence and valour of Adherbal^ as it 

^ reflected shame and ignominy on the Roman consuL 
. t Juniua, his colleague, was neither more prudent nor more 
fortunate than hiro'self, but lost almost his whole fleet by his 
ill conduct Endeavouring to atone ior hiH mi&fortune by aosme 
coyisiderable action, he held a secret intelligence with the in- 
habitants of £ryx |, and by that means gotthe £hy surten^ 
d^red to him. ■ On the summaft of the mountain stood thetem- 

' pie of Venus Erycina, Svhich was certainly the miost beautt&l 
as well as the richest of all the SicUi&n temples. The city 
atood a little bel6w the summit of this mountain, and theitxLd 
that led to it was very kmg, and cf difficult access, iumus 
posted one part of his troops upon the top, and the remainder, 
at the foot of the mountain, imagining that he had nodiing to 
fear ; but Hamilcar, sumamed Barcha, father of the famous 
Hannibai, found roean& to get into the city, which lay between 
the two camps df the enemy, and there fortified himsel£ From 
this advaota^ous post, tie harrassed the Romans incessantly 
lor two years. One caii scarce conceive how it was possible 
for theCarthaginiaiiis to defend themselves, when thus attach- 
ed from both the summit and foot of the momitain, and unable 
to get provisions, but from a little port, which was the <Rily 
one open to them. By such enterprises as these, the abilities 
and prudent courage of a general are asweU;, or perhaps bet- 
ter discovered, thajl by^e winning of a battle. 

" •A.M. 3756. A. Rom. 500. Polyb. I. p. i. 
t Volyh. i. i. p; 54— 59. V 4 A oitf and moantsin of Sicily. 
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either t^ide« rhe Kon)HB& were on^ of opinkm Uiat their land 
forces would alpi^ be .oapable-^ol fiaishi#g the siege of Lily- 
bxfua ; but the war beting protrii^cted beyof^ their expectation, 
the^ retui3^^ their firstrp^aa^ and made extraordinary efforts 
to fit out a «tew fie^t; Tl^ public treasury was .at a low ebb $ 
but thi^^want was supplied by private pur^s ; sq ardent was 
th.e love wbich tlie Roiaans bor^ their country. £very ina% 
according to his- circupistancesy contributed to the .cc^nmoii 
expence ; an^, upon public security, advanced money with- 
out the least scruplej for an, expedition pn which.the %\orf 
and saii.1/ c^ Rome depended. One man fitted out a amp at 
his own charge ; another was equipped by the contributions 
of two or three ; so that in a very little time 20Q were ready 
for sailin^^ 1 1'be coi^nmand was given to L^^tatiiiSf the con- 
sul, who immediately put to sea. The enemy's fleet had n^ 
tired into Africa, by whicii means the consul easily seized upon 
8.11 the advantageous posts in the neighbourhood of Lilyb«um; 
and foi'eseeing that he should soon be forced to fight, he did 
all that Uy in his power to assure himself of success, and em- 
ploy ed the interval iji exercisixighis soldiers and seamen at sea. 
He. was soon informed that the Carthaginian fleet drew 
xkear, under the command of Hanno, who landed in a small 
hdand called Hiera, opposite to Drepanum, His design was to 
reach Eryx undiscovered by the Romans, in order to supply, 
the arqiy there, a^d to reinforce his troops, and take 3^rcha. 
en bc^rd to assist him in the expected engagement. But the 
bon&ulsuspectinghisintention,.was beforehand with him ; and 
havmg assembled all his best forces, sailed for the small island- 
^ i^^gusa, which lay near tlie^ther. He acquainted his officers 
with the design he had of attacking the enemy on the morrow*- 
Accordingly, at day -break, he put all tlmigs in readiness, when 
unfortunately, the wind was uvorable to the enemy, which 
made him hesitate whether he shpuld give them battle. But' 
consideri,ng,.that the Carthaginian fleet, when unloaded of its 
provision, .would Jsecom^ lighter aad more fit for action, and 
besideil would be considerably strengthened by the forces and 
presence of Barcha, he came to a resolution at once ; and, not-, 
withstanding the foul weather, made directly to the enemy. 
The consul had choice forces, able seamen, and excellent ^ps, 
built after the model of a galley that had been lately taken^ 
from the enemy ; and which was the completest in its kind 
that had ever been. seen. The Carthaginians, on the other 

♦ Polyb. I i. p 59—62. ' «* f A.M 3763. A. RoiB.50r. 
\ They are now called iEgatts* 



the entire masters at sea f»r«oiiie)^eM«9 andtfie RomaBsdid 
not oneedave to fiEuc«theiii> liiey had them In tte highest cm* 
tempt, and UxdcedvpoatheinselTeaaBinviticihle. Ckithefim 
fcport of the motlo& el the enem^,' 'die Caithag^aiaaa had pot 
toeea afieetlktedoiitiiiha8te,asappeaFredfrem«^7«i7Giraim- 
ftrace ef it : the acfldierft and'Seanbeft behig all m^tSeBaries, 
■ewly levied, witfaent^eleaetexpemiiee, resolotiott, er seal, 
nnce it was tiotfortheir own cmuitry they were g^wig to li^t 
This soon appeared in the enga^ment They co^ld net sat- 
tain thefirst attack. Fifty oi theif vessels were simk, and TO 
taken with their fi4>ek crews. The rest, faTomred by a wind 
which rose very seasonably fer diem, made the best of their 
way to the little island "from whence they had sailed. Tliere 
were apwards of 10,000 taken prisoners. The consul sailed 
ifi^memately lor Lilyfosnm, and joined his forees to ^ose of 
ttie besiegers* 

When the news of this <iefeat arrived at Carriage, it occa^ 
sloned so mvfeh the greater sorprise and terror, as it was less 
expected. The senate, however, did not lose their courage, 
though they saw themselves quite unable to continue the war. 
As theRomans were now masters of thesea, it was not possible 
for the Carthaginians to send cither provisions or remferce- 
ments to the armies in Sicily. An express was therefore im- 
mediately dispatched to Aarcha, the general ihere, empower- 
ing him to act as he should thmk proper. Barcha, so kmg as 
he had room to entertain the least hopes, had done every thing, 
that coulcl be expected fk»m the most 'intrepid courage, and 
the most Consummate wisdom. But having now no resource 
left, he sent a deputation to the consul, in order to treat about 
a peace. Prudence, says Polybius, consists in knowing how to 
resist and yield at a seasonable juncture. Lutatius was not 
insensible how tired die Romans were grown of a war which 
had exhausted them both of men and money ; and the dread-* 
M consequences which had attended on-Reguius's inexorable 
and imprudent obstinacy were fresh in dieii- mera<»fe3. He 
therefore complied wtdiout difficulty, and dictated die follow- 
ing treaty : 

** There shall he fteace between Rome and Carthage ^in 
<* case the Roman fiet^le afifirove of it) on thefoUotomg 
^ conditions : The Cdrthaginians shall evacuate entirely all 
<• Skily ; shall no longer make war ufion ISeroy the^&yntcu* 
** Monsy or their ^Ulies^: They shall TesM^ to the Romans, 
*< xvithout ransom^ all the prisoners which they have taken 
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*« /ram tJkem j ^m^payth&nt wkkm 20 ycaiv, * 3,300 £ttMr 
** HUent% qf silv cr f.*' It i& wiirth tlie reader's remarking \xf 
the way, the exact and clear teems in wUich .this treaty ia ex- 
pFessed ; that, in so slu)rt a ppmpass, adjusts the interests both 
by sea and land of two powerful republics and their allies. ' 

When these condkiens were brought to Rome, the people, 
-not approving of them, sent ten commissioners to Sicily, tfo 
terminate the affBdr* | These made no alieration as to the 
-substanee of the treaty ; (»ily shortening the time appointed 
for the pa3rm«Qt, reducing it to ten years. A thousand takjits 
were added to the «um-that had been stipulated, which was f6 
be paid immediately ; and the Caithagkiians were requiredto 
depart cat of all the islands mtuated between Italy and Sicily. 
Sardinia was not comprehended in tills treaty, bnt th^gav« 
it up," isonie years after, by- a treaty. 

S Such was the conclusion of this war, the longest mention- 
ed in histoiy, since k continued 24 years without intermission. 
"ITie obstinacy, in disputing for empire, was equal on either 
side: The same resolution, the same greatness of soul, in 
forming as well as in executing of projects, bekig conspicuotim 
on both sides. The Carthagmians had ^superiority over 
them with regard to experience in^naval affairs; mthe strength 
and swiftness of their vessels \ the working Of them ; Idie skill 
and capacity of their pilots ; the knowledge of coasts, -^Kal- 
lows, -roads, and winds; and in tiie 4neachav8tiblefund"df 
weafth, which famished all the expences of so long and obsti- 
nate a war. The Komans had none of these advantages ; but 
their courage, zeaH'or tiie public good, love for their country, 
and a noble enhilation of glory , suppHed all of them • We are 
astcmished to see a nation so raw and inexperienced in naval 
affairs, not only disputing the empire of the sea with a people, 
who were best skilled in them, and more powerful Aan any 
that had ever been before, but even gaining several victories 
over them at sea. No difficulties^or calamities could discou- 
rage them. They certainly would not have thought of peace, 
in the circumstances in which the Cartliaginians demanded it. 
One unfortunate campaign dispirits the latter ; whereas the 
Romans are not sh^ikeu by a succession of them. 

As to the soldiers, though there was no -comparison between 
-tiiosc of Rome andCarthage, the former being tefinitely supen 

* This sum amounts to near 6,180,000 French livrea. 

t £ 515,000 English money. 

X Jc*t)lyb.. 1. iii. p. Ib2. 

5 A. M. 3763. A.>Carth. 60* A. R^ni. 50r. Ant, J.X;. VkX, 
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fior ia p^t of courage, attong tis^ generals who ccM&masded 
In ^ift war, Hamilcar, ^umajBied Barcba, was doubtless the 
most conspicaons for tus braver^f and pmdetice. 

TB£ LlSTAir WARy OR A6AIVST THC MSRCENAaiES. 

* Hie war which the Cartliag^ans waged against the Ro- 
mans, was t saoceeded imiDediaf ely by another the very same 
year, which, though of much shorter co&tinaance, was infi- 
nitely move dangerous ; as it was carried <m iu the very hean 
of the republic, and attended with such cinielty and barbari- 
ty, as it scarce to be paralleled in history ; I mean the war 
which the Carthaginians were obliged to Ui&tain against their 
mercenary troops, who had served under them in ij&cily, asd 
comrocmly called the African or Libyan W£^ \. It ccmtiuued 
only three years and a half, but was a very bloody oae. The 
occasion of it was this : 

H As soon as the treaty was concluded with the Romans, 
Hatnilcar, having canied to Lilyb<cum the forces which were 
in £ryx, re&igned his commission ; and left to Gisgo, govern- 
or of the place,, the care of transjporting these forces mto 
Africa* Gisigo, a^ though he had foreseen what would hap- 
pen, did not ship them all off at once, but in small and separate 
parties ; in order that those who came first might be paid off^ 
and sent home, before the ai'rival of the rest. This conduct 
shewed great forecast and wisdom, but was not seconded 
equally at Carthage, as the republic was drained by the ex- 
pence of a long war, and the paying near three nullions to 
the Romans on signing the peace, the forces were not paid off 
in proportion as they arrived, but it was thought proper to 
wait for the rest, in the hopes of obtaining from them, when 
they should be all together, a rc^misdon of some part of their 
arrears. This was the first oversight. 

Here the genius of a state composed of merchants discovers 
itself, who know the full value of money, but not tlie merit of 
soldiers ; who maJ&e a traffic of their blood, as though they 
were goods, and always go to the cheapest maiiet. In such a 
repubUc, when an exigency is once answered, the merit of 
services is no longer remembered. 

These soldiers, most of whom came to Carthage^ being long 
accustomed toa licentious life^ causod great disturbances m the 

• Polyb. L i. p. 65^-89. 

t The same year that the first Punic war endod. 

{And sometimes f if4»M, or the war with tiie mercenariet. 
Polyli. i. i. p. 56. • 
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city ; to remedy which, it was prf^^)08ed to their officers, to 
Baarch them all to a little neighbouring town called Sicca, and 
there supply them with whatever was necessary for their sdb- 
sistence, till the arrival of the rest of their compQnions ; and 
that then* they shciild all be paid off and sent home. Thit 
was a second oversight, 

A third was, the refusing to let them leave their baggage, 
their wives and children in Carthage, as they desired ; and th^ 
forcing them to remove these to Sicca ; whereas, had they 
staid ip Cartilage, they would have been in a manner so many 
hostages. 

Being alVraet together at Sicca, tliey began, having little 
else to do, to compute the arrears of their pay, which they 
made much more than was really due to them. To this com- 
putation, they added the mighty promises which had been 
made them, at different times, as an encouragement for them 
to do their duty ; and pretended that these likewise ought to 
be placed to account. Hanno, who was tiien governor of 
Africa, and had been sent to them from the magistrates of 
Carthage, proposed to these soldiers some remijssion of their 
arrears, and desiixd tiiat they would content themselves with 
receiving a part, because of the great distress to which the com- 
monwealth was reduced, and its present unhappy circumstan- 
ces. The reader will easily guess how such a proposal was 
received. Compl lints, murmurs, seditious and insolent cla- 
mours were every where heard. These troops being composed 
of different nations, who were strangers to one another's lan- 
guage, were incapable of hearing reason, when once they mu- 
tinied, Spaniards, Gauls, Ligurians ; inhabitants of the Ba- 
learian isles ; Greeks, the greatest part of them slaves or de- 
serters, and a very great number of Africans, composed these 
mercenary forces. But now, transported with rage, they im- 
mediately break up, march towards Cartilage, bemg upwards 
of 20,000, and encamp at Tunis, not far from that met^- 
pelis. 

The Carthaginians discovered too late their error. There 
was no compliance, how grovelling soever, to which they dfii 
not stoop, to soothe these exasperated soldiers ; who, on their 
ade, practised every knavish art which could bethought of in 
order to extort moneyfrom them. When one point was gained, 
they immediately had recourse to a new artifice, on Vnich to 
^;round some new demand. Was their pay settled beyond the 
ag^reement made with thenn they stiU would be reimbursed for 
the losses which tliey pireteod<Etd to Mave £ustained| either by 
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the death of hcn-ses, or by the excessive price which at certain 
times they had paid for bread com ; and' still insisted on the 
recompence which had been promised them. Asuo&in^ could 
be fixed, the Carthaginians with great difficulty, prevailed on 
them to refer themselves to the opinion of s<»ne p^neral who 
had commanded in Sicily- Accordingly they pitched upon 
Gisgo, who had always been veiy acceptable to them. Thb 
general harangifed them in a mild and insinuatmg maimer ; 
recalled to their memories the long time they had been in the 
Carthaginian sennce ; the ccmsiderable sums they had receiv- 
ed from the republic ; and granted almost all their demands. 

The treaty was upon the point of being c(»icladed, when 
two mutineers occasioned a tumult in every part erf the camp. 
One ai those was Spendius a Capaan, who had been a slave at 
Rome, and fled to the Carthagmians. He was a tall, lusty, 
and extremely bold fellow. The fear he was under of failing 
inter the hands of his old master, by whom he was sure to be 
hanged, as was the custom, prompted him to break off the 
accommodation. He was seconded by one Matho*, who had 
been very active in forming the conspiracy. These two repre- 
sented to the Africans, that the instant after their companions 
should be discharged and sent home, they, being thus left alone 
in their own country, would fall a sacrifice to the rage of the 
Carthaginians, who would take vengeance up6n them for the 
common rebellion. This was sufficient to raise them to fury. 
They immediately made choice of Spendius and Matho for 
their chiefs. No remonstrances were heard ; and whoever 
offered to make any, was immediately put to death. They ran 
to Gisgo's tent, plundered it of the mor.ey designed for the 
payment of the forces ; dragged even that general himself to 
prison, with all his attendants ; after having treated them 
with the utmost indignities. All tlie cities of Africa^ to whom 
they had sent deputief;, to exhort them to recover their liber- 
ty, came over to Uiem, UticaandHipparca excepted; which 
they therefore besieged. 

' Catothage had never before been exposed to such imminent 
danger The citizens of it, to a man, drew their particular 
subsistence from the rents and revenues of their lands, and the 

•Mather was an African, and free-born ; but as be had been active 
in raising the rebellion, an accommodation would have ruined him. 
He therefore, despairing of a pardon, embracecl the interests of Spen- 
dius with mere zeal than any of the rcl>ds, and first insinuate<I to the 
Africans the dangfer of concluding a peace, as this would ieave them 
itlone, andv^cjcpoaied to- the ra^e of tlvsir old: masters. Polyb- p. 9a 
edit. Gronov. 
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public expences frofn the tribute paid from Africa. But aU 
this was stopped at once ; and (a much worse circumstauce) 
was turned against them. They found tliemselves destitute »f 
arms and forces either for sea or land ; of all necessary prepa- 
rations either for sustaining a siege, or the equipping of a 
fleet ; and, to complete their misfortunes, without any hope 
of foreign assistance, either from their jfriends or allies. 

They might in some sense accuse themselves for the distress 
to which they were reduced. During the last war they had 
ti-eated the African nationswith the utmost rigour, by impos- 
ing excessive tributes on them, in the exaction of which no al- 
lowance was made for poverty and extreme misery ; and go- 
vernors, such asHanno, were treated with the greater respect^ 
the more severe they had been in levying those tributes : so 
that the Africans were easily prevailed upon to engage in this 
rebellion. At the very first signal that was made, it broke 
out, and v^ a moment became general. The women, who had 
often, with the deepest affliction, seen their husbands and fa- 
thers dragged to prison for non-payment, were more exaspe- 
rated than the men, and with pleasure gave up all their orna- 
ments towards the expences of the war ; so that the chiefs of 
the rebels, after paying all they promised the soldiers, found 
tliemselves still in the midst of plenty. An instructive lesson, 
says Polybius, to ministers ; as it tteaches them to look, not 
only to the present occasion, but to extend their vie;ws to.^- 
-tuvity. , , 

The Carthaginians, notwithstanding their present distren, 
did not despond, but made the most extraordinary efforts fior 
their defence. The command of tlie army was given to Han- 
no. Troops were levied by land and sea, horse as well as fioot. 
All citizens, capable of bearing arms, were mustered ; mer- 
cenaries were invited from all parts ; and all the ships which 
the republic had left were refitted. 

The rebels discovered no less ardour. We related befope, 
tliat they had besieged two cities which refused to join them. 
Their army was now increased to 70,000 men. After detach- 
ments had been drawn from it to carry on these sieges," tliey 
pitched their camp at Tunis, and thereby held Carthage in a 
kind of blockade, filling it with perpetual alarms, and ad- 
vancing up to its very walls by day as well as by nighU 

Hannohad marched to the relief of Utica, and gained a con- 
siderable advantage. Which, had he made a proper use of, 
might have proved decisive : but Altering the city, and o»ly 
diverting himself there, the mercenaries, who were posted on 

Vol. I. C <J 
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a neighbouring WU covered with trees, hearing how careless 
the enemy were, poured down upon thenij; found the soldiers 
every where off their duty ; took and plundered their camp, 
and seized upon all the provisions, 8cc* brought from Carthage 
to succour the besieged. Nor was this the only error commit- 
ted by Hanno : and errors, on such occasions, are much the 
most fatal. Hamilcar, sumamed Barcha, was therefore ap- 
pointed to succeed him. This general answered the idea that 
had been entertained of him ; and his first success was 'the 
obliging the enemy to raise the siejge of Utlca. He then march- 
ed against their army, which was encamped near Carthage, 
defeated part of it, and seized almost all their advantageous 
posts. These successes revived the courage of the C^tha- 
ginians. 

The arrival of a young Numidlan nobleman, Karavasus by 
name, who, out of his esteem for the person and merit of Bar- 
cha, joined him with 2000 Numidians, was of great service to 
that general. Animated by this reinforcement, he fell upcn 
the rebels, who had enclosed him in a valley, killed 10,000 of 
them, and took 4000 prisoners. The young Numidian distin- 
guished himself greatly in this battle. Barcha took into his 
troops as many ot the prisoners as were desirous of being in- 
listed, and ^ave the rest free liberty to go wherever they pleas- 
ed, on condition that they should never take up arms against 
the Carthaginians ; otherwise, that every man of them who 
was taken should be put to death. This conduct proves the 
wisdom of that general. He thought this a better e3jpedient 
than extreme severity ; and indeed, where a multitude of mu- 
tineers are concerned, the greatest part of whom were drawn 
in by the persuasions of the most hot-headed, or through fear 
4>f the most furious, clemency seldom fails of .being successful. 

Spendlus, the chief of the rebels, fearing that this affected 
lenity of Barcha might occasion a defection among his troops, 
thought the only expedient left him to prevent it, would be, 
to put them upon some signal action, in order to deprive them 
of all hopes of being ever reconciled to the enemy. With this 
^ view, after having read to them some fictitious letters, by which 
advice was given him of a secret design concerted betwixt some 
of their comrades and Gisgo, for the rescuing him out of pri- 
s^i, where he had been so long detained, he brought them to 
the barbarous resolution of murdering him and alTtiie nest of 
the priscmers ; and any man, who durst offer any milder coun- 
seL was immediately sacrificed to their fury. Accordingly, this 
unfortunate general, and 700 prisoners, who were confined 
with him, were brought out to the head of the camp, where 
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Cisco fell the first sacrifice, and afterwards all the rest. Their 
iiands were cut off, their thighs broke> and tlieir bodies, still 
breathing were thrown into a hole. Tlie Carthaginians sent 
£i herald to demand their remains, in order to pay them th* 
last sad office, but were refused j and the herald was further 
told, that whoever presumed to come upon the like errand 
should meet with Gisgo's fate. And, indeed, the rebels im- 
mediately came to this unanimous resolution, viz. to treat all 
such Carthaginians as should fall into their hands in the same 
barbarous manner ; and decreed further, tliat if any of their 
allies' were tak^i, they should, after their hands were cutoff, 
be sent back to Carthage.^ This bloody resolution was but 
too punctually executed. 

The Carthaginians were now just beginning to breathe, as 
it were, and recover their spirits, when a number of unlucky 
accidents plunged them agam into fresh dangers. A divisi<^ 
arose among their generals ; and the provisions, of which they 
were in extreme necessity, coming to them by sea, were all 
cast away in a storm. But their most grievous misfortune was, 
the sudden defection of the two only cities, which till then 
had preserved their allegiance, and in all times adhered invio« 
lably to tlie commonwealth. These were Utica and Hipparca. 
These cities, without the least reason, or even so much as a 
pretence, went over at once to the rebels ; and, transported 
with the like rage and fury, murdered the governor, with the 
garrison sent to their relief ; and carried their inhumanity so 
far, as to refuse their dead bodies to the Carthagipiana, who 
demanded them back in order for burial. 

The rebels, animated by so much success, laid siege to Car- 
thage, but were obliged immediately to raise it Theyr never- 
theless continued the war. Having drawn together, into one 
body, all their own troops and those of the allies, making up- 
wards of 50,000 men in all, they watched the motions of Ha- 
milcar's army, but carefuUy kept their own on the hills, and 
avoided coming down into the plains, because the enemy- 
would there have been so much superior to tliem, on account 
of their elephants and horses. Hamilcar, more skilful in the 
art of war than they, never exposed himself to any of their 
attacks ; but taking advantage of their oversights, often dis- 
possessed them of their po6ts,if their soldiers straggled but ever 
so little, and harassed them a thousand ways. Such of them 
as fell into his hands were thrown to wild beasts. At last he 
surprised them at a time when they least expected it, and shut 
them up in a x>ost which was so situated that it was impossiiile 
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for tfiem to get out of if Not daring to venture a battle, 
and being unable to get off, they began to fortify their camp, 
and sarroundit vriih ditches and intrenchments. But an eneniy 
within themselves, and which was much OK^re formidable, had 
reduced them to the greatest extremity ; this was hunger, 
which was so raging, &at they at last ate one another ; divine 
Providence, says Polybhis, thus revenging upon themselves 
Uie barbarous cruelty they had exercised on others. They 
now had no resoui*ce left, and knew but too well the pxinish- 
nents which would be indicted on tliem, in case they should 
fall alive into the hands of the enemy. After such bloody 
•eenes as had been acted by them,lhey did not so much as think 
of peace, or of coming to an acconmiodation. They had sent 
to their forces encamped at Tunis for assistance, but with no 
•access. In the mean time the famine increased daily. They 
had first eat ^eir prisoners, then their slaves, and now their 
feliow-citizena only were left to be devoured. Their chieiiB) 
ilow no longer able to resist the complaints and cries- of the 
Bn^itude, who threatened to cut all their throats, if they did 
not surrender, went themselves to Hamilear after having ob- 
tained a safe conduct from him. The conditions of the tveatf 
were, that the Cai-tkaginians- should select asy ten <^ the 
rebels to treat them as they shculd: thinit' fit, and that the 
rest should be dasmissed with only one suit of clothes for each* 
When the treatjv was Mgned^ tihe chiefd^l^mselves were ar- 
rested, and detained by the Carthaginians, who plainly ^lew* 
€d, on this occa^oh, that they Were not over scrupulous in 
point of honesty. The rebels, hearing; that their chiefs were 
-ieized, and knowing nothing.of the coi^vention, suspected ^at 
•they were betrayed, and thereujppn immediately toofc ap arms^ 
B«t Hamilear, having surrounded them, brought forward his 
elephants, and either trod them all under foot, or cut them 
to pieces, they being upwards of 40,000. 

The consequence of this victory was, the reduction of almost 
all the cities of Afiica, which immediately retnined to their 
Allegiance. Hamilear, without loss of time, marched against 
Tunis, which, ever since the beginning of the war, had been 
the asylum of the rebels, and their place of arms. He invested 
it on one side, whilst Haxuiibal, who was joilied in the com- 
mand with him, besieged it on the other. Then advancmg 
near the walls, and ordering crosses to be set up, he hung 
Spendius on one of them, and his compaaienp who iiad been 
seized with him on the rest, where they all expired^ Mat]\o, 
4he other' chiefs who commanded in the city, saw plainly by 
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this what he himself might expect ; and, for that ipeaiony wsuf 
much more attentive* to his own defence. Perceiving^ that 
Hannibal, as being confident of success, was very negligent in 
all things, he made a sally, attacked his quarters, killed man|F 
of his men, took several prisoners, among whom was Hannibal 
himself, and plundered his camp. Then taking Spendius from 
the cross, he put Hannibal in his place, after having made him 
suffer inexpressible torments, and sacrificed round the body of 
Spendius 30 citizens of the first quality in Carthage, as so 
many victims of his vengeance. One would conclude, thai 
there had' been a mutual emulation betwixt the c<mtendQig 
parties, which of them should outdo the other in acts of thc^ 
most barbarous cruelty. ; 

Barcha being at such a distance from his colleague, it wa^ 
some time before his misfortune reached him ; and besides, ^he 
road laying betwixt the two camps being impracticable, it wa» 
impossible- for him to advance hastily to his assistance. This 
unlucky accident caused a great constemati<Hi in Carthage. 
The reader may have observed, in the course of this war, i^ 
continual vicissitude of prosperity ^nd adversity, of security 
and fear, of joy and grief; so various and inconstant were the 
events on either side. 

In Carthage it was thought advisable to make one bold push 
for all. Accordingly, all the youth capable of bearing arma 
were pressed into the service. Hanno was sent to jom Ha- 
milcar ; and 30 senators were deputed to conj ure these gene- 
rals, in the name of the republic, to forget past quarrels, and 
sacrifice their resentments to their country's welfare. This 
was immediately complied with ; they mutually embraced^ 
and were reconciled sincerely to one another. 

From this time, the Carthaginians were successM in aH 
things ; and Matho, who, in every attempt after this, came off 
with disadvantage, at last thought hunself obliged to hazard a 
battle and this was just what the Carthaginians wanted. The 
leaders on both sides animated their troops, as going to fight a 
battle which would foreyer decide their fate. An engage* 
«ient immediately ensued. Victory was not long in suspence ; 
for the rebels every-where giving ground, the Africans were 
alnaost all slain, and the rest surrendered. Matho waa takeik 
alive, and carried'to Carthage. All Africa returned immedi* 
ately to its allegiance, except the two perfidious-cities which 
had lately revolted ; however they were soon-forced to surreal 
der at discretion. 

And now the victorious army retijmed to Carthage, and was 
there received with shouts of joy, and the ccmgratulatjciis «f 
C c 2 
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the whole tMy, Matho and his soldiers, after having adorned 
the public tnumph, were led to execution^ and fii!ished, by a 
painful and ignominiotts death,* a life that had been poUnted 
with the blackest treasons, and unparalleled barbarities. Such 
was the conclusion of the War with the mercenaries, after hav- 
ing lasted three years and four months. It furnished, says 
Polybius, an ever-memorable lesson to all nations,notto emplc^ 
in their armies a greater number of mercenaries than citizens, 
nor to rely, for the defence of their statej" on a body of men 
who are not attached to it either by interest or afiection. 

I hitherto purposely deferred taking notice of such transac- 
tions in Sardmia as passed at the time 1 have been speaking of, 
and which were, in some measure, dependent on, and conse- 
quential of the war waged in Africa against the mercenaries. 
They exhibit the same violent methods to promote rebellion, 
the same excesses of cruelty ; as if the wind had carried the 
same spirit of discord and fury from Africa into Sardinia. 

When the news was brought there of what Spendius and 
Matho were doing in Africa, the mercenaries in that island 
also shook off the yoke, in imitation of those incendiaries. They 
began by the murder of Bostar their general, and of all the 
Carthaginians undef him. A successor was sent ; but all the 
forces which he carried with him went over to the rebels ; 
hung the general on a cross ; and throughout tlie whole island 
put all the Carthaginians to the sword, after having made them 
suffer inexpressible torments. They then besieged all the otles 
one after another, and soon got possession of the whole coun- 
try. But feuds arising between them and the natives, the mer- 
cenaries were drove entirely out of the island, and took sanc- 
tuary in Italy. Thus the Carthaginians lost Sardinia, an island 
of great importance to them, on account of its extent, its fer- 
tility, and the great number of its inhabitants. 

The Romans,ever sirxe their treaty with the Carthaginians, 
had behaved towards them with great justice and moderation. 
A slight quarrel, on account of some Roman merchants who 
' w'ere seized at Carthage, for their having supplied the enemy 
with provisions, had embroiled them a little. But their mer- 
chants being restored on the first complaint made to the senate 
^ Carthage, the Romans, who loved to display their justice 
and generosity on all occasions, made the Carthaginians a re- 
turn for their ancient friendship ; served theiyi to&e utmiost of 
their power ; forbade their merchants to furnish any other na- 
tion with provisions ; and even refused to listen to the propo- 
sals made by t^e Sardinian rebels, when invited by them to 
take possession of the Island. 
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But these scruples and delicacy wore off by degrees ;, and 
Caesar's advantageous testimony, in Sallust, of their honesty 
and plain-dealing, could not, with any propriety, be applied 
here* : " Although," says he, " in all the Punic wars, the 
" Carthaginians, both in peace and during truces, had com- 
" mitted a number of detestable actions, the Romans could 
" never, how inviting soever the opportunity might be, be 
*' prevailed upon to retaliate such usage ; they being more 
" attentive to their own glory, than to the revenge they 
" might have justly taken on such perfidious enemies." 

t The mercenaries who, as was observed, had retired into 
Italy, brought the Romans at last to the resolution of sailing 
over into Sardinia, to render themselves masters of it The 
Carthaginians were deeply afflicted at the news, upon pretence 
that tliey had a more just title to Sardinia than the Romans; 
They therefore put themselves in a posture to take a speedy 
and just revenge on those who had excited the people of that 
island to take up arms against them. But the Romans, pre- 
tending that these preparations were made, not against Sar- 
dinia, but their state, declared war against the Carthaginians. 
The latter, quite exhausted in every respect, and scarce be- 
ginning to breathe, were in no condition to sustain a war. The 
necessity of the times was therefore to be complied with, and 
they were forced to yield to a more powerful rival. A fresh' 
treaty was thereupon made, by which they gave up Sardinia 
to the Romans, and obliged themselves to a new payment of 
1200 talentF, to keep off the war with which they were me- 
naced. This injustice o^he Romans was the true cause of 
the second Punic war, as will appear in the sequeL 



ARTICLE II. 

THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. 

The second Punic war|, which I am now going to relate,- is 
one of the most memorable recorded in history, and most wor- . 
thy of the attention of an inquisitive reader ; whether we con- 
sider the boldness of the enterprises ; the wisdom employed in . 
the execution ; the obstinate efforts of two rival nations, and 

• BellU Punicis omnibus, cum sxpe Car.haj-.nienses et in paceet, 
per.induciasmulta ncfand?ifacinora fecissent, numquam ipsiper oc- 
casionem talia fecere: magis qucd se dignum f TCt, quam quod in 
illos jure fieri pnsset, quaerebant, Sallust in. bell. Catilin. 

t A. M 3767. A. Carth. 609. A. Horn. 511. Ant. J. C. 237. 

\ Liv. 1. xxi. n. 1- 
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ttie ready resources tfa^ f ouiid m their lowest ebb of fbrtune ; 
the Vaxiety of uncommon events, and the uncertain issue of so 
long and bloody a war ; or lastly, the assemblage of the most 
p^iect models in every kind of merit, and the most instruc- 
tive lessons that occur in history, eitlier with regard to war, 
policy, or government. Never did two more powerful, or at 
least more warlike states or nations make war against each 
other;, and never had these in question seen themselves raised 
to a moi-e exalted pitch of power and glory. Rome and 
. Carthage were doubtless the two first states of the world* 
Having already tried their strength in the first Punic war, and 
thei'cby made an essay on each other's power, they knew per- 
fectly well what either could do. In this second war, the fate 
of arms was so equally balanced, and the success so intei^mixed 
with vicissitudes and varieties, that that party triumphed 
which had been most exposed to ruin. Great as the /orces of 
these two nations were, it may almost be said that their mutual 
hatred was still greater. The Romans, on one side, couM not 
ivith any patience, see the vanquished presuming to attack 
them ; and the Carthaginians, on the other, were exasperated 
at the equally rapacious and mean treatment which they pre- 
tended to have received from the victor. 

The plan which I have laid down does not permit me to 
eater into an exact detail of this war, whereof Italy, Siciljr, 
Spain, and Africa were the several seats ; and which has a still 
e£)ser connection with the Roman histbry than with that I am 
i|ow writing. I shill confine myself therefore, principally,, to 
«ich transa.ctions as relate to the Carthaginians, and end^a-^ 
vour, as far as I am able, to give my reader an idea of the ge- 
nius and character of Hannibal, who perhaps was the great- 
est warrior that antiquity has to boast of. 

THE REMOTK AND MORE IMMEDIATE CAUSES OF THE 
SECOND PUNIC WAR. 

Before I come to speak of the declaration of war betw^ixt 
the Romans and Carthaginians, I think it necessary to lay 
down the true causes of it, and to point out by what steps this 
rupture betwixt these two nations was so long preparing, be- 
fore it broke out into an open flame. 

That man would be grossly mistaken, says Polybius*, who 
should look upon the taking of Saguntum by Hannibal as the 
true cause of the second Punic war. The regret of the Car- 
thaginians, for their having so tamely given up Sicily, by the 

• Lib. iii. p. 162—168. 
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•treaty which terminaited the first Punic war ; tlxe injustice and 
violence of the Romans, who. took advantage, from the trcu- 
bles excited irl Afiica, to dispossess the Carthaginians of Sar- 
Uiiii% and to impose a new tribute on them ; and the success 
and' conquests of the latter in Spain : these were the true 
causes o| the violation of. the treaty, as Livy *, agreeing here 
with Poly bius, iusiiuiates in few words, in the beginning of 
his history of the second Punic war. 

t And iiideed Hamilcar, suraamed Barcha, was highly ex- 
asperated oa account of tlie last treaty which the necessity of 
the times had compelled the Carthagmians to submit to ; and 
he therefore meditate^ the design of taking just, though dis^ 
tant measures^ for breaking it the first favourable opportunity 
that should o&r. 

\^hen the troubles of A^ca were aj^eased, he was sent 
• upo» an expedition against the NumidianS ; in. which, giving 
&esh pveofs of his courage .and abilities, his noerit raised him 
to the command of the army which was to act in. Spain* 
^ Haanibs^his s(»,.at that time but nine ye&Ts. of age, begged 
with the utmost importunity to attend him on this occasion ; 
aacLfor that purpose employed all the soothing arts so com- 
mon to children of his age, and which have so much power 
over a tender father.. Hamilcar could not refuse him ; and af* 
ter having ms^ hiift swear upon the altar that he would de- 
clare himself an enem^ te the Romans as soou as* his ag<i 
would allow him to do ity he took his son with him. 

Hamilcar possessed all the qualities which . constitute the 
grreat generak To an invin(iihle courage, and the most cob« 
suinmate prudence. He added a most popular and insinuating 
behaviour. He subdued in a* very short time, the greatest part 
of the nations of Spain, either by the terror of his arms, or his 
engaging conduct ; and after enjoying the command there 
nine yearsy came to an end worthy his exalted character, dy- 
ing gloriously in arms for the cause of his country. 

^ The Carthagians appointed Asdrubal, his son-in-law, to 
succeed him. This general, to secure the country, built a city, 
which, by the advantage of its situation, the comroodiousness 
of its harbour, its fortifications, and flow of wealth thtough 

* Angebant ingentis splritus virlim Sicilia Sardiniaque amissofc: 
Nam et Slcilium nimvs celeri desperatione rerum concessam ; et Saf- 
diniam inter mo:um AFricac fraude Romanortmi, stipendio eitiam su- 
perimposito, iticerceptam Liv. 1. xxi n. 1. 

f Po\yh. 1. ii. p. 90. t ^^'d- '• '" P- ^^' ^'^- ^- ^^'^' "• ^- 
S A. M. :^76. A Com. 520. Polyb. I. ii. p. 101. ^ 
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its great commerce, became one of the most eoasidei*able ci- 
ties in the world. It was called New Carthage^ and to this 
day is known by the name of Carthagena. 

From the reveral steps of these two great generals, it was 
easy to perceive that they were meditating some mighty design, 
which they had always in view, and laid their schemes at a 
great distance for the putting it ih execution. The Romaiu 
were sensible of this, and reproached themselves for their in- 
dolence and sloth, which had thrbwn them into a kind of le- 
thargy) at a time when the enemy were rapidly pursuing their 
victories in Spain, which might one day be turned against 
them. I'hey woidd have been veiy well pleased to attack 
them by open force, and to wrest their conc^uests out of their 
hands ; but the fear of another not less formidable enemy, the 
Gauls, kept them from showing their resentments, llier 
therefore had recourse to negociations, and concluded a trea^ 
with Asdrubal, in which, without taking any notice of the 
rest of Spain, they contented themselves with introducmgan 
article, by which the Carthaginians were not allowed to maka 
any conquests beyond the Iberus. 

* Asdrubal, in the mean time, still pushed on his conquests, 
but took care not to pass beyond the limits stipulated ny &e 
treaty ; and sparing no endeavours to win the chiefs of the 
several nations, by a courteous and engaging 4)ehavioar, he 
brought them over to the interest of Carthage, more by per- 
suasive methods than force of arms. But unhappily, after 
having governed Spain eight years, he was treacherously 
murdered by a Gaul, who took so barbarous a revenge for a 
private grudge he bore him f. 

• 4 Three years before his death, he had writ to Carthage, 
to desire that Hannibal, then twenty -two years of age, might 
be sent to him. The proposal met with some difficulty, as the 
senate was divided betwixt two powerful factions, which, from 
Hamilcar's time, had begun to follow opposite views, in the 
administration and affairs of the state. One faction was headed 

• Polyb. 1. ii. p. 123. Liv. l.xxi. n. 2. 

f The minder was an effect of the extraordinary fidelity of this 
Gaul, whose master had fallen by the hand of Asdrubal. It was 
perpetrated in public; and the murderer being seized by the guards, 
and put to the torture, expressed so strong a satisfaction in the 
thoughts of his having executed his revenge so successfully, that 
he seemed to insult all the terror of his torments. £o fuit habita 
oris, ut superante Is^ticla dolores, ridentis etiam apecieaipr«buerit. 
Liv. I. xxi. n 1. 

t A. M.^raS. A. Rom. 530. Liv. I. xxi.n.3, 4. 
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by Haimo, whose birth, merit, and zeal for the public welfare, 
gave him great influence in tlie public deliberations. This 
faction proposed on every occasion, the concluding of a safe 
peace, and the preserving the conquests in Spain, as being 
preferable to the uncertain events of an expensive war, which 
the members of it foresaw would one day occasion the ruin of 
Carthage. The other, called the Barcinian faction, because it 
supported the interest of Barcha and his family, had, to its 
antient merit and credit in the city, added the reputation 
which the signal exploits of Hamilcar and Asdnibal had given 
it ; and declared openly for war. When therefore Asdrubal's 
demand came to be disputed in the senate, Hanno represented 
the danger of senduig so early into the field, a young man 
who had all the haughtiness and imperious temper of his fa- 
ther ; and who ought therefore rather to be kept a long time, 
and very carefully tmder the eye of the magistrates, and the 
power of the laws, tliat he might learn obedience, and a mo- 
desty which should teach him not to th nk himself superior 
to all other men. He concluded with saying, that he feared 
this spark which was then kindling would one day rise to a 
conflagration. His remonstrances were not heard, «o tliat 
the Barcinian faction had the superiority, and Hannibal set 
out for Spain. 

The moment of his arrival tliere he drew upon himself the 
eyes of the whole army, who fancied they saw Hamikar his 
father survive in him. He seemed to dart the same fire from 
his eyes ; the same martial vigour displayed itself in the air 
of his countenance, wi^ the same features and engaging car- 
riage. But his personal qualities endeared him still more. He 
possessed almost every talent tliat constitute tlie gi^eat man. 
His patience in labour was invincible, his temperance" was 
suprislng, his courage in the greatest dangers intrepid, and 
his presence of mind In the heat of battle sidmirable ; and, a 
still more wcmderful circumstance, his disposition and cast of 
mind were so flexible, that nature had formed him equally for 
commanding or obeying ; so that it was doubtful whether he 
was dearest to the soldiers or the generals. He served three 
campaigns under Asdrubal. 

* The suffi-ages of both the army and people concurred to 
raise him to the supreme command, upon the death of Asdiii- 
baL I know not whether it was not eyen then, or about that 



• A. M. 3r84. A. Carth. 626. A. Rom. 538, Polyt..!. iU. p. 
178, Vr%- Liv. 1. xxi. a. 3—5. 
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time, that the Republic, to heighten his credit and authority, 
advanced him to the first dignky of the state, that of (me of 
its suffbtes, yrbich was sometnnes Cc»rferred upon generals. It 
18 from Cornelius Nepos * that we havpborrowedthis circum- 
stance of his life, who, speaking of the prxtorship bestowed 
on Hannibal, upon his return to Curthage, and the ccmclu- 
sion of the peace, says, that this was 22 years €ifter be had 
been nominated king \, 

The moment he was created general, Hani^bal, as if Italy 
had been allotted to him, and he was even then apx>ointed to 
make wat upon the Romans, turned secretly his whole views 
• on that side, and lost no time, for fear of being prevented by 
death, as lus father and brotiier-in-law had been. In Spain 
he took several strong towns, and conquered many nations. 
'Though the Spaniardiihad so much advantage over him with 
regard to the number of forces, their army amounting to up- 
wards of 100,000 men, yet he chose his time and posts so hap- 
pily, that he entirely defeated them. After this victory, every 
tiling submitted to his arms. But he still forbore laying siege 
to Sagantum X carefiiUy avoiding every occasion of a rupture 
with the Romans, till he should be furnished with all tilings 
necersary for so important an enterprise, pursuant to tlie ad- 
vice given him by his father. He applied himself particulariy 
to CTij;agc the affections of the citizens and allies, ^td to gain 
thefr confidence, by generously allotting them a large share of 
the plunder tctken from the enemy, and by paying them all 
their arrears § : a wise step, which never foils of producing 
its advantage at a proper season. 

II The Saguntines? on their side sensible of the danger with 
which they wei-e threatened, from the continual successes of 
HannitJal, advertised the Romans of them. UpcHi this, dc- 
'puties were nominated by the latter, and ordered V> go and 
take a personal infiormation upon the spot ; they commanded 
them also to lay their comi^laints before Hamilbal, if it shoidd 
be thought proper ; and ui case he should refuse to dp justice, 

♦ In Vit. Annib. C.7. 

t Hie ut rediit praetor factus est, postquamrex fuerat annosecua- 
do et vigesimo. 
' \ This city lay on the Carthaginian tide af ihc Iberus, very near 
the mouth of i^atriver, and in a cauntry-wbcre the Caithagiaiui& 
were allowed to make war; but Sagutitum as an ally of the Romans* 
was excepted frcm all hoatiUties, by virtue of the late treaty. 

'.S Ibiiarge partiendo praedam, stipendiapraQteritacum ^e exolvea- 
do, cunctosciviurn fociorumque anitngsin se firmavit. Liv«K4uci.a.5. 

II Pojyb. I. iil.p. 170, 171. Liv. I. xxi.n. 6—15. 
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that then tKey should go directly to Carthage, and make the 
same complaints. 

In the mean time Hannibal laid siege to Saguntutn, promise 
ing himself great advantages from the taking of this ctty. H« 
was persuaded that this would deprive the Romans of all hopes 
of carrying the war into Spain ; that this new conquest would 
secure the old ones ; that no enemy would be left behind hirtij 
a circumstance which would render his march more secure and 
unmolested ; that he should find money enough in it for the 
execution of his designs ; that the plunder of the city wpuld 
inspire his soldiers with great ardour, and make them follow 
hihi with the greater cheerfulness ; that, lastly. the spoils which 
he should send to Carthage would gain him the favour of the 
citizens. Animated by these motives, he carried on the sifeg^ 
with the utmost vigour. He himself set an example to his 
troops, was present at all the Works, and e^q>osed himself to 
the greatest dangers. 

Kews was soon caf ried to Rome that Saguntum was besieged^ 
But the Romans, instead of flying to its relief, lost their tune 
in fruitless debates, and equally insignificant deputations. Han- 
nibal sent word to the Roman deputies that he was not at 
leisure to hear them. They therefore repaired to Carthage, 
but witli no better success, the Barciniaki Action having pre- 
vailed over the complaints of the Romans^ and- all the remon«> 
fitrances of Hannd. * 

During these voyages and negociaticms, theMege was tsari 
ffied on with great vigour. The Saguntafnes were now reduced 
to the last extremity, and in want of ail tiiiings. An accomi 
fnodati^ was thereupon proposed ;- but the conditi6nB oh 
which it was offered appeared so harsh, that the ^Sagunthieft 
could not so much as think of accepting them. Btefoi^they 
^ve their final answer, the principal senators, briitging^ thei* 
g^d and silver, and that of the public treas^rsy , into the rtiat- 
ket-placc, threw both ittto a fire lighted for that purpose, ai^ 
afterwards themselves. At the same time a towter, wfetch had 
been long assaulted by the battering Tams,falling with a dreild- 
iel noise, the Carthaginians entered the city by the breach, 
soon made themselves masters (»f it, and cut to pieces all the 
mhabitants Who were of a^e to bear arms. But notwithstamd^ 
4ft|^ the fire the Carthaginians get a very great booty. Hanm* 
bal did not reserve to himself any part of the sppils gained by 
his victories, but applied them smely to the can^mgon Of Kis 
ttotcrpHses. Acdbrdinjgjy Polybius i^emat-ks, that the taking of 
Saguntum was of service tp hifti, as it a^ak^iiiJriLtlie ai'dour of 

VoL.L ' • D d- ^ J ' = > 
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hi» aolidien, by the sight of the rich booty which it had alford- 
ed, and by the hopes of more ; and it reconciled the principal 
perscHis of Carthage to Hannibal, b^ the large presents he m^e 
to thera out of its spoils. 

* Words could never express the grief and consternation 
vrith which Uie news of the taking, and the cruel fate of Sa- 
guutum, was received at Rome. Compassion for an unfortu- 
nate city, ^hame for tlieir having failed to succour such faithful 
allies, a just indignation against the Caithagmians, the authors 
of all these calamities ; the strong alarms raised by the suc- 
cesses of Hannibal, whom the Romans fancied they saw al- 
ready at their gates ; all these sentiments were so violent, that 
during the first movements of them, the Romans were unable 
to come to any resolution, or do any thing, but give way to 
the torrent oi tlieir passion, and sacrifice floods of tears to the 
memory of a citv, which lay in ruins because of its inviolable 
fidelity f to the Romans, and had been betrayed by their unac- 
countable indolence and impnident delays. When they were 
it little recovered, an assembly of the people was called, and 
war Was decreed unanimously against the Carthaginians. 

WAR PROCLAIMED. 

[ ^ That no ceremony might be w anting, deputies were s(Mit to 
Carthage, to enquire whether Saguntum had beenbes^ged by 
order of the republic, and if so, to declare war ; or, in Case this 
siege had beejaundertalcen solely by the authority of Hannibal, 
to rec^uire that he should be delivei-ed up to the Romans. The 
ideputies perceiving that the senate gave no direct answer to 
their demands, one of them taking up the folded lapet of his 
robe, " I bring here,'! says he, in a haughty tone, " either 
. « peace or^war ; the choice is left to yourselves." The saiate 
answering, that they left the choice to him, ^^ I ^ve you war 
.", then," says he, unfolding his robe. " And we," replied the 
parthaginians, with the same haughtiness, ^' as heartily accept 
♦* it, and are resolved to prosecute it witti the same cheerfiil- 
<< ness.'* Such was the l>eginning of the second Punic war. 

) If the cause of this war should be a8(;ribed to the taking 
of Saguntum, the whole blame, saysPolybins, lies upon the 
CarthagimaaSj who could not, with any colourable pretence, 
besiege a city that was in alliance with Rome, and as such 

' f Polb. p, 174, 175. Liv. I. xxi. n. 16, 17. 

f Sunctiute disciplinae, qua fidem socialem usque ad pemiciem 
suam coUi^runt. Liv. 1. xxi. n 7' 
' I Polyb. p. 187. LiY. I. xxi. n. 18. l9. S Polyb. h iii. p. 184» 185. 
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comprehended in the treaty which forbade eithet party- to 
make war upon the allies of the other. But should the origin 
of the war be traced higher, and carried back to the time 
i«rhen the Carthaginians were dispossessed of Sardinia by the 
Romans, and a new tribute was so unreasonably imposed on 
them, it must be confessed, continues Polybius, thai the con- 
cluct of the Romans is entirely unjustifiable on these twb 
points, as being founded merely on violence and injustice ; and 
that, had the Carthaginians, without having recourse to am- 
biguous and frivolous pretences j plainly demanded satisfaction 
upon these two grievances, and upon their being refused it, 
had declared war against Rome, m that case reason and jus- 
tice had been entirely on their side. 

The interval between the conclusion of the first, and th« 
^ginning of the second Punic war, was 24 years. 

ITHE BEGINNING OF THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. 

* When war was resolved upon, and proclaimed on botk 
lides, Hannibal, who was then 26 or 27 years of age, before 
he discovered his gprand desien, thought it incumbent on him 
to provide for the security ox Spain and Africa. With this 
▼icw, he marched the forces out of the one into the other, to 
that the Africans served in Spain and the Spaniards in Africa. 
»He was prompted to this from a persuasion that these. soldien, 
being thus at a distance from their respective countries, would 
be fitter for service, and more firmly attached to him, as they 
wjtnild be a kind of hostages for each other's fidelity. The 
forces which he left in Africa amounted to about 40,000 men, 
1200 whereof were horse : those of Spain were something 
above 15,000, of which 2,550, were horse. He left the com- 
mand of die Spanish forces to his brother Asdmbal, with a 
fleet of about 60 ships to guard the coast ; and at the same 
time gave him the wisest counsel for his conduct, whether 
with regard to the Spaniards or the Romans, in case they 
should attack him. 

Livy observes, that Hannibal before he set forward on this 
. expedition, went to,Cadiz to discharge his vows made to Her- 
cules ; and that he engaged himself by new ones, m order to 
ebtain success in the war he was entering upon, t Polybius 
gives us in few words, a very clear idea of the distance of the 
several places through which Hannibal was to march, in his 

* A.M. 3787. A.Carth.6i9. A. Rom. 531. Ant. J. C. 217. 
Poiyb. 1. ii7. p. 187. Liv. 1. xxi.n. 21, 22. f ^1^- iii* P* 1^> 1^3* 



way to Italy. Fwnn New Carthage, wheacehe set ont^to the 
IbeniSi were computed 2920O * farl^mgs t. From the Ib^rus 
to Emporkmiy a small maratime town which separates Spain 
Irom the Gauls, according to ^Strabo, were 1600 ^riongs ^ 
From Eanporium to the pass of the Rhone, the like spsuo^Gi 
1600 forkngs )|« From the pass of the Rhone to the Alpsi 
1400 furlongs ♦*. From the Alps to the plains of Italy, 
i200forlongstt' Thus, from New Carthage to thepUisi 
«f Italy, were 8000 forloDgs ^|. 

^ j Hasaibal had long before taken all the pco|>er mea* 
ittresto discover the nature and situation of the places through 
wluch he was to pass ; to sound how the Gauls stood affected 
to the Romans ; to win over their chiefs, who he knew mett 
wtry greedy of gold, by his bounty to them J| || ; and to secnre 
to himself the aAbctions and fideli^r of oae part of the ]»atio«i9 
through whose country his march lay. He was not ignorant, 
that the passage of the Alps would be attei^ded wi^^great 
difficulties, but he knew they were not unsurmountable, and 
£iat was enough for his purpose. 

. »«• Hannibal began his march early in the spxing irom 
New Carthage^ wh«« he had wintered. His arcny then^^qo- 
sisted of above 100,000, men^ of which 12000 were home, and 
be had near 40 elephants. Havmg crossed the Jberus, he soon 
■subdued the severtd nations wluch opposed him in his jtaarch, 
Knd lost a cciisiderahie part of hi& army in this ea^editiaa. 
He left Hansio to command all the country lyin^; betweon 
tlM Ibercnand^ke P3rrenean;hllla, with ll,dOOflften» who w^e 
upt)ointed to guard the tiagga^ of those that w&re to folk^r 
htm. He dismsssted the like numbjBr, sending them back to 
their respective oountries ; thussecurii^ tohimself tiiek afiec- 
tion when he should want reorufts, and assiiiiifi^ the reat that 
they should beallowed to return whenever they should dosi^ 
it. He pl^ssed the Py renean .bills, and advan$:ed as fair as the 
banks of the Rhone, at ^e head of 50,000 ibot^ and 9QQ9 

* • 275 miles. 

•f Polybius makes the distance from New Carthage to be 2600 
furlongs; consequently the whole number of furlongs will be 8^0? 
,or, allowing 62^ feet to the furlong, 994 E igUsh milfes, and almost 
one-third. See Polybius, Gronov. edit. p. 267. 

1 L. ii*. p. 299. 5 200 miles. f| 200 miles •• 175 miles. 

ft 150 miles. |t ^^^ "I^^^^- \ ^ ^"^^y^- ' "»• P- ^^. ^89. 

[[II Aadierant pr«occiipatos jam ah AnnibaJe Galloram 3iiimoa««se: 
»ed ne ilU quidem ipsi satis mitem gentem fore, ni subinde auro> cujus 
avidissirmagens est, prtncipum animi concilienmr. lav. 1. xxi.n. aO. 

•♦># jPoI) b. I. iii. p. 190. Liv, L xxA. n. 2S, ^4. 



herse; af^Minidablearmy^ butle8S8o£rom the number than 
from tJie valour of the troops that composed it ; troops who 
bad semred several years m Spaia, and learned the art of 'war 
under the aUeat captains that Carthage could ever boas^ 

PASSAGE OF THE RROHE. 

^ Hannibal being arrived within about four days inarch 
from the mouth of &£ Rhone f, jattempted to cross it, becauae 
the river in ^s place took up rady the breadth of its channel 
He bought up aU the ship boats and little vessels he could 
meet wrai, of which the inhabitants had a ^reat number, be* 
cause of th«^r oonimerce. He likewise built with great dili- 
geAc& a prodigious number of boats, little vessels, and floats 
of timber. On his arrival, he found the Gauls encamped on 
the oi^K)sit^bank, and prepared to dispute the passage. There 
was no possU>ili^ of his attacking them in the £ront. He 
therefore ordered a consideri^le detachment of his forces, un» 
der the command of Hanno, the son of BomUcar, to pass the 
river higher ; and, in order to conceal his march, and the de<r 
ngn he had in view, from the enemy, he obliged them to set 
out in the nights Ail things succeeded as he desired ; and the 
river was passed ^ the next day without the least opposition. 
Th«y passed the rest (^ the day in r^reshing themselves, 
and in the night'they advanced silently towards the enemy* 
In the morning, when the sisals agreed up(m had been given, 
Hannibal prepared to attempt the passage. Part of his horses, 
eompletely harnessed, were put into boats, that their riders 
might on their landing immediately charge the enemy. The 
rest of the horses swam over on both sides of tlie boats, frooi 
which one single man held the bridles of three or four. The 
infantry crossed the river, ei titer on floats of timber, or in small 
boats, and m a kind of gondolas, which were only the trunks 
e£ trees they themselves had made hoUow* The gi'eat boats 
were drawn up in a line at the top of the channel, in order ta 
break the force of the waves, and facilitate the passage to the 
rest of the small fleet When the Gauhr saw it advancing on 
the river, they, according to their custom, broke into dregful 
cries and bowlings ; and, clashing their bucklers over their 
heads, one against the ether, let fly a shower of darts; But 
tiiey were piodigiously astonished, when they heard a great 
noise b^iind them,, saw their tents on fire,« and themselves at*» 

♦ Folyb. I. HI. p, STO— 274. Edit.Grotiov. Liv. 1. xxi. n. 26^3S. ' 

f A little above Avj^noiv 

\ it is'thoMighc that ir was betwixt RequtoMitflli andPont St. Esprit.. 
D d 
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tacked botii in front and rear. Tbey now had lio way left 
bat to save themselves by flight, and accordingly retreated to 
their respective villages. After this, tiie rest of the trocps 
crossed Uie river qui^y, asdwithout any o|»podtion. 

The elephants were still behind, and occasioned a. grei^ deal 
of troiible. They were wafted over next day in the foDowing 
manner. From die bank of the river was thrown a float 
of timber, 300 feet in length, and 50 in breadth ; this was 
fixe^ strongly to the banks b}^ large ropes, and quite covered 
over with earth ; so that the ^ej^ants, deceived by its appear- 
ance, thought themselves upon firm ground. From tms first 
float they proceeded to a second, which was built in the^ame 
form, but only 100 feet long, and fastened to the. former by 
^ chains that were easily loosened. The female elephants were 
put upon the first float, and the males followed after ; and 
when thev were got upon the second float, it was loosened 
from the first, and by « the help of small boats, tpwed to the op- 
posite shore. After this, it was sent back to fetch those which 
were behind. Some fell into the water, but they at last got 
safe to shore, and not a single elephant was drowned. 

TBS MARCH AFTER THE BATTLE OF THE RHONE. 

* The two Roman consuls had, in the beginning of the 
ipring, set out for their respective provinces. P. »cipio for 
^pain with 60 ships, two> Roman legions,. 14,000 foot, sjid 
1200 horse of the allies ;. Tiberius Semprcnius for Sicily, 
with 160 ships, two legions, 16,000 foot and 1800 horse of 
the allies* The Roman legion consisted at &at time of 4000 
foot and 300 horse. Sempronins had made extraordinary pre- 
parations at Lilyb«um, a sea^port toi^ in Sicily, with the de- 
sign of crossiii g over directly mto A&ii^a. Scipio was equally 
confident that he should find Hannibal stiQ in Spain, and make 
that countrjr the seat of wan But he was gnratly astonished 
when, on his arrival at Marseilles, advice was brought him, 
that Hannibal was upon the banks of the Rhone, and prepar- 
ing to cross it He then detached SOO horse to view the <|K)s- 
ture of the enemy ; and Hannibal detached 500 Numidian 
horse for the same purjiose ; during which some of his soldiers 
were employed in wafting over the elephants. 

At the same time he gave audience, in presence of his whole 
army, to a Gaulish prince inhabiting near the Po, who assured 
him, by an interpreter, in the name of his subjects, that his 

* Pol/Jb. I ut. F- 9^-S02, lu;. X«iv.].xzi.n.dl,32. 
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arrival was impatientfy expected ; that the Gaiils were ready 
to join him, aod^march ag-aimst the Romans ; that he himself 
-would conduct Ms army through places where they ^lould meet 
ivith a plentiful supply of provisions. When the prince was 
withdrawn, Haimibai) in a speech to his troops, magnified ex- 
tremely this deputation from the Gauls ; extolled, with just 
praises, the bravery which his forces had shown hitherto, and 
exhorted them to sustain to the last their reputation and glory. 
The soldiers, inspired with fresh ardour and courage, declar- 
ed, with uplifted hands, their readiness to follow whithersoever 
he should lead the way. Accordingly he appointed the next 
day &r his march ; and after olfering up vows, and making 
suj^lications todhe gods for the safety of his troops, he dis- 
mii^ed them ; desiring at the same time that they would take 
the necessary refreshments. • 

Whilst this was doing the Numidians returned. They had 
met with and charged the Roman detachment ; on which oc- 
casion the confiict was very obstinate, and the slaughter great, 
considering the small number of the combatants. 160 of the 
Romans were left dead upon the spot, and more than 200 of 
their enemies. But the honour of this skirmish fell to the 
Romans, the Nuftiidians having retired and left them the field 
of battle. This first action was interpreted as an omen * of 
the fate of the whole war, and seemed to promise success to 
the Romans, but which at the same time would be dearly 
bought, and strongly contested. On both sides, those who had 
survived this engagement, as well as the scouts, returned to 
carry the news to their respective generals. 

Hannibal, as he had declared, decamped the next day, and 
crossing through the midst of Gaul, advanced northward ; not . 
that this was the shortest way to the Alps, hut only as it led 
him from the sea, it prevented his meeting Scipio ; and by 
that means, favottr the design he had of marching all his 
forces, withoutlesseningtheai by fighting, into Italy. 

Though Scipio marched with the utmost expedition, he 
did not reach the place where Hannibal had passed the Rhone 
till three days after he had set out from it. Despairing there- 
fore to overtake him, he returned to his fleet and reimbarked, 
fully resolved to wait for Hannibal at the foot of the Alps* 
But in order that he might not leave Spain defenceless, he 
sent his bi^other Cneius thither, with the greatest part of his 

* Hpc principiom simulique omenMli, ut sannlna. wrum pfosperun^ 
crentuniyita baud sane incruentam ancipiti&que csrtaminis victorisA 
Komanis ponsndit. I4v. kud. m^. 



•rnf, lo nakc head agMitfk Afltatel^ Md Imnsdf aet Ibrwaitd 
iromediatfiiy jGor Geooa, wi^ itttestiaa to -<J|3pose the uxmj 
which was m Gaidy near the Fi^ to thai of Hannibal. 

Thelaitter, alter Ibar dayi march, arriyedatft kind of 
iflUndfanned by throwfliix * of twooTera whic^ onite tiieir 
sfcreanu ia this place. Here he was choaea anqMre hotweeo 
two broHiers, who disputed their ri|^t to the kingdixra. He 
to whom Hannibal decreed it, liiniijted h^ ^priiole army with 
provisionBy cletiies, and arms. This was the coontry of die 
AUobroges, by whkh name the people were called> who now 
inhj^t the jurisdiction of Genera, f Vienna, and Grenoble. 
His march was not much interrupted tUl he arriTcdatthe 
Durances, and from thence he reached the foot of the Alps 
^ without any opposition. 

THE PASSAGE OVER'tHE ALPS. 

J The sight of these mountains, whose tops seemed to touch 
the skies, and T^ere covered with snow, and where nothing 
appeared to the eye hut a few pitiful cottages Lcattered here 
and there on the sharp tops of inaccessible rocks ; no^ng 
but meagre flocks, almost perished with cold, and hairy men 
of a savage and fierce aspect; this spectacle, I say renewed the 
terror which the distant prospect had raised, and struck a pro- 
digious damp on the hearts of the sokliers. WTien they began 
to climb up, they perceived tlie mountaineers, who had seized 
upon the highest cliffs, and prepared to oppose dieir passage. 
They therefore were fotced to halt. Had the mountaineers, 
says Poly bins, only lain in ambuscade, and suiferedHannibal's 
troops to strike into some narrow passage, and had then charge 
ed them on a sudden, the Carthaginian anny would have been 
irrecoverably lost. Hannibal, being informed that they kept 
tJiosc posts only in the day time, and quitted them in tiie even- 
ing, possesged himself of them by night. The Gauls retiira- 
ing early in the morning, were very much surprised lb find their 

• The text of Polybius, as it had been transmitted to us, ai^d thut 
of L'vy, place this island at the meeting of the Soaue and ihe Rhone» 
that is ill that part where the city of Lyons stands : but this isa'ma- 
nifest error. It was S*«f •$ in the Greek, instead of which o'Af «f oi 
has been subsntuted. J. Gronovius says, that he had' read in a ma- 
nuscript of Livy, Bitaraf, whi^h shows that we are to read Isara 
Rhodanusqoe arancs^ iusiead of Arar Rhodanusque ; and thai the 
island in question is formed by the conflux of the Isara and the Rhone. 
The sitoation ottht Alobr*)£evticre^8^oken of, proves this evidently. 
' f In Dan^phin«< ' . - 
t Polyb. I. iiL p. 20a— 208. lay. k xmu m^SZ^^-^T*. 



pos1» in the enemy's hand : but still they were not dishearten^ 
ed.' Being used to climb up those rocks, they attacked th^ , 
Carthaginians who were upon their march, and harassed thei^k 
on all sides. The latter were obliged, at one and the same time, 
to engage with the enemy, and struggle with the ruegedness 
of the paths of the mountains, where they could hanUy stan^- 
But the greatest disorder was caused by the horses and beast^ ' 
of burden, laden with the baggage, that were frighted by thf 
cries and howling ol the Gauls, which echoed dreadfuEf 
among the mountains; and being sometimes wounded by thi^ 
AOkOuntaineers, came tumbling on the soldiers, and dragged 
them headlong with them down the precipices which lay clo£e 
.to the road. Hannibal, being^ sensible that the loss of l^ 
baggage only was enough to destroy his army, ran to. the as- 
sistance of his troops, who were thus^embarrassed ; and having: 
put the enemy to night, continued his maich without molesr' 
tation or danger, anilL came to a castle, which was the mogt 
inaportant ibrti'ess in the whole country. Jle possessed him- 
^self of it, an4 of all the neighbouring villages, in which he 
found a. Wge quantity of cosa and cattle sufficient )p^ubsjigt 
)j1s axmy three da)^. 

After a pretty ^uiet inarch, the Carthaginians were .to ^^ 
counter a^new.^^nger. The Gauls, feigning to take advaiir 
tage of the mi^ortipies of their neighbours, who had suffered 
for exposing the parage of Hannibal's troops, came to pay 
,th^ respects to that general, bvought him provisions, oififere^ 
to b&hiis guides, and kit him hostages, as pledges of their 
fidelity. However, Hannibal placed no great confidence in 
them. The elephants and horses marched in the fr(Hit, whilst 
himself Allowed wkh the main body of his foot, k;^eping a 
vigilant eye over all things. They came at leng^ to a veary 
st^^ and narrow pass, which was commanded by an eminence 
wh©i*e the Gauls had placed an ambuscade. These, rushing 
out <M) a sudden, charged the Carthaginians on every ude, roll* 
ingdown stoties upon them of a«prodlgous size. The anny 
w:ould have been entirely routed, had not Hannibal exerted 
himself in an extraprdinary, manner to extricate them out «f 
this difficulty. 

At last, on the ninth day, they reached the summit of the 
Alps. Here the .army halted two days, to rest and refresh 
themselves after this fatigue, and afterwards continued their 
march. As it was now autumn, a great qj^antity of snow waa 
lately fallen, and covered all the roads, which caused a disorder 
among the troops, and disheartened them very much^ Ha&« 
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nibal perceived it ; and halting on a hill ffttm whence there 
was a prospect of all Italy, he showed them the fruitful plains* 
watered by the ri\'er Po, to which thejr were almost ccme ; 
and therefore that they had but one efiort more to make, be- 
fore they arrived at them. He represented to them, that a 
f)attle or two would put a glorious period to their toils, and 
enrich them for ever, by giving them possession of the capital 
of the Roman empire. This speech, filled with such pleasing 
hopes, and inforced by the sight of Italy^ inspired the deject- 
ed soldiers with fresh vigour and alacrity. They therefore 
pursued dieir march : but still the road was more craggy and 
troublesome than ever, and the difficulty and danger increased 
In proportion as they came lower down the mountains. For 
the ways were narrow, steep, and slipperry, in most places ; 
•o that the soldiers could neither keep upon their feet as they 
-marched, nor recover themselves when Aey made a false step, 
but stumbled, and beat down one another. 

They now were come to a worse place than any Ihey had 
yet met witli. ITiis was a path naturally very steep and crag- 
gy, which being made more so by the late falling in of the 
earth, terminated in a frightful precipice above 1006 feet 
deep. Here the cavalry stopt short Hannibal, wondering 
■at this sudden halt, ran to the place, and saw that it reaUy 
would be impossible for the troops to advance farther. He 
therefore was for going a round-about way, but this also was 
found impracticable. As ujKm the old snow, which was grown 
hard by lying, there was some newly fallen that was of do 
great depth, the feet, by their sinking into it, found a firm 
support ;^ but this snow being soon dissolved, by the treading 
of the foremost troops and beasts of burden, tlie soldiers 
oiarched on nothing but ice, which was so slippeiy, that there 
was no standing ; and where, if they made the least false step, 
or endavoured to save themselves with their hands or knees, 
there were no boughs or robts to catch hold b£ Besides this 
difficulty,' the horses, striking their feet into the ice to keep 
themselves from falling, could not draw them out again, but 
were caught^as in a gin. They therefore were forced to seek 
some other expedient. 

Hannibal resolved to pitch his camp, and to give his troops 
.some days rest on the summit of this hiU, which was of a con- 
siderable extent ; after they should h&ve cleared the ground, 
and removed all the old as well as the new-fallen snow, whick 



• Of Piedmont. 
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iv^as a work. of imineiise labour. He afterwards ordered a path 
to be cut into the rock itself, and this was carried on with 
amazing patience and ardour. To open and enlarge this path, 
all the trees thereabouts were cut down, Jind piled round the 
rock ; after which, fire was set to thera. The wind, by good 
fortune, blowing hard, a fierce flame soon broke out, so that 
the rock glowed like the very ooals with whichit was surround- 
ed. Then Hannibal, if Livy may be credited (for Polybius 
says nothing of this matter), caused a gi'cat quantity of vine- 
gar to be poured on the rock*, which piercing into the veins ^ 
of it, tliat were now cracked by the intense heat of the fire^ 
calcined and softened it. In this manner, taking a large com- 
pass about, in order that the descent might be easier, ttiey cut 
a way a long the rock, which opened a free passage to the 
forces, the baggage, and even to the elephants. Four days 
were employed in this work, during which the beasts of bur- 
den iiad no provender ; there being no food for them on moun- 
tains buried under eternal snows. At last they came into 
cultivated and fruitful spots which yielded plenty of forage 
for the horses, and all kinds of food for the soldiers. 

HANNIBAL ENTERS ITALY. 

When Hannibal marched into Italy f, his army was not 
near so numerous as when he left Spain^ where we find it 
amounted to near 60,000 men. It had sustained great losses 
during the march, either in the battles it was forced te fight, 
or in 'the passage of rivers. At his departure from the Rhone, 
it consisted of 38,000 foot, and about 8000 horse. The march 
over the Alps destroyed near half this numl)er ; so that Han- 
nibal had now remaming only 12,000 Africans, 8000 Spanish 
foot, and 6000 horse. This account he himself caused to be 
engraved on a pillar near the promontory called Lacinium. It 
was five months and ti half since his first setting out from Kew 
Carthage, mcluding the fortnight he employed in marching 
over the. Alp§, when he set up his standard in the plains <» 

• 'Many reject this incident as ftctitious Pliny takes notice of a 
i^markable ^nality in vinegar, viz. its being able to break rocks and 
stones. Saxa rHmpit infusum, quae non ruperit ignts antecedent, t, 
xxHi. c. Xf He therefore cadis it, Succiis rerum donvitor, I. xxxiii. 
c. 3. Dion, speakingof the siege of Kleuthcra, says, tlvat the walls 
.of it were made to fall by the force of vinegar, I. xxxvi. p. ft. 
Probably the circumstance that seems improbable on this occasion, 
iftthe difficulty of HannibaJ*s procuring, in those mountams, a quan- 
tity of vinjegar, sufficient for this purpose, 

t Polyb. l lii. p. 20»9 ct 212—214, Liv.^l- .«i.,n. 33. 
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the Po, at the entrance of Piedmont, It might then be Sep- 
tember. 

His first care was to give his troops some rest, which thef 
very much wanted. When he perceived that they were fitfot 
action, the inhabitants of all the territories of Turin* refusing 
to conclude an alliance with him, he marehed and encamped 
before their chief city ; carried it in three days, and put all 
who had opposed him to the sword. This expedition struck 
the barbarians with so much dread that they all came rolun- 
tarily, and surrendered at discretion. The rest of the Gauls 
Would have done the same, had they not been awed by the 
terror of the Roman arms, which were now approaching. 
Hannibal thought therefore tiiat he had no time to Icse ; that 
it was his interest to march up into the countrv, and attempt 
some great exploit ; such as might induce thse who should 
have an inclination to join him, to rely On his valour. 

The rapid progress which Hannibal had nvade greatly alarm- 
jed Rome, and caused the utmost consteniation through out 
the city. Sempronius was ordered to leave SicDy, and hasten- 
to the relief of his country ; and P. Scipio, the' otlier consul, 
advanced with the utmost diligence towards the enemy , cros- 
sed the Po, and marched and pitched his camp near the Ti- 
cinusf. 

BATTLE OF THE CAVALRY NEAR THE TICINU8. 

\ The armies bein^ now in sight, the generals on each side 
tnade a speech to tlieir soldiers, before they engaged in battle 
Scipio, after having represented to his forces Uie glory of theif 
country, and the noble achievements of their ancestors, ob- 
served tothem, that victory was in their hands, since they were 
to combat only with Carthaginians^ a people who had been so 
ofteii defeated by them, as well as fbrced to be their tributa- 
iies for 20 years, and long accustomed to be almost their 
slaves^ that the advantage they had gained over the flower of 
the Carthaginian horse was a sure omen of their success 'durbg 
Ahe rest of the war : that Hannibal, in marching over the 
Alps, had just before lost the best pai*t of his army ; and that 
fiiose that survived were half dead with hunger, cold, and ta- 
■tlgue : that the bare sight of the -Romans was sufficient to 
put to flight a parcel of soldiers who had the aspect of ghosts 
father than of men : in a word that victory was become ne- 
<5esdary, not bnly to secUre Italy, bht to saVe Rome itself, 

• Taurini. f A small river, now dalledTesino, in Lotabardr. 

t Pol)rb. U'iii. p. *X4— 218. • Lin Ixxl i». 3ft-^4r. 
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whose fate the present battle wo^d decide, that city havuii; 
Ko oth^r army wherewith to oppose the enemy. 

Hannibal, that his words might mak^ the stronger imprts^ 
Sion on the< rude minds of his soldiers, speaks to their eyes, 
before he addresses their ears ; and does not attempt to per- 
suade them by arguments, till h^ has first moved them by Ihe 
following spectacle. He arms some of the prisoners he had 
tak^i m the mountains, and obliges them to fight two and 
two, in sight of his army, promising to reward the conquerors 
with their liberty and rich presents. The alacrity and vigour 
wherewith these barbarians en^ged upon these motives, gives 
Hannibal an occasion of exhibiting to his soldiers a lively image 
of tiieir present condition ; which, by depriving them of all 
means ol returning back, puts them under an absolute neces* 
sity either of conquering or dying, in order toavoid the end- 
less evils prepared for tliose ):hat should be sobase and coward- 
ly as to submit to the Romans. He displays to them tl\e 
greatness of their reward, viz. the conquest of all Italy ; tlie 
plunder of the rich and wealthy city of Home ; an illustrious 
victory, and immortal glory* he speaks Contemptibly of the 
Roman power, the false lustre of which, he observed, ought 
not to dazzle such warriors as themselves, who had marched 
from die pillars of Hercules, thi*pugh the' fiercest nation.s, into 
the very centre of Italy. As for his own part, he scorns to 
compare himself with Scipio, a general of butsix months stand- 
ing ; himself, who was alniQst bom, at least brought up, iu the 
tent of Hamilcar his father ; the conqueror of Spain, of Gaul, 
of the inhabitants of the Alps, and, what is still more, con- 
queror of the Alps th«mselves. He rouses their indignation 
against the insolence of the Romans, who had dared to de- 
mand that himself, and the rest who had taken Saguntum, 
should be delivered up to them ; and. excites their jealousy a- 
^ainst the intolerable pride of those imperious masters, who 
imagined that all things ought to obey them, and that they 
had a right to give laws to to the whole world. 

After these speeches, both sides prepared for battle. Scipio, 
haying thrown a bridge across the Ticinus, marched histroops 
over it. Two ill omens* had filled his army with consterna- 



• These two m omens were, first a wolf had stole into the camp of 
the Romans, and cruelly mangled some of the soldiers^ without re- 
ceiving the least harm from those who endeavoured to kill it : and se- 
condly aswarm Of bees h|Ki pitched upon a tree near the prxtori^ni 
or general's teat. Liv. I. xxu c. 46, 

Vol* I. E e 
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4lon and dread. As for tlie Carthaginians, they were injured 
with the boldest courage. Hannibal animates then with fresh 
promises ; and cleaving with a 6tanethe 6k4ll of the lan^ he 
'was sacrificing, he prays Jupiter t»da^ t^ pieces his head in 
like manner, in case he did not'give 1^ acddien the rewai^ he 
had promised them. 

- Scquo, posts in the first line, the troops armed with SMasive 
weapons, and the Gaulish horse ; and forming his second line 
of the flower of the confederate cavalry, he advances slowly. 
Hannibal advancedVith his whole cavalry, in the centre of 
which he had posted the troopers who rode with bridles, and 
the Nmnidian horsemen on * the wings, in order to surround 
the enemy. The officers and cavalry being eager tx) engage, 
'a battle ensues. At the first onset, Scipio's light*armec| aol- 
diers discharged their darts, but frighted at the Cartba.giniaa 
c^avalry, which came pouring upon them, and fearing le^ they 
should be trampled under the horses* feet, they gave way, and 
retired through the intervals of the squadrons. Tlie fight con- 
tinued a long time with equal success. Many troox)s on both 
sides dismounted, so that the battle was carried on between in- 
fantry as well as cavalry. In the mean time, the Nuroidians 
surround the enemy, and charged the rear of the light-amaed 
troops, who at first had escaped the attack of the cavalry, and 
tread ihtm under their horses' feet. The centre of the Ronftao 
forces had hitherto fought with great bravery. Many were 
killed on both sides, and even more on that of the Cartfal^gi- 
nians. But the Roman troops were put into disorder by the 
Numidians, who attacked them in the rear, and especially by 
a wound the consul had received, which disabled him. How- 
ever this general was rescued out of the enemy's hands by the 
bravery of his son, then but 17 years old, and who afterwards 
was honoured with the surname of Africanus, for having put 
a glorious period to this war. 

The consul, though dangerously wounded, retreated in 
good order, and was conveyed to his camp by a t>ody of horse, 
who covered him with their arms and bodies : the rest of die 
army followed him thither. He hastened to the Po, wliich 
he crossed with his army, and then broke down the brid^, 
whereby he prevented Hannibal from overtakingj him. 

It is agreed, that Hannibal owed this first victory to his 
cavalry ; and it was judged from thenceforth, that the i 



* The Humidians used to ride without saddle or bndle. 
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Areogth of his army consisted in his horse^ and therefore that 
it would be proper for the Romans lo avoid large open plains,, 
like those lietween the Po and the Alps. 

Immediately after the battle. of the TicinaSf all the ne^gh-' 
xbourinf; Gauls seemed to contend who should submit them- 
selves first to Hannibal, fumish him with ammmution, and in- 
Ikit in his army^ And this, as Polybius has observed, was 
what chiefly iudur^ that wise pjid. skilful eeneral, notwith- 
standing the small number and weakness of his troops, to ha- 
zard a battle ; which he iodieed was now obliged to venture^ 
fvom the inqpossibility of ^marching back whenever he should. 
desire to do it,. because.nothin|; but a battle would oblige the, 
Uaidfi to declare, for him ; their as^stance being the only re- 
fbgetetbeAk had left 

BATTLE OF TltEBIA. 

. * Semprcnius the consul, upon the orders he had received 
firom the senate^ was returned from Sicily to Arirainum. Erctt^ 
tfaR^Kehe marched towards Tr£bia,a small river cf Lombard; ,^ 
which falUrinto the^Po a tittle above Placentia, where he join- 
ed his forces, to those of Scipio< Hannibal advanced t6wai*cls 
the camp of the Romans, from which he was separated only 
hsf ihfiX 819^11 river. The armies lying so jiear one another, 
g^ve occasion to fiiequent skirmishes, in one of which Seihpro-' 
1^11% at the head of a body of horse, gained but a very small^ 
advantage over a party of Cartha^ians, which nevertheless^ 
very much increased the good opmion this genei^al naturally | 
entertained of his own pierit. 

. This incensid^rable s\iccess seemed to him a complete vlc-^ 
tory^ He boasted his having vanquished the enemy in the 
same kind of fight in which his colleague had been defeated, 
^d that he thereby had revived Uie courage of the dejected 
Romans. Being now resolutely bent to come as soon as pos- 
sible to a decisive battle, he thought it proper, for decency*s 
sake, to ccttsult Scipio, whom he found was of a quite different 
opinifMi from hims^f. Scipio represented, that in case time* 
should be allowed for disciplining the new levies during the" 
winter, they would be much fitter for service in the ensuing 
campaign ; that the Gauls, who were naturally fickle and in- 
constant, would disengage themselves insensibly from Hanni- 
bal ; that as soon as his wounds should be healed, his presence 
saight be of some use in an affair of such general concern ; in a 
word he besought him earnestly not to proceed any farther* 

• Polyb. L ^xXxu p. 220— SSr. t\y, I. xxi. p. 5l— 6. 
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' These reasonft, thoa^ so just, made no impression npos 
Sempronins. He saw himself at the head of 16,000 Romans, 
and 20,000 allies, exclusive of the eavalry (which number, in 
those ages, formed a complete army), when both consuls joined 
their forces. The troops'of the enemy amonnted to near the 
same number. He thought the juncture extrem^y favourable 
for him : he declared publicly, diat aH the officers and soMiers 
were desirous of a battle, except his colleague, whose mind, 
Ke observed, being more afiected by his wound than his body, 
could not, for that reason, bear to hear of an engagement t but 
still, continued Scmpronius, is it just to let the whcde arm j 
droopand languish with him ? What could Scipioexpect more? 
IMd he flatterliimself with the hopes that a third consul, and 
a new army would come to his assistance ? Such were tiie ex- 
pcessions he emidojred both among the soldiers and even about 
Scipio*s tent The time for ^e election of new generals draw- 
ing near, Sempronius was afraid a successor would be sent be- 
fore he liad put an end to the war ; and therefore it was his 
<$pinion, that he ought to take advantage of his c<^eague^s 
illness to secure the whole honour of the victory to himsdf. 
As he had no regard, says Potybius, to the time proper for 
action, and only to that which he thought suited his own in- 
terest, he could not fail of taking wrong measures. He there* 
fore ordered his army to prepkre for battle. 

This was tiie very thing Hannibal deared, holding it for a 
maxim^ that when a general has entered a foreign country, or 
one possessed by the enemy, and has formed some great d^^n, 
that such an one has no other refoge left but ^continually to 
raise the expectations of his allies by some fresh exploits. Be- 
sides, knowing that he should haveto^deal only with new^levied 
and unexperienced tiwps, he was desirous of tskking all the 
advantages possible of the ardour of the Gauls, who were ex- . 
Ixemdy desirious of fighting ; and of Sapio's absence, who, by 
reason ofhis wound, could not be present in the t>attiie. Ma- 
go was therefore ordered to lie in ambush with 2000 men, con- 
sisting of horse and foot, on the steep banks of a small rivulet^ 
which rani>etween the two camps ; and to conteal himself 
among the bushes tliat were very thick there. An ambuscade 
is often safer in a smooth, open country, but full of thickets, 
ais this was, than in woods, because such a spot is less^pt to 
be suspepted. He afterwards caused a detachment of Numidian 
cavalry to cross the Trebia, with orders to advance at break 
of day as far as the very barriers of ttie enemy's camp, in order 
to provoke them to fight ; and then to retreat and repass the 
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river, in order to draw the Rontfms after ^m. What he 
had foreseen came dii*ectly to pass. The fiery Sempron jus inp- 
mediately detached his ^hole cavalry against the'tlumidians, 
and then 6000 light-armed troops, 'who were soon followed bf 
ail the rest of the army. The Numidians fied designedly i 
upon which the Romans pursued them with Rffreat eagerness, 
and crossed the Trebia without resistance, but not without 
great difficulty, being forced to wade up to their very arm-pits 
through the nvulet, which was swoln with the torrents Uiat 
had iSlcn in the night from the neighbouring mountains. It 
wa3 then about the winter solstice, that is, in December. It 
happened to snow that d^, and the cold was excessively pier- 
cing. Tlie Romans had left their camp fasting, and without 
taking the least precaution ; whereas tne Car&aginianshad, 
by Hannibal's order, eat and drank plentifully in &eir tents ; 
had got their horses in readiness, rubbed themselves with oil, 
and put on their armour by the fire>side. 

They were thus prepared when the fight began. The Ro- 
mans defended tliemselves valiantly for a considerable time, 
' though they were half spent with hunger, fatigue, and cold ; 
but their cavalry was at last broke and put to flight by the 
Carthaginians, which much exceeded their's in'numbers and 
strength. I'he infantry was soon in great disorder also. The 
soldiers in ambuscade sallying out at a proper time, rushed on 
a sudden upon their rear, and completed the overthrow. A 
body of above 10,000 nien fought resolixtely their way through 
the Gauls and Africans, of whom they m ade a dreadral slaugh- , 
ter ; but as they could neither assist their friends^ nor return 
to the camp, the way to it being cut off bjr the Numidian 
horse, the river and the rain, they retreated m good order to 
Placentia. Most of the rest lost their lives on the banks of the 
river, being trampled to pieces by the elephants and horses. 
Those who escaped went and joined the body above mentioned; 
The next night Scipio retired also to Placentia. The Cartha- 
^niaiis gained a complete victory, and their loss was incon- 
siderable, except that a great number of their horses were 
destroyed by the cold, the rain, and the snow ; and that, of 
all their elephants, they saved but one only. 

* In Spain, the Romans had better success, in this and tlie 
following campaign ; for Cn» Scipio extended his conquests as 
far as the river Ibenis f, defeated Hanno, and took him pri- 
soner. 

.■ . " • •• 

» Ptf yb. U iU.p. 22S, 229. Liv. I. xxi. n. GO, 61. f Or Ebr©, ' 
' E e 
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• Hannibal took the c^portunity, whislt he was in winter- 
quarters, to refresh his tixx)ps, and gam the afibction of the 
BatiTes. For this purpose, after having declared to the pri- 
soners he had taken from the Roman allies, that he was not 
come with the view of making war upon them, but to restore 
the Italians to their liberty, and protect them agamst the Ro- 
mans, he sent them all home to &eir own countries^ without 
requiring the least ransom* 

t The winter was no sooner over, than he set oat towards 
Tuscany ,'whither he hastened his march foftwoimportantrea- 
ams : First, to avoid the ill effects which would arise from ::ie 
ill-will of the Gauls, who were tired with the long stay of the 
Carthaginian army in tlieir territories, and impatient of bear- 
ing the whole buitlen of a war in which they had engaged 
with no other view but to carry it into the country of their 
common enemy. Secondly, that he might increase by some 
bold exploit the reputation of liis arms in the minds of all the 
inhabitants of Italy, by carry mg the war to the very gates of 
Rome ; and at the same time, to.animate afresh his troops, and 
the Gauls his allies, by the plunder of the enemy's lands. But 
in his march over the Appenines, he was overtaken with a 
dreadful storm, which destroyed great numbers of his men. 
The cold, the rain, the wind, and hail, seemed to conspire his 
ruin ; so that the fatigues which the Carthaginians had under- 
gone in crossing the Alps seemed less dreadful than those they 
now suffered. He therefore marched back to Placentia, where 
he again fought Sempronius, who was returned from Rome. 
The less on both sides was very near equal. 

. X Whilst Hannibal was in these winter-quarters, ho hit up- 
on a true Carthaginian stratagem. He was surrounded with 
fickl^ and inconstant nations : the friendslup he had contract- 
ed with them was but of fresh date. He had reason to ap- 
prehend a change in their dl^osition, and consequently that 
attempts would be made upon his life. To secure himself, 
therefore, he got perukes made, and clothes suited to every 
age. Of these he sometimes wore <Mie, sometimes another ; 
and disguised himself so often, that not only such as saw him 
t^;»nsiently, but even his intimate acquaintance could scarce 
know him* 

* \ At Rome Cn. Servihus and C. Flaminius had been ap- 
pointed consuls. Hannibal having a^dvice that the latter was 

• Folyb. p 229. f Liv. I. xxi. n. 58. 

\ Polyb. f. xxi. Liv. I. xxij. n. 1. Appiw- i» Bell. .Ann. b. p. SIS. 
jFolyb.p.230;23l. Liv. I. xxL n. 3. A^«[.l788.- Rort.5?2. 
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advanced ah^ady^as fat as Arretimb, a town of Tttaeany^ re* 
solved to go afid Engage hii» av soon as possible* Two ways 
b^hi^ Sliown him^ he chose 41m ^lortest, though the most troii« 
blesome, nay, almoe^ impassable, by 'reason of a fen which he 
"was forced to go through. Here the array sufifered incredU>le 
hardships^ During four days and Aree nights they inarched 
half way up the leg in water, and consequently could not get 
a moment's sleep. Hannibal himself, who rode upon the only 
elephant he had left, coiild hardly get through* Hifi long 
v^antof sleep, and the thick vapours'which Exhaled from that 
marshj place^ toge^er with the unbealthfiilnessof the season, 
tost him one of hi»eyes« 

BATTLE OF TPBASYMElTt. 

• Hannibal being thus got, afmost unexpectedly , out of this 
dangerous place, refreshed his troops, and thenm'arched and 
pitched his camp between Arretium and Fessulae, in the rich- 
est and most fruitful part of Tuscany. His first endeavours 
were to discover the genius and character of Flaminius, in 
order that he roi^ht take advantage of his foible, which, ac* 
cording to Polybius, ought to be the chief study of a general. 
He was told that Flaminius was greatly conceited of his own 
merit, bold, enterprising, rash, and fond of glory. Taplunge 
him the deeper into th£^ excesses, to_ which he was naturally 
prone f, he mflamed his impetuous spirit, by laying waste and 
burning the wh(^ country, in ills sight. 

< Flaminius was not of a temper to continue inactive in his 
camp, though Hannibal should have lain stilL But when he 
saw the territories of his allies laid waste before his eyes, he 
thought it would reflect dishonour upon him, should he suffer 
Hannibal to ransack Italy without contrcul, and even advance 
to the very waHs of Rome, without meeting any resist»ice. 

He rejected with scorn the prudent counsels of those who 
advised him to wait the arrival of his colleague, and to be sa- 
tisfied for the present with putting a stop to the devastation, 
of the enemy. * 

In the mean time, Hannibal was still advancing towarda 
Rome, having Gortona on. the left hand, and the lake Thra- 
symeni^ on the right. "When he saw that tlie' consul followed 
close afber him, witKthe design to give him battle, by stopping 
hizn in his march-; having ohseryed that the ground was con- 

♦ Polyb. \ Jii.p. 231— 138. 

t Apparebat'terdctter omnia ac prxpropere acturnm. <^icque 
piiuuor>es&et. in sua^vUia, agitaxc '. eum aiqufe irritairt VoMix^ l>sn<* 
Liv* 1. JUiii. n. 3. 
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Tenknt for that porpose^healso begim topiepai« blmaelf fer 
the battle. The lake ThEasjrmeae and the inoimtaiiis of Cor- 
tona form a very narrow defile, which leads uito a lar^^e TaUej, 
lined, on both nd^s, with hills of a conaiderable height, and 
dosed, at the outlet, by a steep hill of difficult access. On this 
hill, Hannibal, after having crossed the valley, came and en- 
camped with the main body of his arm^ ; posting his light- 
armed infimtry in ambuscade upon the hdls on the right, and 
part of his cavalrv behind those on the left, as far almost as the 
entrance of the defile, throng which Flaminius was obliged 
to pass. Accor^aigly, this general, who followed him veiy 
eaeerly, with the resolution to fight him, being c(»ne to the 
defile near the lake, was forced to halt, because night was 
'coming on ; but he entered it the next morning at day-break. 
Hannibal having permitted him to advance, with all his 
forces, above half way through the valley, and seeing the Ro- 
man van-guard pretty near him, he sounded the charge, and 
commanded the troops to come out of their ambuscade, in <»■- 
der tiiat he might attack the enemy, at the same time, from 
all quarters. The reader may guess at the constematiQn 
with which the Romans were seized. 

They were not yet drawn up in order of battle, neither had 
they got their arms in readiness, when thev found themselves 
attacked in front, in rear, and in flank, tn a moment all the 
ranks were put into disorder. Flaminius, alone undaunted in 
so universal a surprise, animates his soldiers both with hbhand 
and voice ; and exhorts them to cut themselves a passage with 
their swords through the midst of the enemy. But the tumult 
which reigned every where, the dreadful shouts of the enemy, 
and a fog that was risen, prevented his being seen or heard. 
However, when the Romans saw themselves surrounded on all 
sides, either by the enemy or the lake, and the impossibility of 
saving their lives by flight, it roused their courag^e, and both 
parties began the fight with astonishing animosity. Their 
fury was so great, that not a soldier in eiuer army perceived 
an earth(}uake, which hap]pened in that country, and buried 
whole cities in ruins. In this confosi(Xi, Flaminius being slain 
by one of tlie Insubrian Gauls, the Romans began to give 
ground, and at last quite ran away. Great numbers, to save 
themselves leaped into the lake, whilM others, climbing over 
the mountains, fell into the enemy's hands whom they strove 
to avoid. Six thousand only cut their way through tiiie con- 
querors, and retreated to a. place of safety ; but the next day 
«iey yrere taken pris^mers. . In tl^s \fsi^ 15,000 Romaas 
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^ere killed., and al^nit 10,000 Scaped to RomC) by different 
Toads* Hannibal sent back the Latins, who were allies of the 
Hoinans^ iatx> their own country, without demanding the least 
ransom. He commanded search to be made for the body of 
Flaminius, in order to give it burial, but, it could not be found* 
He afterwards put his troops into quarters of refreshment, . 
and solemnized the funerals of SO of his chief officers, who 
ivere killed in the battle. He lost in all but 1500 men, most 
of whom were Gauls, . 

Immediate^ after, Hannibal dispatched a courier to Car-, 
thag^, with the news of his good success m Italy. This caus- 
ed the^reatest joy for the present, raised the most promising 
hopes with regard to the mture, and revived the courage <w 
all the citizens. They now prepared with incredible ardour, 
to send into Italy and Spain all necessary succours. 

Rome, on Ae contrary, was filled with universal grief and 
alarm, as soon as the prastor had pronounced from the rostra 
the following words, ^' we have losta^eat battle." The 
senate, studious of nothing but the pubuc welfare, thought 
that in so great a cidamity and so imminent a danger, recourse 
must be had to extraordinary remedies. They therefore ap-^ 
pointed Quintus Fabius dictator, a person as conspicuous for 
his wisdom as his birth. It was the custom' at Rome that the 
moment a dictator \^as nominated, all au^ority ceased, that 
ef the tribunes of the people excepted. M ."Minucius was ap- 
pointed his general of horse. We are now in the second year 
•f the war. 

Hannibal's conduct with respjbTct to fabius. 

* Hannibal, after the battle of Thrasymene? not thinking it 
yet proper to mai-ch directly to Rome, contented himself, in . 
the mean time, with laying waste the country. He crossed 
Umbria and Picemim ; and, after ten days march, arrived in 
the territory of Adriaf. He got a very considerable booty -' 
in this march. Out of his implacable enmity to the Romans, - 
he commanded that all who were able to bear arms should be 
put to the sword ; and meedng no obstacle any where, he ad- 
vanced as far as Apulia ; plundering the countries which lay 
in his way, and carrying desolation wherever he came, in or-, 
der to compel the nations to disengage themselves fix)in their 
alliance with the Romans ; and to show all Italy, that Rome it» : 
self, now quite dispirited, yielded him the victory. . 

• I'olyb. I. xxiij. p. 239—255. Liv. I. xxii. n. ^30. 
t A sjnull town w)uch gave name to the Adriatic >ea. 
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' Fabius^ followed hf Minockis and four leg^knis,- had mart}!- 
ed from Rome in quest of the enemy, but with a firm resdla- 
tion not to let him take tlie least advantage, nor- lo adyance 
One step till he had fi rst reconnoitred erery place ; nor hazard 
a battle till he should be sure of success. 

As soon as both rxrmies were in sight, Hannibal,, to terrify 
the Roman forces, offered them battle, by advancing Tcry near 
the iatr^Achments of their. camp. But finding erenry thing 
quiet there, he retired ; bUming, in appear^uice, theoiitwai*d 
eowardiceof the enemy, whom he opbnaded with hiaving at 
Hst lost that valour so natural to their ancestors ; but {retted 
inwardly, to find be had to do with a general of so different a 
^nius from Sempronios and Flaminius ; and that the Romans, 
lastructed by their defeat, had at last made choice of a com- 
mander capable vt 0}>pi[)8ing^HannibaL . 

• From this mon^c^it he precelvcdthat the dictator wodA flbt 
\A formidable to him by th<^ bo^ness of hh^ attacks, but: by 
the prudence und regularity of 'his ooodact, whach mig^t per*' 
plcxand emUaiTau^shim- very nnichw The onlycirGiHiistaace 
we now wanted to know was,* whether the new genemlhad re^ 
solution enough to plirsMS steac^ly the plan he ^ see^nied to have 
l^d downi He endeavoured therefore to rouse hinn^ hy Ids 
frequent removals from place to ptace^ by laying waste the 
lands, plundering the cities, and biirning theviEages and towns. 
He, at otfie time, would ranse his camp with the otmdst preci- 
pitatbn ;- aad at another,' stop short in some viidley out ^ the 
common rout, to try whether he could not surprise hhnrinthe 
plain. However, Fabius. still kept his troops. on hills, but 
without losing si^t of Hannibal; never approachmg near 
eftough to come to an engagement ; nor yet keeping at such a 
distance as might give him an opportmiity of escaping him. 
He never suffered his soldiers to stir out of the camp, except to 
fisrage, and on those occasions, not without a numerous cimvoy. 
If ever he engaged^ it was only in slight skirmishes, and so 
Yi»ycintaously, that liis troops had always the advantage. By 
this condutt he revived, by insensible^degrecs, the courage of 
the soldiers, which the loss of three batdes had entirely damp- 
ed; and enabled them to rely, astlieyhad formerly done, on 
their v^ourand good success. * . ' 

Hannibal, having got immensely rich spoils in Campania, 
where he had resided a considerable time, left it, with his arm^, 
in order that he might not consume the provisions he had laid 
up, and which he reserved for the winter season. Beides, he 
ftould no longer continue in a- country of gardens and vine- 
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jWLvSsy wliicb were mote agreeable to the e^t^ than useiiil fat 
the subaysteace of an army ; a ct^uiitry where he would ha>!e 
been forced to take up his winter -quarters, among marslieii, 
Tock^.andiEUidiSt during which the Romans would have drawii 
r plentiiiil supp^ie^ from Capua, and the richest parts of Italy. 
He therefore resolved to settle elsewhere. 

Fabws natuf ally supposed that Hannibal would he obliged 
to return the same way hex^ame, and that he might easily an- 
Bcy him during his march. He began by throwing a consi- 
derable body of troops into, and thereby securing Casiliuum^ 
. a. small town situated on the Vulturnus, which separated the 
territoriesof Phajemum from those of Capua : he afterwards 
detached 400 men to go .and seize the <n]ly narrow pass 
throu^ which Hannibal could conte out^ and then, accord- 
lng.to his usual custom, posts himself with the remainder cf 
^e aniKr on the hills adjoining to the road. 
-The Carthaginians arriye, and encamp i^ the plain at the 
. foot of the mountains. And now the crafty Carthaginian fails 
into the same snare he had laid for Flaminius at the defile of 
'Thrasymene ; and it seemed impos.sible for him ever to extri- 
cate Mmself out of this difficulty, there being but ore outlet, 
ef which the Romans were possessed, Fabius, fancying him- 
. self sure of his prey, was only contriving how to seize it. He 
Battered himself with tlie^ probable hopes of putting an end to 
. the war by this single battle. Nevertheless, he thought fit to 
defer the attack till the next day. 

Hannibal perceived that * his own ailifices were now era- 
ployed against him. It b in such junctures as, these, that a ge- 
. neral has need of great presence of mind, and unusual forti- 
tude, to view danger in its utmost extent,, without bciKg struck 
with the least dread, and to find out sure and histant expedi- 
ents without deliberating. Immediately tlie Carthaginiim ge- 
neral caused 2000 oxen to.be got together, and ordered small 
bundles of vine-branches to be tied to their horns. He then 
commanded Rebranches to be set on lire in the dead of night, 
and the oxen to be driven with violence to the top of the lulls 
where the Romans were encamped. As soon as tliose crea- 
tures felt the flame, the pain putting them in a rage, they 
flew up and down on all sides, and set fire to the shrubs and 
bushes they met in their way. This squadron, of a new kind, 
was sustained by a good number of light-armed soldiers, who 
liad orders to seize upon the summit of the mountain, and to 



* Kec Annibalciii fefellit suis teartibus pett. Li\ 
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charge the enemy in case^ey should meet ^enk. AH thrngs 
hapf^ned which Hannibal had foreseen. The Ronums, who 
guarded the defile, seeing the fires spread over the failla which 
were above theroy and imag;ining that it was Hannibal making 
his escape by torch-light, quit their post, and nm op to the 
mount^ns to oppose his passage. The main body of the armf 
not knowing what to think of ail this tamnlt, and Fafains him- 
self not darmg to stir, as it was excesnvely dark, €or fear of a 
surprise, waits for tberetom of the day. Hannibal seizes ttiis 
Opportunity, marches his troops and the spcnls through the de- 
file which was now unguardec^ and rescues his airoy out of a 
snare in which, had F&iosbeen but a little more vigorocB, it 
would either have been destroyed, or at least very much weak- 
ened. It is glorious for a man to turn his very errors to his 
advantage, and make them subservient to his repotatian. 

The Cartha^nan army returned to Apuha, still pursued 
<and harassed by the Romans. The dictator being oUiged to 
take a journey to Rome on account of some religious ceremo- 
nies, earnestly entreated bis general of horse before his de- 
parture, not to fight during his absence. However, Minucius 
did not regard either his advice or his entreaties ; but the very 
first opportunity he had, whilst part of Hannibal's troc^ were 
foraging, he charged the rest and gained some advantage. 
He immediately sent advice of this to Rome, as if he had db- 
' tained a considerable victory. The news of this, with what 
had just before happened at the passage of the defile, raised 
complaints and murmurs s^inst the slow and timorous circum- 
spection of Fabius. In a word, matters were cartied so £ar, 
that the Roman peqile gave his general of horse an equal au- 
thority with Mm; athing unheard of before^ The dictator 
was upon the road when he received advice of this s for he had 
left Rome, in order tliat he might not be an eye-witness of 
what was contriving against him. His constancy, however, 
was not shaken. lie was very senable, that though his au- 
thority in the command was divided, yet his skill in the art of 
war was not so*. Tliis soon became manifest. 

Minucius, grown arrogant at tiie advantage he had gained 
over his colleague, propo«ied that each should command a day 
alternately, or even a Icmger time ; but Fabius rejected this 
proposal, as it would have exposed the whole army to danger, 
whilst under the command of Minucius. He therefore chose 



* Satis fidens haudquaquam cun imperii jure artem imperandl 
aequatam. Liv. 1. xxiL a. 26. 
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Co divide the troops, in order that it might be in his power to 
preserve at least that part which should fall to his share. 

Hannibal, fully informed of all that passed in the Roman 
camp, was overjoyed to hear of this dlssention of the two com- 
manders. He therefore laid a snare for the rash Minucius, 
who accordingly plunged headlong into it, and engaged the 
enemy on an eminence, in which an ambuscade was concealed. 
But "his tro(^s being soon put into disorder, were just upon 
the point of being cut to pieces, when Fabius, alarmed by the 
sudden outcries of the wounded, called aloud to his soldiers, 
^< let us hasten to the assistance of Minucius ; let us fly and 
** snatch the victory from the enemy, and extort from our 
** feUow-citizens a confessioo^of their fault." This succour 
was very seasonable, and compelled Hannibal to sound a re- 
treat The latter, as he was retiring, said, ^' that the cloud 
♦* which had been long hovering on the summit of the moun- 
J^ tains, ha4 at last burst with a loud crack, and caused a mighty 
*"** storm." So important and seasonable a service done by the 
dictator, opened the eyes of Minucius. He accordingly ac- 
knowledged his error, returned immediately to his duty and 
obedience, and shewed, that it is sometimes more glorious to 
know how to atone for a fault than not to have committed it. 

THE STATE OF AFFAIRS IN SPAIN. 

• In the beginning of this campai^, Cu. Scipio, having 
suddenly attacked the Carthaginian fleet commanded by Ha- 
milcar, defeated it, and took 25 ships, with a great quantity* 
of rich spoils. This victory made the Romans sensible that 
they ought to be particularly attentive to the affairs of Spain, 
because Hannibal could draw considerable supplies both of 
men and money from that country. Accordingly they sent a 
fleet thither, the command whereof was given to P. Scipi*, 
who, after his arrival in Spain, having joined his brother,' did 
the commonwealth very great service. Till that time the Ro- 
mans had never ventured beyond the Ebro. They then were 
satisfied with their having gained the friendship of the nation^ 
situated between that river and Italy, and confirming it by 
aPJances ; but under Publius they crossed the Ebro^ and car- 
ried their arms much farther up into the country. 

The circumstance which contributed most to promote their 
affairs was the treachery of a Spaniard in Sa|;untum. Han- 
nibal had left there the children of the most distinguished fa- 

• Polyb. I. iii.'p. 245—250. Liv. I. audi. n. 19—22. 
Vol. I. F f 
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milies in Spain, whom he had taken as hostages. Abtloxfor 
8o this Spaniard was called, persuaded Bostar, the governor of 
the city, to send back these young men into their country, m 
order by that means to attach the inhabitants more firmly to 
the Carthapnian interest. He himself was charged with this 
commission. But he carried them to the Romans, who after- 
wards delivered them to their relations, and, by so acc^ytable 
a present, acquired their amity. 

THE BATTLE OF CANNA« 

• 'The next spring, C. Tercntiur Varro, and JL. .ffimilins 
Paulus, were chosen consuls at Rome. In^this campaign, whidi 
was the third of the second Funic war, the Ronorans did what 
had never been practised before, Tiz. to compose the army of 
ei^t legions, each consi^ing of 5000 men, exclusive of the 
allies : for, as we have already observed, the Romans never 
raised but four legions, each of whiclkconsisted of about 4000 
foot and 300 horse f. They neVer, except on the most im- 
portant occasions, made them consist of 5000 of the one, and 
400 of the other. As for the troops of the allies, their in&ntry 
was equal to that of the legions, but they had three Umes as 
many horse. Each of the consuls had commonly half the 
troops of the allies, with two legions, in order for them to act 
sepamteiy ; and all these forces were veryseldom used at the 
same time, and in the same expedition. Here the Romans 
hM not only four, but eight legions, so imxK>rtant did the af- 
fair appear to them. The senate even tliought fit, that the 
two consuls of the foregoing year, Servilius. and Attilius, 
should serve in the army as proconsuls ; but the latter could 
not go into the field by reason of his great age* 

Varro, at his setting out from Rome, had declared openly, 
that he would fall upon the enemy the very first opportuni^, 
and put an end to the war ; adding, that it would never be 
terminated so long as men of the character of Fabi^ should 
be at the head of the Roman armies. An advantage which he 
gained over the Carthaginians, of wh«^m near 1700 were kill- 
ed, greatly increased his boldness and arrogance. As for 
Hannibal, he considered this loss as a real advantage ; being 
persuaded that it would serve as a bait to the consul's rashness, 
and prompt him on to a battle, which he wanted extremely. 

• A. M. 3789. A. Rom. 533. Polyb. I. iii.p 255—268. I/iv 
l.xxii. n. 34—54. 
'^ t Pol/bius supposes only 200' horse in each legion : but J. Lipsiua 
thinks that this is a mistake either of the author or transcriber. 
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It was afterwards known that Hannibal was reduced to such 
a. scarcity of provisons that he could not possibly have sub- 
sisted ten days longer. The Spaniards were already meditftt' 
ing to leave him. S6 that there would have been an end of 
Hannibal and his army, if his good fortune had not thrown a 
Varro in his way. 

Both armies having often removed from place to place came 
in sight of each other near Cannx, a little town in Apulia, 
situated on the river Aufidus. As Hannibal was encamped in 
a level open country, and his cavalry much superior to that of 
the Romans, :^railius did not think proper to engage in such 
a plice. ' He was for drawing the enemy into an irregular 
spot, "where theinfeintry might have the gi^eatest share in the 
action : but his collea^e, who was wholly unexperienced, 
was of a contrary jopinion. such is the inconveniency of a 
divided command ; jealousy, a disparity of tempers, op a diver- 
sity of views, seldom failing to create a dissension between the 
two generals. 

The troops on each side were for some time contented with 
slight skirmishes ; but at last, one day when Vavro had the 
command, for the two consuls took it by turns, preparatit>ns 
were made on both sides for battle, ^^milius had not been 
consulted ; yet though he extremely' disapproved the conduct 
of his colleague, as it^was not in his power to prevent it, he 
seconded him to the utmost. 

Hannibal, after having made his soldiers observe, that, being 
superior in cavalry, thej cobld not possibly have pitched upon 
a better spot for fighting had it been left to their choice :— 
"Return then," says he, "thanks to the gods for having 
** brought the enemy hither, Chat you* may triumph over them, 
" and thank me also, for having reduced the Romans to a ne- 
" cessitjr of coming to an engagement. After three great 
*< victories, won successively, is not the remembrance of your 
*• own actions sufficient to inspire you Witli courage ? By the 
** former battles you are become masters of the open country, 
" but this will put you in possession of all the cities, and I pre- 
" sume to say it, of all the riches and power of the Romans. 
** It is not words that we want, but action. I trust in the 
*f gods that you shall soon see my promises verified." 

TTie two armies were very unequal in number. That of 
the Romans, including the allies, amounted to 80,000 foot, 
and a little above 6000 horse ; and that of the Carthaginians 
consisted but of 40,000 foot, all well disciplined, and of 10,000 
horse. ^miliu9 commanded the right wing of the Romans, 
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Varro the left, and Servilius, one of the consuls of the last 
year was posted in the centre. Hannibal, who had the art of 
taking all advantages, had posted himself so as the wind Vul- 
tumus *, which rises at certain stated times, should blow di- 
rectly in the faces of the Romans during the fight, and cover 
them with dust ; Then keeping the river Aufidus on his left, 
and polling his cavalry on the wings, her formed his main body 
of the Spanish and Gallic infantry, which he posted m the 
centre, wiUi half the African heavy-armed foot on their right, 
and half on their left, on the same line with the cavalry. His 
army being thus drawn up, he put himself at the head of the 
Spanish and Gallic infantry ; and having drawn them out of 
the line, advanced to begin the battle, rounding his front as 
he advanced nearer the enemy ; and extending his flanks in the 
shape of a h^ moon, in order that he might leave no interval 
between his pnain body and the rest of the line, which con- 
sisted of the heavy-armed infantry, who had not moved from 
tkeirposts. . 

The fight soon began, and the Roman legions that were jn 
the wings, seeing their centre warmly attacked, advanced to 
charge the enemy in flank. Hannibal's main body, altera 
brave resistance, finding themselves furiously attacked on all 
sides, gave way, being overpowered by numbers, and retired 
through the interval they had left in the centre of the line. 
The Romans having pursued them thither with eager confu- 
sion, the two wings of the African infantry, which was fresh, 
well armed, and iji good order, wheeled about on a sudden to- 
wards that void space in which the Romans, who were already 
fatigued had thrown themselves in disorder ; and attacked 
them vigorously on both sides, without allowing them time to 
recover themselves, or leaving them ground to draw up. In 
the mean time the two wings of the cavalry, having defeated 
those of the Romans, which were much interior to them, and 
in order to pursue the broken and scattered squadrons, having 
left only as many forces as were necessary to keep them from 
rallying, advanced and charged the rear of the Roman infantry, 
which being sun-ounded at once on every side by the enemy's 
horse and foot, was all cut to pieces, after having fought with 
unparalleled bravery. iEmilius, being covered with wounds 
he had received in the fight, was afterwards killed by a body 

• A violent burning wind, blovying sn«*h-south-east, which, in 
this flat and sandy country, raised cloudj^of hot dust, and blinded and 
choked the Romans. 
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of the enemy to whom he was not known ; and "with him two 
quaestors, 21 military tribunes, many Who liad been ^thet* con- 
suls or praetors, Servilius, one of the last year*s'c5nsuls, Minu- 
(nus, the late general to the horse to Fabiusjl and 80 senators* 
Above 70,000 men fell in this battle • ; and th<i Carthagini- 
ans, so gp-eat was their fury f? did not give over the slaughteri 
till Hannibal, in the very heat of it, called out to them seve** 
ral times^ "istop, soldiers; spare the vanquished." Terf thou- 
sand men, who had been left to guard the camp, surrendered 
themselves prisoners of war after the battle. Varrb the con- 
sul retired to Venusia, with only 70 horse ; and ab^ut 4000 
men escaped into the neighbourmg cities. Thus HanAibal 
remained master of the field, he being chiefty indebted for 
this^ as well as for his former victories, to the superiority of 
hifJ cavalry over that of the Romans. He lost 4000 Gauls, 
• 1590-Spaniards aid Africans, and 200 horse. 

Maharbalj one of t^e Carthaginian generals, advised Han- 
nibal to march directly to Rome, promising him, that within 
-five days they should isup in the capitol. Hannibal answering 
' that it Was'an affair wl^ich required mature examination ; ** I 
'** see/' replies Maharbal, " that the gods have not endowed 
-** the same iimn with all talents. * You, Hannibal, know how 
*< to conquer, but not t6 make the best use of a victory^." 
' It is pretended that this delay saved Rome and the empire. 
Many authors^- and' among the rest Livy, charge Hanhibal on 
this occasion as guilty t)f a capital error. But others, more 
reserved, fire not for condemning without evident proofe, so 
renowned a general, who, in th^ rest of his conduct, was never 
wanting^ either in prudence to make his choice of the beSt ex- 
pedients, or in readiness to put his designs in execution. They 
besides, are inclined to judge favourably of him' fropi the au- 
thority^ or at least, the silence of Polybius, who^ s|Sealdngof 
Jthc meraoraWe consequences of this celebrated battle,^ slays, 
that the Garthagmians were firmly persuaded that they should 
^>osses8 themselves of Rome at the first assaiilt r But then he 
does i^ot ntention*how this could possibly have beeil effected, 
as that city wasii verypopulousj^ warlike, stroiiglyfbrtifie'd^ and 
defended with a garrisdn of two legions ; nor does he any 

• Livy lessens very much the number of the slain, making them 
mmount but to about 43,000.. But Poly bius ought rather to he beli^eU. 

f Duo maximiexerci'Usexsi ad hostium satietutem, donec^Aimi- 
bal diceret mUiti suo ; Parce ferro. Flor. 1. i. c. 6. 

^ Turn Ntaharbal : -Non omni mroirum eidemDif dedere. Vin- 
cere scis, Annibal, victoria uti nescis. Liv.l. xxii. n.51. 
F f 2 
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where give the least hint that soch a project was feasible, or that 
Hannibal did wrong in not attempting to pat it in executicm. 

And indeed if we examine matters more narrowly, we shall 
find that, according to the common maxims of war, it could 
not be undertaken. It is certain that Hannibal's whole in- 
' fantry before the battle amounted but to 40,000 men ; and 
as 6000 of tliese had been slsun in the action, and, doubtless, 
"mai^y more either wounded or disabled, there could remain but 
26 or 27,000 foot fit for service. Now this number was not 
sufficient tp invest so large a city as Rome, which had a river 
running through it, nor to attack it in form, because th^ had 
neither engines, ammunition, nor any other things necessary 
* ' for carrying on a siege * ; for want of the»s, Hannibal, even 
after his victory at Thrasyroene, miscarried in his attempt 
upon Spoletum ; and soon after the t>attle of Canna&, was 
forced to raise the siege of a little nameless city f. It cannot 
be denied, but that, had he miscarried on the present occa- 
sion, nothing less could have been expected, but that he must 
have been irrecoverably lost. However, to form a just judg- 
ment of this matter, a man ought to be a soldier, and should 
perhaps l^^ve been upon the spot This is an old dispute, on 
which none but those who are perfectly well skilled in the art 
of war should pretend to give their opinion. 

\ Soon after the battle of Cann», Hannibal dispatched his 
brother Mago to Carthage with the news of his victory ; and 
' at the same time to demand succours, in order that he might 
be enabled to put an end to the war. Mago being arrived, 
made, in full senate, a lofty speech, in which he extolled his 
brother's exploits, and displayed the j^at advantages he had 
gained over the Romans : and, to give a more lively idea of 
the greatness of the victory, by speaking in some measure to 
the eye, he poured out in the middle of tiie senate, a bushel { 
of gold rings, which had been taken fh>m the fingers of such 
of the Roman nobility as had fallen in the battle of Cannae. 
He concluded with demanding money, provisions, and fresh 
troops. All the spectators were struck with an extraordinary 
joy ;. upon which Imilcon, a great stickler for Hannibal, fancy- 
ing he now had a fair apportunity to insult Hanno, the qhief 



* Liv. 1. xzi- n* 9. Ibid. 1. 3tziu. n. 18. f CasUinum. 

i Liv. 1. xxiii. n. 11 — 14. 

ft Pliny 1. xxxiii. c. 1. says, that there were three bushels sent to 
Carthage. Livy observes, that ^ome authors make thena amount to 
three bushels and a half ; but he thinks it most probable that there 
wasbnt one, I. xxxiii. n. 12. Flonu> 1 ii. c. 16. makes it two bushels. 
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of the contrary factka, a^ked him wb^thorhe was still dteatit^ 
fied with the war they were carr^in|; on agaiaat the.RomanSi 
and was for having Hannibal deUveted.up to them ? HannO, 
without discovering the least emotion repUed, thathe was stHl 
of the same mind ; and that the victories they ao much boast- 
ed, suppo^ng theip real, could not give him joy but only In 
prop(^tion as they should be made svU>8ervieiit to an advan- 
tageous peace : he then undertook to> prove, that the mighty 
exph»ts on which they insisted so much, were wholly chime- 
rical and imaginary. " I have tut to pieces," says he, oonti^^ 
nuing Mago's ^)eech, ^^ the Roa^an armies : — Send.me some 
<( troops :«--What more could you ask had you been c(»iquer- 
«< ed ?-^I have twice seized upon the enemy's camp, fioU, no 
^* doubt, of provisions of^ every kind»-— Send me proyisions 
^^ and money. — CoiM you have talked otherwise had you lost 
<< your camp^" He then asked Mago, whether any of the 
Latin nations were come over to Haimibal, and whether the 
Romans had made him any proposals of peace ? To this Mago 
answering in the negative, ** I then perceive," replied Han- 
no, " that we are no farther advanced than when Hannibal 
** first landed'in Italy." The inference he drew from hence 
was, that neither men nor money ought to be sent. But Han- 
nibal's faction prevailirig at that time, no regard was paid to' 
Hanno's remonstrances, which were considered merely as 
the efiectof prejudice and jealousy ; and accorduigly orders 
were given for levying the supplies of men and money which 
Hannibal require. Mago set out immediately for Spain, to 
raise 24,000 foot, and 4000 horse in that country ; but tiiese le- 
vies were afterwards stopped, and sent another way ;, so ea- 
ger was the contrary faction to oppose the designs of a gene- 
ral whom they utterly abhorred. * Whereas, in Rome, a 
consul who had Hed was thanked because he had not despair- 
ed of the commonwealth ; at Carthage, people were almost 
angry with HanniiSal for being victorious. But Hanno could 
never forgive him the advantages he had gained in this war, 
because he had undertaken it in opposition to his counsel. 
Thus, being more jealous for the honour of his own opinions 
than for the good of his country, and a greater enemy to the 
Carthaginian general than to the Romans, he did all that lay 
in his power to prevent future, and to^ruin past successes. . 

HANNIBAL TAKES UP HIS WINTER CHARTERS IN CAPUA* 

t The battle of Canns subjected the most powerful nations 
* De St. Evrem. f X*iv« 1. xxxiii. n, 4r-)-18. 
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' niMLf td Hannibal, ^drew over^tb'his mtferck Graiciar'Mar- 
na'*i With the city ttf Tfcrentnm ; aiid so wrested from tdc 
Romtas theil^nit)at emeieTtt aUies, a^one wh^in the Capuans 
•hidd the first rank. Tto' citf, by tke fertility ctf its56c&, its 
Iwttmtageoua ^tnji^pti, and th^ bles^ngs of along peace^ had 
■ Yoee ta'gifeat Vieatthf and (jowcK Lnxuiy, and a flow of -plea- 
-MTes, the usual attendants on wealth, had corrupted Che minds 
^f all its' eitisens,' who, from theft natural inclination were 

- but too mucih inclined t6 volnptuixisniess and all excesses. 

- ' fiannibal + Aiad6 choice ot this city for his winter quarters, 
Ifore it-was that his idlers, who had sustained the m^tgriev- 

- oiu tdls, and bravled the most formidabl^angers, were over- 
thrown by delip^hts and a profusion of i^ things, into which 
they {dunged with the greater eagerness as they till thenliad 
•been strangers to them. Their courage was-so greatly cner- 
Tated in this bewitching retiremfent, Uiat all their after efforts 
were owing rather to the lame and splendour of their former 

• victories than to their present strength. When Hannibal 
-marched his forces out of the city, one would have taken Qiem 
for other men, and the reverse cf those who had so lately 
marched into it Accustomed, during the winter season, to 
-commodious lodgings, to ease and plenty, they were no longer 
able to bear hunger, thirst, long marches, watchings, and the 
other tolls of war ; not to mention that all obedience, all dis- 
cipline 'were entirely laid aside. 

I only transcribe on this occasion fh>ni Livy, who, if he 
mayb^ credited, thinks Hannibal($ stay at Capua a reproach 
•to liis conduct, and pretends that he there was guilty of an 
•infinitely greater error than when he neglected t» march di- 
-rectly to Rome after the battle of Cannae : for this delay J, 
-says Livy, might seem only to have retarded his victory ; 
"Whereas thislast misconduct renderedhlm absolutely incapable 
lofevc^r' defeating the enemy. In a word, Marcellus observed 

*^Caet«rum quum Grapci omnem fere oram maritimam Coloniis 
suis, e Graecia deductis, ohsiderenr, Sec. But after the Greeks l|ad, 
ky their colonies,^ possessed themselves of alJ the mantime coast, this 
very country, together with Sicily, was called Grsecia Magna, &c. 
Cluver. Geograph 1. iii.c.oO; , j .\ - . - 

* flbi partem raajorem hiemis exercitttm m tectis habuit; adyersus 
omnia humana mala saepe ac dui durantem, bonis inexpert limarque 
insuemm. Itaque quos Dulla miali yicerat vis, peididere uinaia bpna 
ac voiuptates immodicae, et eo ifhpensius,'qua avldius ex insoleucia in 
eas se merserant.. Liv.l. xxiii. n^l8. .' . 

I Ilia enim cunctatio distulisse i:.:odo victoriam videri potuit, hie 
error vires ademisse ad vincendum. . Liv. 1. xziii. n. Id. 
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judiciously afterwards, Capua was to the Carthaginians and 
their general what * Cannx had been to the Romans. There 
their martial genius, their love of discipline, were lost : there 
their former fame, and their almost ceitain hopes %i future 
glory, vanished at once. And indeed, from thenceforth the 
. affairs of Hannibal advanced to tlieir decline by swift steps ; 
fortune declared in favour (rf prudence, and victory seemed 
now reconciled to the Romans. 

I know not whether Livy has reason to impute all these 
\ fatal qonsequences to the delicious abode of Capua. If we ex- 
aoune carefully all the circumstances of this history, we shall 
scarce be able to persuade ourselves that the little progress 
which was afterwards made by thfe arms of Hannibal ought ' 
to be ascribed to Capua. It might, indeed, have been one 
cause, but this would be a veiy inconsiderable one : and the' 
bravery with which the forces of Hannibal afterwards defeat- 
ed the armies of consuls and praetors ; the toyrns t^iey took 
ev^ in sightof the Romans ; their jnsdntaimng their conquests . 
so vigorouky, and staving 14 years after this in Italy, in spite' 
of the Romans ; all these circumstances may induce us to be-' 
Ueve that Livy lays too great a stress on the delights of Capua. 

The real cause of the decay of Hannibal's affairs was owing 
to his want of necessary recruits and succours from Carthage, 
t After Ma^'s speech, the Carthaginian senate had judged it 
necessary, m order for the carrying on the conquests in Italy, 
to send thither a considerable reinforcement of Numidian horse j 
40 elephants, and 1000 talents; and to hire, in Spain, 20,0QO 
foot, and 4000 horse, to reinforce their armies in Spain and 
Italy. \ Nevertheless, Mago could obtain an orderbut for 
12,000 foot, and 2200 horse : and even when he was just 
going to march to Italy with an army so much inferior to 
that which had been promised him, he was countermanded, 
and sent to Spain. So that Hannibal, after these mighty pro- 
mises, hadneither infantry, cavsdry, elephants, nor money sent 
him ; but was left to his shifts. His army was ntfw reduced 
to 26,000 foot, and 9000 horse. How could it be possible for 
him, . with so inccmsiderable an army to seize, in an enemy's 
country, on all the advantageous posts ; to awe his new allies, 
to preserve his odd conquests and form new ones ; and to keep 

• Cnpuam Annibali Cannas fuisse j ihi virtntem bellicam, ibi mi- 
litatcn disciplinarn. ibi prxterici temporia famani, ibi spem futuri 
extinctam. Liv. 1. xxiii. n. 45. 

t Liv. 1. xxiii. n. 13. r % Ibid. n. 32. 
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the field, with advantage, against two armies of the Romans 
which were rccniited every year ? Tliis was the true cause of 
the declension of Haimibal's affairs, and of the ruin of those 
of Carthage. Was the part where Polybius treated this sub- 
ject extant, we doubtless should find that he lays a greater 
stress on this cause than on the luxurious delights of Capua. 

THE TRANSACTIONS RELATING TO SPAIN AND 
SARDINIA. 

*^ * The two Scipio's continued in the cdmniand of Spainy arid 
their arms >vete making a corisidferable progress there, when 
Asdrubal, who alone seemed able to cope with thfem, received 
orders fi'om Carthage, to march into Italy, t6 thetclief of his 
brother. Befoi-e he left Spain, he Writ to the senate, to" con- 
vince them of the absolute necessity of their sending a general 
in his stead, who had abilities sufficient for opposing the Ro- 
mans. Imflcon wafe thcttefore feent thitlier with an ^rttiy ; atid 
Asdrubal'set out up6n his march with' his, in'Crder to go and 
join his brother. The n^fWs of his departure was no sooner 
known, but the 'greatest ^pjirt of Spain was subjected by the 
Scipio's. These two generals, aiiiiiifated by such signal sucCefes, 
resolved to prevent him, if possible; from .leaving Spain. Thjey 
cft>nsidered t\\t danger to which'the R»mantf wouldbe exposed, 
if, being scarce able to resist Hamiibal only, they should be at- 
tached by the two brothers, at the head of two powferftii ar- 
ihies. Tliey tJierefbre pursued Asdrubal, and coming up with 
that general, forced hi m to fi^ght, against his inclination. As- 
drubal was overc6me ; and, so far frorii being able to cdntamie 
his march f6r Italy, he found that it would be impossible' fbr 
him to continue with any safety in Spain. 

'The Carthagirtians had tia better success in-Sardinia, De- 
signing to take advantage of some i^ebellions they had foment- 
ed in that dciintry, tliey 16st 12,000 men irt a battle fou^t 
against the Remans, who took a still greater number of pri- 
soners, among whom were Asdrubal, surnamed Calvus, Han- 
no, and Mago f, who Were distinguished by their biftli as well 
as military expl6its. ^ 

THE ILL SUCCESS OF HANNIBAL. — SIXGES OF CAPUA 
AND ROME. V 

f FromHaninlbal's abode in Capua,the Carthaginian affairs 
in Italy no longer supported their reputation. M. Marcellus, 

♦AM. 3790, A, Ro». 53^. Liv. 1. xxiii. n. 26--30--32--4O, 41. ' 
t Not Hannibal's brother. 

i A. M. 37G1. A. Horn. 535: L'v.L xxiii. n. 41^6. 1, xxv.n. 22. 
xxvi. n. 5 — 16. 
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first as praetor, and afterwards as consul, had contributed very 
much to this revolution. He harrasaed Hannibal's army on 
every occasion, seized upon his quarters, forced him to raise 
sieges, and even defeated him in several engagements ; so that 
he was called the sword of Rome, as Fabius had before been 
named its buckler. 

* But what most aflfected the Carthaginian general was to 
see Capua besieged by the Romans. In order therefore to 
preserve his reputation among the allies, by a vigorous support 
of those who held the chief rank as such, he flew to the relief 
of that city, brought forward his forces, attacked the Romans, 
and fought several battles to oblige them to raise the siege. 
At last, seeing all his measures defeated, f he marched hastily 
towards Rome, in order to make a powerful diversion. - He 
had some hopes, in case he could have an opportunity, in the 
first constci-nation, to storm some part of tlie city, of vlvaw- 
ing the Roman; generals, with all their forces from the siege of 
Capua, to the relief of their capital ; at least he flattered him- 
self^ that if, for the sake of continuing the siege, they should 
divide their forces, their weakness might tlien offer an occa- 
sion, either to the Capuans or himself, of engaging and defeat- 
ing them. Rome was stmck, but not confounded. A pro- 
posal being made by onc-of the senators, to recall all the ar- 
xaies to succour Rome, Fabius declared, that | it would be 
shameful . in th^m to be terrified, and forced to change their 
measures upon every motion of Hannibal. They therefore con- 
tented themselves with only recalling part of the army, and 
one of the generals, Q. Fulvius the proconsul, from the siege. 
Hannibal, after making some devastations, diew up his army 
in order of battle before the city, and the consul did the same. 
Both sides were preparing to signalize themselves in a battle, 
of which Rome was to be the recompence, when a violent 

. storm obliged them to separate. They were no sooner re- 
turned to their respective camps, but the face of the heavens 
grew calm and serene. The same happened fi*equently after- 
wards; insomuch that Hannibal, believing that there was 
something supernatural in the event, said, according to Livy, 
thai sometimes ( his own wiU, and somtimes fortune, would 
not suffer him to take Rome. 

• A. M .1793. A. Rom. 537. f A. M. 3794. A. Rom. 538. 
. I Flagitiosum esse tcrreri ac •trcumagi ad omnes Anni BaU» com- 
tAinationes. Liv. 1. xxvi. n. 8. 

$ Audita vox Annibalis fertur, Potiundae sibi urbis RomaCf modo 
mentem non dari, modo fortiuiam. i.iv. i. }Ul\u n. H. 
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But the circumstance which most surprised and intimidated 
him, was the news, that whilst he lay encamped at one of the 
|;ates at Rome, the Romans had sent out recruits for the army 
m Spain at another gate ; and, at the same time, disposed of 
the ground whereon his can^ was pitched, notwithstanding 
which It had been sold for its full value. So barefaced a ccn- 
tempt stung Hannibal to the quick. : he therefore, on the other 
side, exposed to sale the shops of the goldsmith's round the fo- 
rum. After this brayado he retired, and, in his march, phm- 
dered the rich temple of the goddess Feronia*. 

Capua, thus left to itself, held out but verv little longef. 
After that such of the senators as had the chief hand in the 
revolt, and consequently could not expect any quarter from 
the Romans, had put themselves to a truly tragical deathf. 
The city surrendered at discretion. The success of the siege, 
whTch, by the happy consequences where with it wasatt^ided, 
proved decisive, and gave the Romans a visible superiority' 
over the Carthaginians, displayed, at the same time, how 
formidable the power of the Romans was, \ when they under 
took to punish their perfidious allies ; and the feeble protection 
which Hannibal co\Ud a£R>rd his friends, at a time when they 
most wanted it. 

THE DEFEAT ANDDEATH OF THE TWO SCIPIo's IN SPAIN. 

^ The face of affairs was verjj much changed in Spain. The 
Carthaginans had three armies in that country ; one ccMnmand- 
ed by Asdrubal, the son of Gisgo ; tlie second by Asdrobal, 
son of Hamilcar ; and a third under Mago, who had joined 
tlie first Asdrubal. The two Scipio's, Cneus and PuWus, 

• Feronia was the godde&s of groves, and there was one with a 
teraple in it, dedicated to her, at the foot of the mountain Soracte. 
StnU>o, speaking of the grave where this goddess was worshipped, 
says, tliat a sacrifice was offered annually to her in it ; and that her 
votaries, inspired by this goddess, walkec^ unhurt over burning coals. 
There are still extant some medals of Augustus, in which this god- 
dess is represented with a crown on her head. 

\ Villius Virius, the chief of this conspiracy, after having repre- 
sented to the Capuan setiate, the severe treatment which his country 
might expect from the Romans, prevailed with 37 senators to ||^ with 
bim.to his hou^e, where, after eating a plentiful dinner, and heating 
themselves with wine, they all drank poison. 'I'hen, taking their 
last farewell, some withdrew to their own housees, others staid with 
Varius ; and all expired before the gates W4!re opened to the Romans. 
Liv. I. xxvi. n. 15, 14. 

|jConfe8sio expressa bosti quanta vis in Romanis ad expetendaa 
piKnasab infidelibus sociis, et quara nihil in Annlbale auxilii ad recep* 
tos in fidem taendos esset. Liv. 1. xxvi. n. 26- 

f A. M. 3793. A. Rom. SZT. Liv. 1. zxxv. n. 33-^9. 
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■w^rc for djridiag their forces, and attacking Uie cireray sepa- 
X'ately, wjtiicli was the cause of their ruin. It accordingly was 
agreed thatCnens, with ajstnall number of Romans, and 30,000 
.Oeltiberians«$Upuld inarcK against Asdrubal, the son of HamU- 
car ; whilst Publiiis, with the remainder of the forces, con^ipos- 
«d of Romans and the allies of Italy, should advance against 
^ilie other two generals. 

Publius was vanquished first. To the two leaders whom he 
liad to oppose, Masinissa, elated with the victories he had 
lately gained over Syphax, joined' himself ; and was to be soon 
followed by Indibjlk, a powerful Spanish prince. The armies 
cajole to an engagement. The Romans, being thus attacked 
on all sides: at once, made a brave resistance as long as they 
liad their general a.t ti>eir head ; but the tnomeht he fell, the 
few troops which Uad escaped the slaughter secured them- 
selves by flight 

The three victorious armies marched immediately in quest 
of Cneus, in order to put an end to the, War by his defeat. 
He was already more than half vanquished, by the desertion 
of his allies, who all forsook him, and left to the Roman gene- 
rals tliis important instruction*, viz. never to let their own 
forces be e^tcecded in number by tnose of foreigners. He 
g;ue£sed that his brother was slain and his army defeat ed, upon 
peeing such ^reat bodies of ihe enemy arrive. 'Re survived him 
but'a^hort time, being killed in the engagement These two 
gre^rt men were equally lamented by their citizens and allies ; 
_and the Spaniards bewailed tjieir memory, because of the 
justice and moderation of their conduct. 

These vast countries seemed now inevitably lost ; but the 
valour of L. Marcius t> a, private c fEcer of the equestrian or* 
der preserved tliem to the Romans. Shortly aner this, the 
younger. Scipio was sent thither, who g^^^atly revenged the 
death: of his father aiidunch^, and restored the aifFairs of the 
Rpmane in J^ain to their former ftouvishing condition. 

THE D£F£AT ANp DHATH' PF AJ5I>BUjPAL. . 

I Onen^^re^n defeat ruinedall the measutbs,^^ l>U$ted 

* Id quidem cavendum semper Hdmanis'ducibus crit, exempjaqu^ 
h^c vcre pro documentis habenda.. Ne ita extemb credant auxiUls* 
ut non plus sai roboris suarumque proprte vicium in castris habearit. 
tiv. n: 33. ' ' 

^Ht zxtzcktd, the Carth«gifi}4fts, who' -h^t^ divided themselves 
into two camps, and were secure, as they thought, from ^ny imme- 
diate attempt of the Romans ; kilted 37,000 of them, took 1.800 pri- 
soncrfi, and brought <fflr irtfVndkWr phinAeK iLiwi 25.' 'n;^^. 

\ A. M. 3798. A. Horn. 542. Pdyb. I xi. p, j6«ew^S. Li»;L 
Kxvii. p. 35— 39— 51. « ^ 

VtfL. L Or 
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all the U'^pes of Hannibal with regard to Itsdy. The consols 
of this year, which was the eleventh of the second Punic war, 

'for I pass over several events for bi'cvity's' sake) were C. 

Claudius Nero, and M. Livius. The latter had for his pro- 
vince the Cisalpine Gaul, where he was to oppose Asdrubal, 
who, it was reported was preparing to pass the Alps. ITie 
former commanded in the country ca the Brutians, and m Lu<> 
cania, that is, in the opposite extremity of Italy, and was 
there making head against Hannibal. 

The passage of the Alps gave Asdrubal very little trouble, 
because his brother had cleared the way for him, and all the 
nations were disposed to receive hiip. Some time after this, 
he dispatched couriers to Hannibal, but they were intercepted. 
Nero found by their letters, that Asdrubal was hastening to 
join his brother in Umbria. In a conjuncture of so delicate 
Mud important a nature as this, when the safety of Rome lay 
at stake he thought himself at liberty to dispense with the es- 
tablished rules * of his duty, for the welfare of his country. 
.In consequence of this, it was his opinion that such a bold and 
unexpected blow ought to be struck as might be capable of 
striking terror into the enemy ; by marching to the relief of 
his colleague, in order for them to charge Asdrubal unexpect- 
edly with tl\eir united forces. This design, if the several cir- 
cumstances of it were thoroughly examined, will appear ex- 
ceeding remote from imprudence. To prevent the two bro- 
thers from joining their armies, was to save the state. Very 
little would be hazarded, even thotlgh Hannibal should be in- 
formed of the absence of the consul. From his array, which 
consisted bf 42,000 men, he drew out but 7CC0 for his own de- 
tachment, which indeed were the flower of his troops, bat, at 
the same time a very inconsiderable part of them. I'lie rest 
remained in the camp, ^vhich was advantageously situated, and 
strongly fortified. Now could it be supposed that Hannibal 
would attack, and force a camp, defended by 35,000'Xnen ? ■ 

Nero • set out with(Hit giving Im sAldi^a the leastnotice of 
his; design. When he Advanced so far that it mj(g^.t b« com- 
rounicated without any danger, he told them, that he was 
leading them to certain victory : that, in war, all things de- 
pended upon reputation ; tliat the bai-e rumour of their arrival 
would disconcert all the measures of the Carthaginians j and 
thatihe whole honour o{/thift battle, would fall to them. 



* No general- Was atiovwod to {eftve hit own proviace to go into 

'thatfof auotficr. - •- I..;,' i '. r.'. , './'.' 
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They marched with extraordiiuiry diligence, and joined the 
other consul in the night, but did not pilch separate camps, 
the better to impose ,upon the enemy. The troops which were 
newly arrived jomed those of LLvius. The army of Porcius 
the prxtor was encamped near that of the consul, and in the 
monihig a council of war was held. Livius was cf opinion' 
thatit might be proper to allow the troops some days to refresh 
themselves ; but Nero besought him not to ruin, by delay, an. 
enJtei'prise to which dispatch only could give success ; and to 
take' advantage of the error of the enemy, as well absent as' 
present. This advice was complied with, and accordiilgly the 
signal for battle was given. Asdrubal, advancing to his fore- 
most ranks, discovered by several circumstances tliat fresh 
troops were arrived ; and he did not doubt but that they be- 
longed to the other consul. This made him conjecture, that 
hi» brother had sustained a considerable Icls, and, at the same 
time, fear that he was come too late to his assistance. 

After making.these. reflections, he caused a retreat to be 
sounded, ai>d his army, tegan to march in great disorder. Night . 
over takiiig him, and his guides deserting, he was uncertain 
'wjiat way to go. He marched, at random, alcng the banks 
of the river Melaurus*, and was preparing to cross it, when 
the three armies of the enemy came up w ith him. In this ex- 
tremity, he saw it would be impossible for him to avoid coming 
to an engagement, and therefore did all things which could 
be expected from the presence of mind and valour of a great ^ 
captain^^ He seized an advantageous ^ost, and dre^ up his | 
forces on a narrow spot, which gave him an cypportunity of 
posting his left wing, (the weakest part of'his army) in such a 
manner that it could neither be attacked In front, nor charged 
in fta!nk; .and of giving to his main battle and right wing a great- 
er depth than front. After this hasty disposition of his for- ' 
ces, he posted himself in the centre, and fiffet marched to attack ' 
the enemy's left wing, well knowing that all was at stake, and 
that he must either conquer or die. This battle lasted a long 
time, and was obstinately disputed by both parties. Asdrubal, 
especially, signalized himself in this engagement, and added 
new glory to that he had already acquired by a series of shining * 
actions. He led on his soldiers, trembling and quite dispiri tea, 
against an enemy superior to them bo^h in numbers and resolu- 
tion. He animated them by his words, supported them by 
his.example, and, with entreaties and menacesjendea our ed lo 



* Now csLUcdlUletsiit). 
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bring back those who ied ; till at last, seeing the victory de- 
clared for the Romans, and being unable to survive tlie loss of 
so liiany thousand men, who had quitted their country to fol- 
low his fortune, he rushed at once into the midst of a Roman 
cohoity and there died in a manner worthy the son of Hamil- 
car and the brother of Hannibal. 

This was the most bloody battle the Carthaginians had 
fought during this war : and, whether we consider the death 
of the general, or the slaughter made of the Carthaginian for- 
ces, it may be looked upon as a reprisal for the batu^ of Csm- 
nar. The Carthaginians lost 55,000 men *, and 6000 were 
taken prisoners, llie Romans lost 8000. These were so 
weary of killing, that some person telling Livius, that he might 
very easily cut to pieces a body of the enemy who were flying: 
«* It is fit,"8ays he, ** that some should survive, in order that 
<< tliey may carry the news of this defeat to the CarthaeiEfi- 
"ans." t 

Nero set out upon his march, on the very nlg^t which foi- 
Icwed the engagement. Through all places where he passed, 
in his return, shouts of joy and loud acclamations welcomed 
him, instead of those fears and uneasinesses which his coming 
had occasioned. He arrived in his camp the sixth day. As- 
di'ubal's head being thrown into that of the Carthaginians, in- * 
formed Hannibal of his brothers unhappy fate. Hannibal 
perceived, by this cruel stroke, the fortune of Carthage ; <'It 
** is done,V says het» " T will no longer send triumphant roes* 
♦'. sages to Csuihage. In losing Asdrubat, I have lost at once 
" all niy hope, all my good fortune." He afterwards retired 
to the extremity of the country of the Bi-utians, where he 
assembled all his forces, who found it a very difficult matter to 
subsist thei'e, as no provissicns were sent tliem from Carthage* 

SCIPIO CO»QUEHS ALL SPAIN.^ — IS APPOINTED CONSUL 
AND SAILS INTO AFRICA. — HANNIBAL IS RECALLED. 

\ The fkte of arms was not more propitious to the Cartlia- 

• According to Polybuis, the loss amounted to but 10,000 men* 
and that of the Romans to 2000,.!. x'r. p. 807, edit. Gmnov. 

t Horace mtikes him speak thus, in the beautiful otle where thU 
defeat is descfribed; 

Carthagini jam non egll•nw!t^^s 
Mtttalm superbos. Occidit, occidlt 
Spes omnis ^t fol-t'tifUi ntii^ri 

Nominis, Asdrubaie interempto. Liv. vi. Od. 4. 
1 A. M. 5799. A. Rom. 54^. Polyb. !. xi p. 150. & I. xiv. p. G77 
-.687 & 1. XV. p 689—694. Iliv-J. jcxviii. ti. I— 4— K-^S — m 
—46. 1. x«iX' n^ 54—36. 1 xxx. n. 20—58. 
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g^ians in Spain. The prudent vivacity of young Scipio l\a4 
restored the Roman afTairs In that coantry to their former- 
fibm*i!^ing sfate, as the coui^ageous 6lowt)feii» of Fabiu» had be- . 
ft>re dene in Italy. The thfee C»1liag;!n]linf;eneral8 in Spain, . 
Asdfttbal son ot Cisco, Hanno, and MJage^ having been de- 
feased with tiiiefr numerous armie»by tliifeJltomfans^ in several 
eileagements, Sc?pio at last possessed himself of all Spai% end 
snl^ected it entirely to the Roman povirer* It was at thisrtime 
that Masinisia, a very powerful African prince, went over t6. 
the Romans ; and Syphax, on the contrafy to the Carthagi* 
nians. .... 

*Scij:io, at his return to Rome, was declsredconsal, bein|;^' 
then 30 y^ars of age. He had P. Licinius Crasius for his 
colleague. Sicily was allotted to Scipio, wHh pertnissioBtfor' 
him to cross over into Africa,' if 'he found it ii^dnvenieiit. ' He: 
set out with all imaginable expedition for his province; whilst 
his colleague was to command in the country whither Hanni* 
bal was retired. ^ - 

The taking of Ke^ Carthage, where Scipio had displayed 
air the prudence, the courage and capacity which could havie 
been expected from the greatest generals, and the conquestof. 
ail Spain were mote than sufficient toimmortali£e his name s 
but he had considered thess only ai» so many steps by which he . 
was to climb to a nobler enterpri$ey andthis^wasthe ocrnqoetti 
of Africa. AccoMifigly^ 'he crossed over tbithery^andimadek' 
the seat of the war • 

The devastation of the country ; the siege of Utie% one 
oF flie''sft:i»ongest cities of Africa ; the enttre defeat of tibe 
two armies under Syphax and AsdrvibaV whose camp was- 
burned by Scipio ; and afterwards tlie taking Syj^ax hinm*! 
self prisoner,' Who was the most powerftil reamn-cethe Car- 
thaginians had left ; all these things forced them etlasttetiiin* 
theit thooghts to peaoe. They thereopoo deputed 30 of their 
principal senators, who were selected for that purpose, out of 
the |>6weTful body at Carthajge, called the *^ conheil of the 
** hundred.'* Being introduced into the Roman general's tent^ 
they aM threw themselves prostrafe on the earth (such wasthe. 
custom of their countiy), spoke to him in terms of great sub- 
mission, accusing Hannibal as theauth(»rof adl their calanti- 
tiesf and promising in the name of the senate an implicit obe- 
dience to whatever the ftoma^ns should please to ordain. Sd-, 
^ answered^ that tikoogb he was come into Africa^ not for 

. .. L G g i: 
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peace but conquest, he would however grant them apeace, 
ufMD conditioa that they should deliver up all the prtjiofi^rs 
and desertera to the Romans ; that they shxmld recal then: ar- 
luies out of Italy .and Gajiil ; should never set foot again in 
Spain ; ^onld- retire out of aXL theJslands betfween Ital|r and 
Africa ; should deliver up all their ships, 20 excepted, to the . 
victor ; should give ^ the Romans 500,000 t>ushels of wljueat, 
300,000 of barley, and pay 15,000 talents ; that in case they 
were pleased with these ctmditions, they then mi^t send am* 
bassadors to the senate. The Carthaginians feigned a com- 
pliance^ hut tiiia Wat only to gain time,: till Hanmbai sliould 
be returned. A truce was then granted to the Carthaginians, 
who immediately sent deputies tp Rome, and at the same time 
an express to Hannibal, to ordier his return into Africa* 

• * He was then| 83 wa» obiserved before, in the extremJlt^ of. 
Itahr. Here he.receivied tbi^ orders from Carthage, which he 
could not listen to without groans, and almost tears ; and was 
exasperated almost to madness, to see himaeif thus forced to 
quit his pre^« Never bamshed man f showed so much rejgret 
at leaving ms native country, as Hannibal did in going out <^ 
that of an enemy. He often turned his ^e& wishfully to Italy, 
accusing gods and men of his misfortunes, and cauing down 
a thouaand curses, says t Livy, upon himselF ifor not having 
march0di:his,aBldiers>directly' to i^^ei. alter the battle 
Cannae, whilst they were still reeking wi4^ tlie bleodof. its 
cidzens.'/* • - . ^ j : ' . 

- At Rome, the senate, |;reatly dissatisfied with the excuses 
made by the Cartha^ian deputies in justification of their 
i^epablic, and the ridiculous eikir of their adhering, In its 
name, to the treaty of L^ta^B ; tbou^t prefer tp refer the 
^eciaon of the whole toSci]^o, who, being <m the spsjtj ccnild 
^est judge what conditions- best -suit^ the welfare <^ the 
state. -■•'.•.. 

• About ihe same dme,Octavius the pretor, failing iromk Si-* 
ejij with 200 vessels Cfbunkn, was attacked near Qapthage 
by a forious storm, which dispersei a}i lu« fleefe; The cil^en% 

••'A.M. S802. A/kbm S^ii ' ^ ' . 

-f Haro quenquam alitim patriam ex^if/caiisarelukfiieiitetn magis 
fhttstum abiisse ferunt, qoam jAnnil»si(eni hestioiia \tfrrt ttceedeniem. 
Respexisse satpe ItaliK iinoipaf et de^*s li^iiic^acac^iiainiteMii io'je 
quoque ac suum ipsius caput exercratum. " Quod non criienuim ah 
Cannensi victoria militem ReouMn dftixisiMS 4^iiili.'zxx. o. 90. 

^ Livy supposes, however, tfaatjhis^ delay was a capital cnor in 
Hannibal, which he himself afterwards regiecicd. 
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nbt tearing to ^ee SQcfi d pirey'tscap^ fhtrtky dAnaikkd im« 
pioitunately ft^t'the Carthannian fleet might sail oiit and 
seize' It. The^^inate^ after ai faint resistance, complied^ As* 
drtibat sailing out of the harbour, - seized the greatest part of 
the R<nnan stiips, uid brought th^m to CllT&agey althougli- 
tfte truc^ was still subsisting. * 

Scipio sent deputies to the Carthaginian senate, to oomplais 
of this, but they wereKttle regardjpd.' 'Hanntbail's approach 
had revived their courage^ and filled them with great hopes. 
The deputies were even m great danger of being ill treated' 
by the populace. They therefore demanded a convey, ^hlch- 
was, granted, and accordingly two ships of the republic 'at> 
tended them. But the magistrates, who were absolut^y- 
against peace, and determined to renew the war, eave private 
orders to Asdrubal, who was with the fleet near Utica, to at*- 
tack the Roman galley when it should arrive in the river Ba»' 
grada near the Roman camp, where the convoy was ordered 
to leave them. He obeyed the order, and sent out two gallies 
againt the ambassadors, who nevertheless made their escape^' 
but with difficulty and danger. 

This was a fresh subject for a war between the two nations, 
who now were more animated, or rather more exasperated one 
against the other, than ever ; the Remans, from the strong 
desire tliey had to revenge so black a perfidy ; and the Ckr- 
thaginians^ from a persuasion that they were not now to ex- 
pect a peace. 

At the same time Lslitis aAd Fulyiii^, "Who carried tlie fiitt^ 
powers with which the senate and people of Rome had invested' 
Scipioy arrived in the camp, accompanied by the deputies of • 
Carthage. As the Carthaginians had not otily infringed the* 
truce, but violated the law of nations, in the person ef the' 
Roman ambassadors, it was natural that their principals should^ 
order the Carthaginian deputies to be sdzed by way of repri-: 
sJaL However, Scipio *, more attentive to tlie Roman genei 
rosity, than to. the demerits of the Carthaginians, in order utolr 
to deviate from the principles and maxims of his own coun*^ 
try men, nor his own character, diismlssed the deputies, without* , 
offering them the least injury. So astonishing an instaiiice of 
moderation, and at such a juncture, terrified the Carthagl*. 

W^fX^^^^^i •« ti ^••' ^ •'/«{•* *P»/«*i»«. Polyb. L.xv. p. 965.. 
edit. Gronov. 

.Qpib^Scip^ Eisl non indvomram mo^ fide^ sedctiamjus^g^ 
this m legatum vioUtuni esset ; tameii'se nihil nee mscijtutis .poujpi Kp-. 
mani nee suis fiicr;bus indtgnum in its facmrum c»ic. LW .1. iOui. n/25;' 



Qiaos, and-even piittliemtatheblttsli^ ^odnMide HaoiMtMd 
l^mself eiitertaiB a still higher idea of ^ g;eDeral^ who, to the 
<lifihon<wrable praams. q(. his enen^iie^ o{^sed only a recti- 
tilde And greatness oi .soul, that was still more wor&y of ad- 
i||iratiqathiMi%l}/ii^^militaryy}itues« ^ . // .• 

Id the mean time, H<mnibal, l>eing strongly impoftunqd bj 
tM^li^owrcitizfatf^adv^cpd'f9rWard intQ Uie country ; sokdj 
^niwiDf; at TiaimsLj which is fiv^ days piarcli from Cartl^ajge, 
he there pitched his camp.. A^ thence seat bat spies to gb- 
•l^rye tlie posture of the R'.)mans. Scipio, having seized these, 
sp fi»r /roiapuiiishiiig thft^x, oaly cpipmaniied them to be led 
abcmtthe Roman camp, in order that they might take an ex- 
act survey o£ it,.a&4 then sent them back to Hanpibal. The 
ialter Jcfi^w very well whepce so ooble.an assurance flowed. 
Aftcf thefitmng^ reverses he had met >«ith, he no longer ex- 
peeled. that .foiiune would again be propitious. Whilst every 
pne wa#excwd<^ him to give battle, himself only meditated 
a: peace* He flattered liioikelf that the conditions of it would 
tys more honourable for him, as he was at the head of aa 
army, and as the fate of arms might still appear uncertain. 
Kestli^refore sent t& desire an. interview with Scipio, which 
a^MSordingly was agreed to, and the time and place fixed. 

THE jtlTT^RVlEW BETWEBJtI.HAKNIBAL AND SCIPTO FOL- 
LOWED ^7<Y A BATTLE; 

• These two generals, who were not only the most lUustri- 
eU8.o£ theitownagei but wortl^ of ,bf lag raxUkCd with the 
HKiat renowned princes andwjarriors iha.t had ever, lived, meet- 
i't|:at the place appobted, continued for some time in a deep 
licence, as thou^a they were astonibhed, and struck with a 
nUtual aikniratiOD at the sight 9/ each other. At last Han- 
labal spoke ; and, after havmg praised Scipio in the most art- 
lal and delicate manner^ he gave a yery lively descriptioQ of 
tike ravages of the war^^nd 4^e calamities in which it had in- 
iKilTed boih.the victor* and th^ vanquished. He conjured hini 
BCitjtasuffer himself to be dazzled by the splendor of his vie- 
tmidL^ He reuiresfiated.to him, that how successful soever 
he mi^t have hitherto h<^iH ;he ought, however, to trem!^ 
at the mCoititancy of fortune; That without going far back 
for e^ampl^Sy he hijnself, who was then speaking to him» was 
a glaring proof of this : That Scipio was at that tiihe'what 
lilmsetf, Hannibal, had been at Thrasymene aadCaiuiaB s 

♦ A. M. 3863. A. Rom. »r. Tdljh, I xv. ^ 6MJ-705* JAr^ 
hux. a. 2d— 35. ' ' 
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That he cught to make a better use of opportuoitf than 
himself had done, and cciis^ent to pesice, now it was in his^ 
power to propose the conditio ns of it. He ccncluded with 
declaring, that the CarUiaginians would willingly resign Si- 
cily, Sardinia, Spain, and all the islands between Africa and 
Italy to the Romans. That they mast be forced, wncc such 
was the wiH of the god«, to confine themselves to Africa ; 
whilst they should see itoJe Romans eittending their conquesta 
to the moit T^ildote regions, and obliging aU nations to pay 
obedience to their laws. 

Scijiio answered 5rt few words, but not with less dignity. 
He reproached the Carthaginians for their perfidy, in plund^- 
ing the Roman gaiiiieB before the truce was expUred. He im« 
puted to them <Hily, and to their injustice, all the calamities 
with which the two wars had been attended. After thanking 
Hannibal for^e adiUOnition \it gare him, whh regard to the 
uticettidnftf of human events^ he conickuied'with desiring him 
to^ prepare Ibr/battle, Unless he chote rather to accept of the 
conditi^to thai had heeb already proposed-; to whkh he ob« 
served some olhers would be added, in order to punish Uitt 
Carthaginian^ for their having violated the truce. 

Hannibal could not preifail with himself to accept these con* 
dkfons and th^ generals left one another, with the resolution' 
t<> decide the fatd of Carthage by a general battle. Each com- 
mander exhorted his trOops to fi ght .vsdiantiy. Hasinibal enu-^ 
itt^at^ the victories he had gained over tho Romans, the ge- 
nerals he had Fla in, the armies he- had out to pieces. Scipio ' 
rdl^e,^)ited 10 his s<g(ldiers, the ooki^uests of boththe<Spains, 
his successes in Afiita, and the tacit confession th^ir enemies^ 
themselves made of their weakness, by thus coming to sue for. 
peoice. All this he spoke * with- the tone and air of a con-^ 
quercr. Never were motives more prevalent to prompt troops 
to behiive gallantly^ This di^y v/a^ ^o complete the. glory of 
the one or the other of the generals ; and to decide whether 
R^iie or Cartha^ was to {:res?cra:)e laws to all other nations. 

I shall net undertake todesfcrihe the order of the battle, 
noi* the 'valour of the forces on bolfh *id€« The tieader will; ' 
naturally suppose, ^hat two »<uch experienced generals did not ' 
forget any eircnmstfiliice Which could contribute to th!e victoy. 
The CarthagiRiatis, after a very obstinate fight, "were cbliged/ 
to fly, leaving 20,66o men on tlie field of battle, and the like 



• Cclsus hacc C';^rpcre vi.ltuque iia Ijeto, ut vicissc jam cr^derea. 
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irambev of prisoners were taken by the Romajis. . Hannibal 
esciipcd in the tumult, and, enteiiag Carthage, owned that he 
was iirecoverubly overthi'own, and that the citizens had no 
other choice left, but to accept of peace on any coni^tlops. 
Scipio bestowed great eologiums on Hannibal, c;^i^p*%itSi 
regard to hU capacity in taking adV^mtages, hi&'faaniier of 
drawing up his army, and giring out his oi'ders in the engage* 
ment; and he affirmed, that Hannibal had thi^ day surpassed 
himself, although tlie success^ad pot ^swered his valour and 
conduct. 

With regard to himself, he well knew how to majte a pro- 
per advantage of the victory, and tlie consternation with which 
Ke had filled the enemy. He commanded: one of his lieute- 
nants to march his land army to Carthage, whilst himself pre- 
pared to sail the fleet thither. . ,^ 

He was not fer from the city, when he jnetar^ressel coveiKfd 
with streamers and'oUve brandies, bringing ten of tliEe ^aost 
considerable persons of the state, asamba^^adoi^loiiAplore 
lu9 clemency^ However, he dismisse^.them witliout B»^iRg 
aay answei^ ^and bid thei^i come. to. him at Tuius^ wH^re he 
should halt The deputies of Carthage, being 30 in number, 
came to him at the pUce appointed, and sued iqit peace ia the 
most submissive terms. He then ^lled a council thcire, the 
majority of which were for rasitig Catrthagt^ and treating the 
lahabitajiis with theutmos<^ severity. But th^:c4)ns)deratioB of 
the time which, must neces^irily beemf^edbe&re sostros^- 
ly fortiiied a city conldbe taken, and iicQ>io*s feariestik suc« 
cessor might be ap|>otiited him whilst he ahott)^ heemplp>'ed 
ia the Mege^ made* mm incliae to clemency. .- 

▲ PEACE CONCLUDES BETWEEN T9£ OAEI^AGIMIAKS 
•«ANfi TH« AOMANS. . 

THE END OF THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. ' 

. * Th^ conditions of -tjje . peace dictated by Scipio to the 
Cartha^ianswe;^^ "That .the Carthaginians should amtinue 
•* free, and preserve their4aw»^ theirteiTitorie% and the pities 
*' they possessed in Africa befiare the war; that they should 
" deliver i|p to the Romans all deserters, slaves, and captives 
*' belonging to them ; ail their ships, except .ten triremes; all 
" their tame elephants, and that &ey should not train %xp any 
" more for war : that they should not make war out of Africa, 
^ nor even in that country, without first obtaining leave for 

• Folyb. 1. XV, p. r04— 707. Liv. xxx. n. 36—44 
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** that purpose from the Roman people : thculd restore to 
** Masinissa all they had dispossessed either him or hivances- 
«* tors of.; should furnish money and corn to the Roman aux- 
<' iliaries till their ambassadors shoud be returned fromRome : 
** should pay to the Romans 10,000 Euboic talents * of silver in 
*' 50 annual payments, and give an hundred hostages, who 
" should be nominated by Scipio. And in order tliat they 
'' might have time to send to Rome, it was agreed to grant 
♦* them a truce, upon condition that they should restore the 
" ships taken during the former, without which they were net 
" to expect either a truce or peace." 

When the deputies were returned to Cartilage,, they laid 
before the senate the conditions dictated by Scipio. But Ihty 
appeared so intolerable to Gisco, that rising up, he made a 
speech, in order to dissuade his citizens from accepting a peace 
on such shameful terms, Hannibal, provoKed at Uie calmness 
with which such' an orator was heard, took Gisco l)y the arm, 
and dragged him from his seat. A behaviour so outrageous, 
and so remote fix>m the manixer of a free city like Carthage, 
raised an universal murmur Hannibal himself was vexed 
when he reflected on what he had done, and immediately made 
an apology for it. *' As I left," says he, " your city at nii;c . 
** years oi age, and did not return to it till after 36 years ab- 
" sence, I had full leisure to learn the arts of war, and flatter 
*' myself that 1 have made some impi-ovement in them. As 
*-' for your laws and customs, it is no wonder I am ignorant rf 
" them, and I therefore desire you to instruct me in them," 
He then expatiated on the necessity they were under of con- 
cluding a peace. He added, that they ought to thank the 
gods for having prompted the Romans to grant them a peace 
even on these conditions. He discovered to them the great 
importance of their uniting in opinion ; and of not giving an 
opportunity, by their divisions, for the people to take an affair 
of this nature imder their cognisance. The whole city came 

• 10,000 Attic talenti make 30,000,000 French money -^10,C00 
Euboic talents make something more than 28,033,000 Itvres ; 'because, 
' according to Budaeus, the Euboic talent is equivalent but to 56 mins, 
and something more, whereas the Attic talent is worth 60 minx. 

Or otherwise thus calculated in English money— > 

According. Budaeus, the Euboic talent is - ^ ^ ^^ minse 

56 minx, reduced to English money, - - - L.O,CO0,ir5 

Consequently 10,000 Euobic talenzs make - - 1,750,000 

: So that the Carthaginians paid .annually, - •* 25,000 

This calculation is .as near^the truth as it can well be brought, the 
Euboic talent being something more thaii 56 minae. .. ; 
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over to ^is opinion, and accordingly the peace was accq;)ted. 
The senate made Sdpio saUafaction witli regard to the ships 
demanded by him ; and, after obtaining a truce for three 
months, they sent ambassadors to Rome. 

These Cartha^nans, who were all -venerable for their years 
and dignity, were admited immediately to audience* Asdru* 
bjil, sumamed Hcdus, who was still an irreconcilable enemy 
to Hannibal and his faction, spoke first, and after having ex- 
cused, to the best of his power,, the people of Carthage, by 
imputing the rupture to the ambition of some particular per^ 
sons, he added, thit had the. Carthaginians listened to hit 
counsels, and those of Hanno, tliey wwild have been able to 
grant the Romans the peace for which they now were ci^liged 
to sue. ** But *,** continued he, " wisdom and pix>f perity 
" are very rarely found together. The Romans are invincible, 
** because they ncN cr suffer themselves to be blinded by good 
" fortune. And it would be sarprifjing should they act ofher- 
*' wise. Success dazzles tliose only to whom it is new cjid 
'* unusual ; whereas the Romans are so much accustomed to 
"conquer, that they are almost i;isensil>le to the charms of 
" victory ; and it may be said fc>v their giory, that they have 
*' extended their empire, in s^me measure, nwre by the hu- 
" manity Uie;/ have shown to the conquered, than by the con- 
<' quest itbdli" The other ambassadors sppke with a more 
plaintive t-^ne of voic<;, and r€|. resented the dalaniiiious state 
to which Carthage was going to be reduced, and the grai^deur 
and power from which it hid fallen^ 

The senate and people being equally incUnedto peace, sent 
full powers to Scipio to conclude it, left the ccmditions to 
that general, and permitted him to march back his army after 
the treaty should be coiicluded. 

The ambassadors desired leave to enter ihe city, to redeem 
some of their prisoners, and they found about 200 whc^ th^ 
desired to ransom : but the senate sent Uaefla to. iScipio, with 
orders that tliey should be restored without any pecuniaiy 
consideration, in case a peace should' 6e concluded. 

Tlie C artbaginians, on tlic return of their ambassadors, con- 
cluded a pea<;e with Scipio, on tlie terms he himself had pre- 

* Raro simui hommUnis bonam fortunam bonairrque menrem daru 
Populum Romanum eo invictum esse, qa<Kl in secundts rbtis sapere 
et consi>tere meminerrt. £t herde miraiulum fuisse si aliter fncercnt. 
£x insofentia, quibus nova bona ft>rtilna sit, impotentes beti$ia insa- 
nires Popuio Romano usitiita ac pr<^)e obfiMeta ex victoria gaudia 
esse; ac plus pene pstH:endo Vkjcis, qfiam vinceiido, im|;eriam aux- 
isse. I.iv. 1. xxK. n. 43. . ^ 
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scribed. They then delivered up to him more than 500 rinpB, 
all which he burnt in sight of Carthage : a lamentable sight 
to Uie inhabitants of that ill-fated city ! He struck off the 
heads of the allies of the Latin name, and hanged all the ci- 
tizens who were surrendered up to him as deserters. 

When the time for the payment of the first tax imposed by 
the treaty was expired) as the. funds of the government were 
exhausted by this long'and expensive war, the difficulty which 
-would be found to levy so great a sum threw tdie senate into a 
.melancholy^ silence," and many could not refrain even from 
tears. It is said, that Hannibal laughing, was reproached by 
Asdrubal Hoedus, for tlius insulting his country in its afflic- 
tion, which he had brought upon it " Were it possible," 
•says Hannibal, *' for my heart to be seen, and that as clearly 
*' as my countenance, you would then find, that this laughter, 
*< which offends so much, flows not from an intemperate joy, 
'^but from a mind almost distracted with the public calamities. 
** But is this laughter more unseasonable than yourunbecom- 
*' ing tears.? Then, then ought you to have wept, when your 
** arms were ingloriously taken from you, your ships burnt, 
** and you were forbid to engage in any foreign warSi This 
** was the mortal blow which laid us prostrate. We are sen- 
*' sible of the public calamity, so far only as we have a person- 
" al concern in it; and the loss of our money gives us the 
*' most poignant sorrow. Hence it was, that when our city 
** was made the spoil of the victor ; when it was left disarm- 
*' ed and defenceless amidst so many powerful nations of 
<^ Africa, wh6 had at that time taken the field, not a groan, 
** not a sigh was heard : but now when you are called on for 
*< a poll-tax, you bewail and lament as if all were lost. Alas ! 
** I only wish that the subject of this day's fear does not soou 
" appear to you the least of your misfortunes." 

Scipio, after all things were concluded, embarked in order 
to return to Italy. He arrived at Rome, through crouds of 
. people, whom curiosity had drawn together to behold his 
march. The most magnificent triumph that Rome had ever 
seen was decreed him, and the surname of Africanus was be- 
stowed upon this great man, an honour till then unknown, no 
person before him having assumed the name of a van<|uished 
nation. *Such was the conclusion of the second Pumc war, 
after having lasted 17 years. 



• A. M. 3304. A. Carth. 646. A. Rom. 548. Ant. J. C. 200. 
Vol. I. H h 
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A SHOST REFLECTION ON* THE GOVERVMENT OF CAR- 
THAGE, IN THE TIME OF THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. 

I shall conclude the particulars whiqh relate to the second 
Punic war^ with a reflection of • Polybius, which will show the 
difference between the two commonwealths. It may be affirm- 
edf in some measure, that at the beginning of the sec(»id Punic 
war, and in Hannibal^s time, Carthage was in its decline. The 
flower of its youth, and its sprightly vigour, were already di- 
minished. It had begun to fall ^m its exalted pitch of power, 
and was inclining towards its ruin : whereas Rome was then, 
as it were, in its bloom and strength of life, and swiftly ad- 
vancing to the conquest of the universe. The reason of the 
declension of the one, and the rise of the other, is taken, by 
Polvbius, from the diiferent form of government established 
in these commonwealths, at the time we are now speaking of. 
At Carthage, the common people had seized upon tiie sove- 
.reign authority with regard to public affain, and the advice 
of their ancient men or magistrates were no longer listened 
to ; all affairs were transacted by intri^e and cabaL To 
take nb notice of the artifices which the faction opposite to Han- 
nibal employed, dui*ing*the whole time of his command, to 
perplex him, the suigle instance of burning the Roman 
vessels during a tnice, a perfidious action to which the com- 
mon pec^le compelled the senate to lend their name and as- 
sistance, IS a proof of Polybius's assertion. On the contrary, 
at Hjais very time, tlie Romans paid tlie nicest regard to 
. thei^senate, that is, to a body composed of the greatest sages ; 
and their old men were listened to and revered as oracles. It 
is well known that the Roman people were exceedingly jea- 
lous of their authority, and especially in that part of it which 
related to the election of m agistrates. t A century of young 
men, who by lot were to give the first vote, which generally 
• directed all the* rest, had nominated two consuls. On the bare 
remonstrance of Fabius^, who represented to the people, that 
in a tempest, like that with which Rome was then struggling, 
the ablest pilots ought to be chosen to steer their common ship, 
the repubUc ; upon this, I say, the century returned to their 

• Lib. vi. p. 493, 494. _ 

t I-'v 1. xxiv n.8,9. 

i Qiiiiibet nautarum r6ctorutr.qiie tranquiUe mari gubemare potest : 
Ubi sseva ortatempestas est, ac turbato mari rapitur venio navis, turn 
viro et gubernatore opus est. Non tranquilfo navigamiis, sed jam ali- 
quot percellis submersi pene aumus. Itaque quis ad gubemacula lede- 
at, summa cura providendum ac praccave'ndam nobis est. 
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sufirages, and nominated other consuls. Polybius, from tliis 
disparity of government, infers, that a people, thusi guided by 
tlie prudence of old men, could not fail of prevailing over a 
state which was govenied wholly by this giddy multitude. 
And indeed the Romans, under the guidance of the wise 
coiMisils of the senate, gaiiied at lastUie superiority with re- 
^rd to the war considered in general, thougii they were de- 
^ated in several particular engagements, and established tlieir 
power and grandeur <m the ruin of their rivals. 

THE INTERVAL. BETWEEN THE SECOND AND THIRD PU- 
NIC WAR. 

THIS interval, though considerable enough with regard 
to its duration, since it took up above 50 years, is very 
little remarkable as to tlie events which relate to Cartilage. 
They may be reduced to two heads ; of which the one relates 
to tlie person of Hannibal, and tlie other to some particular 
differences between the Carthaginians and Masinissa king of 
the Numidians. We shall treat both separately, but with ns 
great extent. 

SECTION I. 

CONTINUATION OF THE HISORY OF HANNIBAL. 

When the second Punic war was ended, by the treaty of 
peace concluded with Scipio, Hannibal, as he himself observ- 
ed in the Carthaginian senate, was 45 years of age. What 
we have further to say of this great man, includes the space 
©f 25 years. 

Hannibal undertaken and comfiletes the reformation of the 
Courts of Justice and the Treasury of Cab^hage, 

After the conclusion of the peace, Hannibal, at least in the 
beginning, was greatly respected in Carthage, where he filled 
the first employments of the state with honour and applause. 
^ He headed the Carthaginian forces in some wars agamst the 
Africans : but the Romans, to whom the very name of Han- 
nibal gave uneasiness, not being able to see him in arms, made 
compUints on that account ; and accordingly he was recalled 
to Carthage. 

t On his return he was appointed prastor, which seems to 
have been a very considerable employment,,as well as of great 
authority, Carthage is therefore going to be, widi regard to 

* Corn, Ncp. in Annib. c. 7. f A. M. 3810. A. Rom. 554. 
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him, a sew theatre, as it were, oa which he wiU display Ttr- 
tues and qualities of a quite different nature &om Uiose we 
Vave hitherto admired in him, and which will finish the picture 
of this illustrious man. 

Eagerly desirous of restoring the affairs of his afflicted coun- 
try to their former happy conditicn, he was persuaded, that 
the two most powerful methods to make a state flourish, were* 
an exact and e^ual distributiod of justice to all peqple in ge- 
neral, and a faithful management oSi the public finances. The 
former, by preserving an equality among the citizens, and 
making them enjoy such a delightful undisturbed liberty, un- 
der the protection of the laws, as fully secures tlieir honour, 
their lives, and properties, unites the individuals of the com- 
monwealth more closely together, and attaches them more 
firmly to the state, to which they owe the preservation of-aU 
that IS most dear and valuable to them. The latter, by a 
faithful administration of tlie public revenues, supplies punc- 
tually the several wants and necessities of the state ; keeps in 
reserve a never-failing resource for sudden emergencies, and 
prevents the people from being burdened with new taxes, 
whicli are rendered necessary by extravagant profusitin, and 
which chiefly contribute to make men harbour an aversion for 
a govemment 

Hannibal saw with great concern the irvegi^rities which 
had crept equally into the administration of justice, and the 
management of the finances. Upon his being nominated prse* 
tor, as his love for regularity and order made him uneasy at 
every deviation from it, and prompted him to use his utmost 
endeavors to restore it, he had the courage to attempt the ' 
reformation of this double abuse, which drew after it a num- 
berless multitude of others, without dreading either the ani- 
mosity of the old faction that apposed him, or the new enmity 
which his zeal for the republic must necessarily raise. 

*The judges exercised the most cruel rapine wi^ impunity. 
They were so many petty tyrants, who disposed, in an arbitra- 
ry manner, of the lives and fortunes of the citizens ; without 
there being the least possibility of putting a stop to theirinjus- 
tice, because they held their commissions for life, and mutually 
supported one another. Hannibal, as prsetor, summoned be- 
fore his tribunal an officer, belonging to the bench of jndges, 
who openly abused his power. Livy tells us that he was a 
questor. This officer, who was in the opposite fadaon ta 



* X,iv. I. xxxiii. n. 46. 
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Hannibal, and had already assumed all the pride and haughti- 
ness of the judges, among whom he was to be admitted at the 
expiration of ^s present office, insolently refused to obey the 
summons. Hannibal was not of a disposition to suffer an af- 
front of this nature tamely. Accordingly he caused him to be 
seized by a lictor, and brought him before the assembly of the 
people. There, not satisfied with levelling his resentment 
agamst this single officer, he impeached the whole bench of 
judges, whose insupportable and tyrannical pride was not re- 
strained, either by the fear of the laws, or a i-everence for the 
magistrates : and as Hannibal perceived that he was heard 
with pleasure, and that the lowest and most inconsiderable of 
the people discovered on this occasion that they were no longer 
able to bear the msolent pride of these judges, who seemed to 
have a design upon their liberties, he proposed a law, which 
accordingly passed, by which it was enacted, that new judges 
should be chosen annually, with a clause that none should con- 
tinue in office beyond that term. This law, at the same time 
that it acquired him the friendship and esteem of the people, 
drew upon him proportionably the hatred of the greatest part 
of the grandees ond nobility. 

* He attempted another reformation, which created him new 
enemies, but gained him gi'eat honour. The public revenues 
were either squandered away by the negligence of those who 
had the management of them, or were plundered by the chief 
men of the city, and the magistrates ; so that money being 
wanting to pay the annual tribute due to the Romans, the 
Carthaginians were going to levy it upon the people in gene- 
ral. Hannibal, entering into a large detail of the public re- 
venues, ordered an exact estimate of them to be laid before 
him ; inquire in what manner they had been applied ; the 
employments and ordinary expences of the state ; and having 
discovered by this inquiry, that the public funds had been in 
a great measure embezzled, by the fraud of the officers who 
had the management of them, ne declared and promised, in a 
full assembly of the people, that without laying any new taxes 
upon private men, the republic should hereafter be enabled to 
pay the tribute to the Romans : and he was as good as his 
word. The farmers of the revenues, whose plunder and rapine 
he had publicly detected, having accustomed themselves hi- 
therto to fatten upon the spoils of their country, exclaimed -f ve- 

• I/iv. 1. xxxiii. n. 46, 47. 

t Turn vero isti quos paverat per aliquot annos publicns pecula- 
tQSy veiut' bonis ereptis, non furto eorum manibus extorto, infensi 
Hh2 
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aciiiently aealnst these regi^tions, as if their own property 
had been K>rced out of their hands, and not the sums th^ 
had plundered from the public* 

THE RETREAT AND DEATH OF HANNIBAL. 

* This double reformation di abases raised great clamoors 
against HanmbaL His enemies were writing incessai^f to^e 
chief men, or their friends, at Rome, to inform them that he 
was carrying on a secret intelligence with Antiochus king of 
Syria ; that he frequently received couriers from him ; and 
that this prince had privately dispatched agents to Hanniba], 
to concert, with him, the measures for carrying on the war he 
was meditating : That as some animals are soextremely fierce, 
that it is impossible ever to tame them, hi like manner ^s 
man was of so turbulent and implacable a spirit, that he could 
not brook ease, and therefore would, sooner or later, break out 
again. These informations were listened to at Rome ; and as 
the transactions of the preceding war had been begun and car- 
ried on almost solely by Hannibal, they appeared the more 
probable. However, Scipio strongly opposed the violent mea- 
sures which tlie senate were going to take, on their receiving 
this intelligence, by representing it as derogatory to the dig- 
nity of the Roman people, to countenance the hatred and ac- 
cusations of Hannibal's enemies ; to support, with their au- 
thority, their unjust passions ; and obstinately to pursue him 
even to the very heart of his country \ as though the Romans 
had not humbled him sufficiently, in driving him out of the 
field, and forcing him to lay down his arms. 

ButnotwithstandingtheseprudentT^monstrances,the senate 
appointed three commissioners to go andraake their complaints 
to Carthage, and to command that Hannibal should be deliver- 
ed up to them. On their arrival in that city, though other 
thinp were speciously pretended, yet Hannibal waspei'fectly 
sensible that himself only was aimed at The evenmg being 
come,he conveyed himself onboard a ^ip, which he had secret- 
ly provided for that purpose ; on which occasion he bewailed 
his country's fate more Ihan his own. Sdtfiitia patria guam f 
9uorum qt^ntus miaeratua. This was the eighth year after the 
conclu^bn of the pea^. The first place he landed at was Tyre, 
where he was received as in his second country, and had all the 

«t irati, Romanos in Annibalem, et ipsoi causam odii quxieuteSr 
initigabant. Liv. 

• Ibid 1. xxxiii. n. 45—59. 

t It should be, I think, "suos.*' 
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hfinonn {mid 1dm which were due to his exalted merit*. After 
stayiBg some days here, he set out for Antioch, which the 
kmg had lately left, and from thence waited upon him at 
£p^esu(8. The arrival of so renowned a graeral gave great 
pleasure to the king, and didnot a little contribute to deter-- 
mine him to engage in war against Rome ; for hitherto he had 
appeared wavering and uncertain on that head, t Iq this city 
^ j>hilo8opher, who was looked upon as the greatest orator of 
Asia, had the imprudence to harangue before Hannibal, on 
the duties of a general, and the rules of the art-military. The 
speech charmed the whole audience : But Hannibal being 
asked his o{union of it, ^ I have seen," says he, ^' many 6uL 
<* dotards in my life, but this exceeds them all |." 
• The Carthaginians, justly fearing that Hannibal's escape 
"Would certainly draw upon them the arms of the Romans^ 
sent them advice t)iat Hannibal was withdrawn to Antio- 
chus^. The Romans were ver^r much disturbed at this news^ 
and tne king might have turned it extremely to his advantage^ 
had he known how to make a proper use of it. 

II The first counsel that Hannibal gave him at this time^ 
and which he frequently repeated afterwards, was, to make 
Italy the seat of the war. He required 100 ships, 11 or 
12,000 land-£orces, and offered to take upon himselr the com- 
mand of the fleet ; to cross into Africa, in order to engage 
the Carthaginians in the war ; and afterwards to make a de» 
scent upon Italy, during which the king himself should be- 
ready to cross over witifi his armjr into Italy, whenever it 
should be thought convenient. This was the only thing pro- 
per to be done, and the king aj^roved very much the propo- 
sal at &*st 

** Hannibal thought it would be expedient to prepare his. 

• A. M. 3812. A. Rom. 556. f Cic. de Orat. T. ii. n. 75,761 

% Hie P«niis Hbere TCflpondisse fertur, niultos ae deliros senes tx- 
pe vid 8se : Scd qui magis qaam Phornoio deliraret vidisse neminem* 
Stobxus, Serm. Iti. gWesthe foilowuig account of this matter: 
^AniCtti iutiff-tf Sto/»5 tiV^ t'r/;i^«<f£vT©m, In o drsf o< /uof^. 
Sf<itr»y^i ifttf t^^Afltriy fo/At^m a/MriseTftv thets txros t*; Ji tfym 
%lA'7r%ifiatq tuf fy TiT«i« fT/^ifi»y •;t«'i'. i. e. Hannibal hearing a 
Stoic philosopher undertake to prove that the wise man was the only 
general, laughed, as thinking it impossible for ^ man to have anj 
skiU in war> without being long practi&ed in ir/ 

^ They did more, for they sent two ships to pursue Hannibal, and 

bring him back ; they sold oif his goods, razed his house ; and, by a 

public decree> dc^l'^^red him an exile. Such was the gratitude the 

Carthaginians showed to the greatest general they ever had. Com. 

' Kep. in vita Hannib. c. 7. 

II Liv. 1. xxxiv. n. 60. ••Ibid. n. 61. 
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f rieiids ob Carthage, in order 4o eiigt^ them the more stroQ^y 
in his interest The transmitting ofparticulars^ by letters, is 
not only unsafe, but also ^ves an imperfect idea of things, 
and is never sufficiently particular. He therefore di^Mttched 
a trusty person with ample instructions to Carthage. This 
man was sca^rce arrived in the city, but his business was sus« . 
pected. Accord'mgly he was watched and foilowed j and, at 
last, orders were issued for his bein^ seized* However, he 
prevented the vigilance of his enemies, and escaped in t^e 
nij^t ; after liaviog fixed in several public places, papers 
wmch fully declared the occasion of his coming among them. 
The senate immediately sent advice of this to the Romans* 

* Villius one of the deputies who had been seat into Asia 
to inquire into the state of affairs there, and, if possible, to dis- 
cover the real designs of AntiochUs, found Hannibal in ^^pht- 
fius. He had many conferences with him, paid htm several 
visit3, and ^ecioui*ly affected to show him a particular esteem 
on all occasions* But his chief aim, by all this artificial be- 
haviour, was to make him be suspected, s^to lessen his cre- 
dit with the king, in which he succeeded but too well f. 

^ Some authors affirm, that Scipio'was joined in this em- 
bassy ; and they even relate the conversation which that gene- 
ral had with Hannibal. They tell us, that the Homan having 
asked him, who, in his opinion, was the greatest captain that 
had ever lived ; he answered, Alexander the Great, because, 
with a handful of Micedonians, he had defeated numberless 
armies, and carried Ids conquests into countries so very remote, 
that it seemed scarce possible for any man only to travel so far. 
Being afterwards askedXo whom he gave the second rank ; he 
>answered, to Pyrrhus : for this king, says Hannibal, first un- 
derstood the art of pitching a camp to advantage ; no com- 
mander had ever made a more judicious choice of his posts, 
was better skilled in drawing up of his forces, or was more 
happy in winning the affection of foreign soldiers, insomuch 
that even the people of Italy were more dearous tohavehim 

• A. M. 3813. Rom. 5^. Liv. 1. xxxv. n. 14. Polyb. I. iii. p. I 
166, i6r: 

t Pdybiiis represents this application of Villius to Hannibal, as s 
premeditated design, in order to render him suspected to Anttochus, 
because of his intimacy with a Roman. Livy owns, that the affiiir 
succeeded as if it had- heen designed ; but, at the same time, he 
gives, for a very obvious reason, another turn to this conversation^ 
and says that no more was intended by it than to sound Hannibal and 
to remove any fears or apprehensions he might be under from tlie 
Romans. 

4 Liv. U xxxv. n. 14. Plut. in vit. FUbua. S^ 
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for th^r governor than the Romans themselves, though they 
had so long been subject to tliem. Scipio, proceeding, asked 
him next whom he looked upon as the third captain ; on ¥fhich 
decision Hannibal made no scruple to give the preference to 
himself. Here Scipio could not forbear laughing : Bvft what 
*'*' would you have said," continued Scipio^ ^^ had you con- 
" qaered me ?" " I would," replied Hannibal, «* have ranked 
<^ myself above Alexander, Pyrrhus, and all the generals the 
" world ever produced." Bcipio, was not insensible of so re- 
fined and delicate a flattery, which he'no ways expected ; and 
which, by giving him no rival, seemed to insinuate that no 
captain was worthy of being put in comparison with him. 

llic answer, as told by *Plutarch, is less witty, and not so 
probable. In this author, Hannibal gives Pyrriius the first 
place, Sdpio the second, and himself the third. 

t Hannibal, sensible of the coldness with which Antiochut 
received him, ever since his conferences with ViUius or Scipio^ 
took no notice of it for some time, and seemed msen^le of iti 
But at last he thought it advisable to come tp an ecdnircisse* 
ment with the king, and to open his mind freely, to him. ^^ The 
** hatred," says he, " which 1 bear to the Romans, is known 
<^ to the whole world* I bound myself to it by an oath,, from 
^ my most tender infftncy. It was this hatred that made bm 
^^ draw the sword against Rome during 36 years. It was that^ 
'^ even in times of peace, drove me nrom my native country, 
^^ and forced me to seek an asylum in your dominions. For 
<• ever guided and fired by the same passion, should my hopes 
** be eluded, 1 will fly to every part of the globe, and rouse np 
^< all nations against the Romans. I hate them, will hate them 
*^ eternally, and know that they bear me no less aiumosity;. 
^' So long as you shall continue in the resolution to take up 
<^ arms against that people, you may rank Hannibal in the 
*' number of your best friends: But if other counsels incline 
'* you to peace, I declare to you, once for aU, address yourself 
** to others for counsel, and not to me." Such a speech-, 
which came from his heart, and expressed the greatest smceri* 
ty, struck the king, and seemed to remove au his suspicions;, 
so that he now resolved to give Hannibal the command of part 
of his fleet, 

\ But what havoc is not flattery capable of making in courts 
and in the minds of princes ? Antiochus was told, ^^ that it 



• Plut. in Pjnrho, p. 687. ' f ll>»d. n. 19. 

\ Liv. L XXX. n. 42, 43. 
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** was imprudent in him to put so much confidence m Hanni- 
" bal; an exile, a Carthaginian, whose fortune or genius might 
** suggest, in one day, a thousand different pi*cjects to him : 
♦' that besides, this very fame which Hannil>al had acquired in 
** war, find which he considered as his peculiar inheritance, 
'* was too gi'eat for a man who fought only under the ensigns 
** of another : that none but the king ought to be the geaeral 
^ and conductor of the war ; and that it was incumbent on him 
*' to draw upon himself only the eyes and attention of all men ; 
** whereas, should Hannibal be employed, he, a forgeigner, 
♦' would have the glory of all victories ascribed to him." " No 
" minds,'* •says Li vy, on this occasion, *' are more susceptible 
"ofenvy^ than those whose merit is below their birth and 
** dignity ; such perscxis always abhorring virtue and worth in 
" others, for this reason only, because they are strange and 
** foreign to themselves." This observation Was fiiUy verified 
on dus occasion. Antiochus had been takenon his weak »de ; 
alow and sordid jealousy, which is the defect and character- 
istic of little minds, extinguished everjr generous sentiment in 
that monarch. Hannibal wat'now suited and laid aade ; 
however, the latter was greatly revenged on Antiochus, by 
the ill success this prince met with ^ and showed how m^or- 
tunate ths^t king is whose soul is accessible to envy, and his 
•ars open to the poisonous insinuation of flatterers, 
• t In A council held ^ome time after, to which Hannibal, for 
form's sake, was admitted, he, when it came to his torn to 
speak, endeavoured chiefly to prove that Philip of Macedon 
ought, on any terms, to beinvitedinto the alliance of Antio- 
chus, which wasnotsodifficult as might be imagined. "With 
5* regard,** sa^'s Hannibal, " to the operatipns of the war, I 
** adhere immoreably to my first opinion ; and had my coon- 
** sels been listened to before, Tuscany and Liguria would now 
*< be all in a flame, and Hannibal (a name tl\at strikes terror 
•* into the Romans) in Italy. Tliough I should not be- very 
^ well skilled as to other matters, yet the good and ill success 
** I have met with must necessarily have taught me sufficiently 
•' how to carry on a war against tlie Romans. I have nothing 
«' now in my power but to give you my counsel and offer ^'ou 
*' my service. May the gods give success to all your uadertak- 



• Nulla ingenia tarn prona ad iuvidam sunt, quam eonim qui ge- 
nus ac fortunam suam anirais non sequam : Qu'a virtutem et bonum 
alienum oderunt. Methinks it is better to read, ut bonum alieiium. 

t Liv. 1. xxxvi. n. 7. 
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^' ings.." Haniubal's. speech was received with applause^ but 
j^ot one of his counsels were put in execution. 

♦ Antioqhus, imposed upon and lulled asleep by his flattcr- 
erS) remained quiet at Ephesus, after the Romans had drove 
him out of:€&a8lipV?&jMot once imagining that thej' would ever 
invade ilii|ft)^w^g^/ Hannibal, who was now restored to fa- 
vQxrr, jj/ficfJofSf *Sr hina that tlie war would soon be 

reiiioj^jed idi^isia^ and that he would soon see the enemy at 
his gates : that lie^;nust resolve either to abdicate his throne, 
or oppose vigorously a people who grasped at the empire of 
,the world. This jtpcourse waked in some little measure the 
^ing out of his letffiir^, and prompted him to make some 
iveak eflForts. But as his conduct was unsteady, after sustain- 
ing a great many considerable losses, he was forced to termi- 
nate the war by an ignominious peace ; cue of the articles of 
wluch was, that he should deliver up Hannibal to the Ro- 
naans. However, the latter did not give him opp«rtunitv to 
put it in execution, retiring to the island of Crete, to consider 
. there what course it would be best for him to take. 

t The riches he had brought along with him, of which the 
people of the island got some notice, had like to have proved 
his ruin. Hannibal was never wanting in stratagems, and he 
had (^casion to employ them now, to save both himself and 
his treasure. He filled several vessels with niolten lead, which 
he just covered with gold and silver. These he deposited in 
the temple of Diana, in presence of several Ci'etans, to whose 
honesty, he said, he confided all his treasure. A strcMiig guard 
was then posted on the temple, and Hannibal left at full liber- 
ty, from a supposition that his riches were secured. But he 
had concealed them in. hollow statues of brass|, which he al- 
-ways carried along w ith him. 5 And then, embracing a favcau*- 
able opportunity . he had to make his escape, he tied to the 
', court of Prusias king of Bithynia. ■. 

It appears from history that he made some stay in the court 
of this prince, who soon engaged in war with Eumenes king 
of Pergamus, a professed friend to the Romans. By means of 
Hannibal, the troops of king Prusias gained several victories 
both by land and sea. 

• ^ Liv. I. xxxvi. n. 41* 

" rf' CorA. tNep.in Anntb. c, 9 ct 10. Justin, I. xxxii. c. 4. 

i^ These statues were thrown out by him, in a place of public 
resort, as things of little value. , Corn. Nep. 

% A. M. 3820*. A. Rom. 564. Corn. Kep. in Annib. c. 10/ 11. 
Justin. I. xxxiii. c. 4. • c .: ... . 
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* He enjoyed a stratagvm of an extraordinary kind In a 
sea-fight The enemy's fleet con^sting of more ships than his, 
-he had recourse to artifice. He put into earthen vessels all 
kinds of serpents, and ordered these vessds to be thrown into 
the enemy's ships. His chief aim in this was;*>cf destroy £u- 
menes ; and for that purpose, it was neces<^f]^^|6) hifn to find 
out which ship he was on board of. They obeyed ^«t would 
have taken it, had he not outsailed his pursuers.' The* rest of 
the ships of Pergamus sustained the fight with great vigour, 
till the earthen vessels had been thrown into them. At first 
they <Hily laughed at this, and were vei[|||»xnuch surprised to 
£nd unich weapons employed against them. But seeing them- 
selves surrounded with serpents, which flew out of these ves- 
sels . when they flew to pieces, they were seized with dread, 
retired in disorder, and yielded the victory to the enemy. 

t Services of so important a nature seemed to secure for ever 
to Hannibal an undisturbed asylum at that prince's court 
However, the Romans would not suSer him to be easy there, 
but deputed Q. Flaminiusto Prusias, to complain of the pro- 
tection h^gave Hannibal. The latter easily guessed the motive 
of this embassy, and therefore did not wait til his enemies had 
an opportumty of delivering him up. At first he attemped 
to secui'e himself by flight ^ but perceivingthat the sev<^secret 
outlets, which he had contrived in his palace, were all seized 
by the soldiers of Prusias, who by this perfidy was desirous 
of making his court to the Romans, he ordered the poison, 
which he had long kept for this melancholy occasion, to be 
brought him, and taking it in his hand, ^^ let us, " said he, 
" free the Romans from the disquiet with which they have so 
** long been tortured, since they have not patience to wait for 
" an old man's death. The victory which Flaminius gains 
"over a naked betrayed lAan will not do him much honour. 
<* This single day will be a lasting testimony of the great dege- 
« neracy of the Romans. Their fathers sent notice to Pyr- 
« rhus,- to desire he would beware of a traitor who intended to 
** poison him, and that at a time when this prince was at war 
^ with them in the very centre of Italy ; but their sons have 
<( deputed a person of consular dig^nity to spirit up Prusias, 
*' impiously to murder one, who is not only his friend, but his 
*< guest" After calling down curses up(Hi Prusias, andhaving 
iavoked the godsy the protectors and avengers of the iacred 



• Justin. I. xxxii. c 4. Corn. H«p» in vit Annib. 
t A. M. S823. A. Rom. 566. Uv. 1. xxxix. n^ 51. 
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. rig^U of |K)9piMiUty, \^ si^aUpwfd the poison *ir ^ djed kt 

. . TMsi year ^vas,re;i»^rl^fd)]|9 for the ^eath of three jp'jsat meiiy 
Haiwitbal, .PUilop^uaeQ^ a^d $cypio, ?^ho,hadUi|s m ^oimnpn, 

_ that ttiey fill di^d oj)t of tlieir naUve cpu^tries, liy a deatii littjlc 
corvespoiide^t ^o the f^^r-y of th^k actioi^s. Tljd two £it*^t 

',di€d't»yip9i9G|a; Haimibal wasbet^ye/d byl^is^host; aadPiu- 
loiMsnien being taken prisopier in a t>atUe ag^st ttie Mesisei^- 
^119, and thro^irn into a dwvg^on, j/slb forced to swallow a dose 

> of p<n8flp)* As to ScipiO) )^ ^^a^i^ihed hix^self, to avoid an u|i- 

. jastproseoii^on iwthich iiiKas carrying on agaiT)st faim at KoBne, 

- and. ended hU days in. a ^iivd of c^xtcurity. 

TB£ Cfi4R.ACTEH ANO EUhOfflVfi OF HANI^I&^L. 

rTJiYifi.would.be the proper p^ce for rcj^jpeteiitinc the'^xqsl- 
-lent q\ialiti^s ofHannibalf who rc;flected fto'inucn glory .9n 
. Cartl^ge. But as-I have attempjLed to draw his charat^t^r 
•t cl9eif»fhere, aiyltogiyca just icl,^of him, by niakingacoip- 
,p$a*isoQ between him and .ii^cipio, I think myself dispensed 
from giving his eulogium at largeao this place. 

Persons i^ho dev<yte th^selves to ti>e profesaipn of arnjs, 
cannot spend too much time in tlie ^ti^dy of tliis.gi'eat inj^, 
• whoiis looked i|pon, by judges, as the.jpost corcfpfete jc^ii^eral, 
In ^lipost every respect, that ever the worlfi.^mluced» 

Dufingthe whole 17 years (the tinie the iWivi* Iffi^Ved), two 
c^rrors only are objected to hi>n; First,. his. riot marjqhing, 
. ifnmediately after the battle o4 Cannae, his yictoriou^ army jto 
Bpme, in order to besiege ^that city : Secondly, his s^fferipg 
)th<sir courage to be softened and enervated, duripg their w£ii- 
tev quarters in Capwi: errors, whiftli only shew that great 
men are not so in all things ; \ aumtni etUm ^mntj hojnineita^ 
inew / and which, perhaps may be partly excusjedi 

But then for tjiej^e tjwp errors what a ipul^itjide, ol^sl^impg 
^lalitiesr appear ii> ]H[an^ibal I How extensive wj^r^ lijs,vle;yys 
andf'e^igns, even in his most tender yeart I Wh«^ greati^es^of 
soal ! W hat intrepidity I What pyefence oi mind .a^us^ he ha,ve 

• PlutArch, accordmg to his custom, assigns him three different 
deaths. Some, says he, relate, tjiat having wrapped hi^ cloak about 

.Jii's neck "he ordered his servant to fix his knees agai^t his buttocks, 
and not to leave twistii.g tUl he hnd strangled him. Oiheil-s say tHv^, 
inimitation of Themtstocles and Midas, he drank >Imi)1V bloed. ^lAv^ 
teils-us that'Han%tilNitdi«Ak »{>oisoit wh4^.be>aiwaiiS)«airr4«i<a;Mtt. 
him ; and taking the cup into his hands, cried, « let us free,'' &e 
In viva Flaminii. 

f ^jf Vel.r U. .Of. the hiethod «f Stiidyi|^/»idrfTest1fi»^lfe Belles 

Vol. L I i 
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pottCBfedt to be able, even in the fife and heat of action^ to 
take all advantages ; With what torprising address nmst he 
' have managed the minds of men, Itet^ amidst so gi*eat a va- 
' riety of nations which composed his -army, who often were in 
want of money and provisions, his camp was not once d^turb- 
' ed with any msmrection, either.againsthiroself orany ofhis 
'generals! With what equity, what moderatioii must behave 

* behaved towards his new allies, to Y^fe^e prevailed so for as to 
attach them inviolably to his service thfHigh he was reduced 
to the necessity of making them sustain almost the whole bur- 
den of tlie war, by quarteringhis army upon them, and levy- 
ing contributions in their several countries! In fine, how firuit- 
fiilmust he have been in expedients, to lie Able to carry on, for 

' so many years, a war in a remote country, in i^it*- of the vio- 
lent opposition made by a powerful domef>ticf action, which re- 

* fused him supplies of every kind, and thwarted hinm on all oc- 
casions* It may be affirmed that Hannibal, during the whole 
scries of this war, seemed the only prop of the state, and the 
soul of every part of tJie «mplre of the Carthaginians, who 

' could never believe themselves conquered till Hannibal con- 

* fessed that he himself was sa 

But that man must know the character of Hannibal very 
impei*fcctly, who should consider hrm only at the head of ar- 
mies. The paniculars we learn from history concerning the 
^secret intelngence he held with Philip of Macedon ; the wise 
coiiiisels he gave to Antioehus king of Syria ; the double re- 
gulatioii he mtroduced in Carthage, with regard to the ma- 
nagement of the public revenues, and the administraUon of 
justice prove that he was a great statesman in eveiy respect 

' So superior and universal' was his genius, that it took in all 
parts of government ; and so great were his natural abilities, 
tttut h< was capable to acquit himself in all the various ftinc- 

' tioris of it with glory. Hannibarshnne as conspicuously in the 
rablxiet as in the fie'M ; equally able to fill the Civil or the mi- 
litary employments. In a word, hfe united In his own person 
the aiffei'eut talents and merits of all profesnons, the sword, 
the gown, and the finances. 

He had some learning ; and though he was so much em- 
ployed in military labours, and engaged in so many wars, he 
^wever found leisure to cultivate the muses*. Several smart 

. n MpM?te(eMi£Hadpibal^wluch have been transoiitted to us, show 

p.J!<dH oAitqaehie tantusvir, tantiscpie beOirdistnctiis, non nihil tem- 
poris trUMkiicte^is, &c. Corn. Nep. in vita Aanib. csp. 13. 
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thiit he liad a g^t l^md of natural wit ; an^ ^ia h« ixnproTad,, 
by the most polite edueatkm that coul4 be, bestowed at that, 
time, in such a republic as Carthage. He spoke Greek toler- 
ably well, and wrote some books in that language. His ]>Te- 
ceptor was a Lacedemonian (Solsius), who, with Philenius^ 
another Lacedemonian, accompanied him in all his expedi-/ 
ticms^ Both these undertpc^ to write the history of this re-, 
npwned warrior* 

With regard to his religicm and moral omduct, he was not/ 
«>pT<rfiigate and wicked as he is represented by *Liyy» " cpueji' 
^^ even to inhumanity, more perfidious than a Carthaginian ;. 
*> regardless -of truth, of probity, of the sacred ties of oaths ; 
** fearless of the gods, and utterly void of religion." InhumanOi 
fifudeUta^j/ierfidiafiiuf^uamPtmicmi nihil veri, mMlsancdy 
nuHus deum tntttt9^ nullum ju^jutwittum^nulla religio, t*Ac- 
cording to PcdybiuSfhe rejected ajbafliai^us proposal that wag. 
«)ade him^fore he entered Ital^t Wid tliis was, to eat humauk 
tesk, at a time.wfiea his annjr was in absolute want of provi-^ 
aaonsr % SqW years^fter, fo far froim treating with barbari-, 
ty,. as he was advised. to, do , the dead body of Semprxpniou^ 
Gracchus, which <Mago hsid^ent Wfla, he caused his funeral; 
obsequies to be solemnised, in presence of the whole army. 
We have seen him, on manv occasions, shewing the highest 
reverence for the gods ; and ) Justin who copied Trogus Pom- 
peius, an author worthy of credit, obsei:ve^ that he always, 
shewed imcommqn wisdom and continence, with regard to the* 
great number of women taken by him during the course of so. 
long a war; insomw:h,.thatnoone would.bave imagined he< 
had been bom in Africa, where incontinence is the pi'edomi- 
nant vice of the country ; Pudicitiam que cum tan4um inter j 
tot cafitivaa habtus6€j utin Africa natum^ quivii Tiegaret. ^ 

His dhregard of wealth, at a time when he had so many op- 
portunities to enrich himself by the plunder of the cities he, 
stormed, and the nations he subdued, shows that he knew Uie 
true and genuine use which a ^neral ought to make of riches, 
viz. to gain the affection of his soldierst and toattach sdlies to 
his interest, by diffusing his beneficenc^e on proper occasions, 
and not being sparing inhis rewards ;> a very essential quality^, 
and at the same time as uncomtliori in a. commander. The 
enly use Hannibal made of money was to purchase success ; 



♦ Lib. xxi. n. 4. f Excerpt, e Polyb. p, 32. 

% Excerpt, e Diod. p, 282. Liv. I. xxv. n. 1/. 
\ Lib. xxxii.jc. 4. 



liiM^ ])e»6iauM, th^t'a'tfito ^d \t at'th^ h«$8d of aiR^ir^ is? 
mHikientlf reeompensed by the gloty derhrM from vict6i^. * 
^ • He always led a very regular a«Stet^ life ; a»d efvett irf 
^mefc of peace, atid in the midst of Carthage^ wh^i he was in- 
vested with the first di^tlty of the city, we are tsc^d that he 
never uted to recline himself oft a bed aftmeals^ as Was the 
custom in thole ages, and drtuil: km- t>etf little Wine. S* re-* 
rular and uniform a life may serve as an illustriotis «xiimple fe^ 
dcii* cofnimander^ - who of^n' inclu<!te, aftK^ the priv^ileges of 
int^\ ^d the duty ofofficei^, tti6 keeping of splendid tahl^ 
Aid iiVihr'Mxuricyssly. 

Bat notwithstatidin^ t^se eolegitlih^ I4b nht h«i^v«t» pK- 
#nd to justify entir^y all t^e ethPolr% s^id^ ctfefect6 with whkli' 
Hanmft)al is charged, lltdtit^ he |j«9def^d an ati^rablage o^ 
the most exaltted qoalilftes;, It' canndt be ^denied but ttet he had; 
iomfe little thteWire of i'ta^Mces- of his» C^titl^; aridthatio 
WoiUd be dIfRoiflt to ej^dmi sdn^'dbHohs txHi^dntuaiifll»tl(%»<lt 
Us lift, t F^ty^iu^ <]*^^€^^y'^)^At H<Q^B0g^ aedy^ed di 

avarice hif G^'rtliag^; artft of tttt^y ih? R«t^< He adds$> «# 
«ie satiifl octasio*!,' that ^eo0ie'^efev€»if^t^l4Jdivid«rf ill opi^- 
lUon cOAcerhlAg hitH ; a^Kdi^ Wei^d brno wdMeir, aos^heka^ 
Mad^ hhh^tf scyvHi^ eheriiie^^in belh^:^!^^ thittti^y ^olM> 
Have dt^awn h%n kt disiidvantd^eb^<(4«toi>S: 6m Polybibs i^ 
of opinio th?at ^tMgh it iSHtfiiik h6 mc^^ifx^^fmksA thtft tHi 
t!ie defecte With IWfich he h dl^argfcd aife tWK^ we y«t oOjgjhr 
t^ cbncltfdci th&t fftef w'etfe iirtt S6 Atedft' «^«g to kte ttadft^^ 
i(nd: disi^iti(^y us tk> th^ dlffimiM<ts WM Wliidh be w«^ tAkX*' 
/oiind^y i4A>thi6 c^Mirse of so It^g ^dlal^idl'idaS'Si war,* aAdfo' 
the comjbfeVyftndy1ie>**a« <«lf^tf)>dfCew «6 the gtnerail €«ceni^- 
#h08fe a'Sii^ana^Kfe abdcfttftdy W«tnbd fcJr tftc ei^et^timi «f his^ 
varic^u^ ehtetffriiW ; and whoit^hc watt not always fkble to re* 
stMn, atiy ti^it^ <h^ Ite coofM thie s^t6M wh^ fottgl^t mider 
them; \ ' 



* CibI pofloni^tte) ^a^iderio tt^ttiratS; AbU Vc|lilptate« niodos ftai- 
t«lt< Livi l."3ixi» n;4v ■•'' • ■ •• 

e Contfuit( Annii>ale»«.«vec t:um RomaiYb tonecttiieiti bellp Itali* cim- 
tiemuit|4ieG oum veyerttisrCsuiiivginiem sumixianf ,w}periu«n t^nmi:, 
autt.caimiitemxfenawe^ : aot plos' quaro *xtwrlo:yiwi .»ji<4*4«'5se. 
Justin. 1. xxxii. c 4. . ' 

t Excerpt, e Polyb. p. 34. &Sr. 



Fnrt 11. HISTORY or. th« cartjiaginians. 377, 
SECTION II. 

BISSSNSIONS BETWEEN THE CARTHAGlKrANS AND XA* 
8INISSA KINO OF KUMimA. 

Among the conditions of the peace granted to the Cartha- 
ginians, Uiere was one which imported, that they should re- 
store to Masinissa all the temtories and cities he possessed be- 
fore the war; and further, Scipio, to reward the zeal and 
fidelity which that monarch hacl shown with i-egard to the 
Homans, had added to his dominions those of Syphax. Thia 
piresently afterwards gave rise to disputes 'and quarrels be- 
tween the Carthaginians and Numidans. 

These twoprinces, Syphax and Masinis-^a were bnth ting* 
in Numidia, but reigned in different parts of it. 'Hie i>ttU- 
jects of Syphax were called Mas$esuh, and tbtii^ capitid was 
Ciitha. Those ofMasiijissa were the Massyli ; but both \h^m 
nations are better known by the name of ^^umiuiiins, which 
was common to them. Their principal streiigth consiiited in 
their cavalry.. They always rode without sadflie^ and some 
even without bridles, whence '^ Virgil calkd them A^umkU 
iiifrani. 

t In the beginning of the second Punic war, Syphax sidhig 
witli the Romans, Gala, the father of Masinissa, to check tlie 
Career of so powerful a neighbour, thought it his interest to 
join the Carthaginians, and accordingly sent out against Sy- 
phax a powerfiil army under the conduct of his son, at that 
time but 17 years of age. Syphax being ove'rcome in a bat* 
tie, in which it is said he lost 30,000 men, escaped into Mau- 
ritania. However, the face of things was afterwards greatly 
changed. 

\ Masinissa, after his father's death, was often reduced to 
the brink of ruin ; being drove from his kingdom by an usur- 
per ; pursued warmly by Syphax ; in danger every instant of 
^ling into the hands of his enemies ; destitute of forces, mo- 
ney, and almost all things. He was at that time in alliance with 
the Kotnans, and the friend of Scipio, with whom he had an 
interview in Spain. His misfortunes would not peimit him tb 
bring great succours to that general. When Licmis arrived in 
Africa, Masinissa johiedhim with a few horse, and from tliat 
time was attached mviolably to the Roman interest § Syphax, 
on the contt*ary,' Tiaving married the fattJous SophonisbA, 
daughter of Asdrubal, went over to the Carhaginians. 

• -ffin. I. iv. ver. 41. f Liv. xxiv. n. 48, 49. 

\ Ib)d.l. xxix. n. 29—34. $ Ibid. 1. xx\x, n. S3. 
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• The fate of these two pVlnc^s was now changed once for 
«1L Syphax lost a gi eat baUle^ ftnd w€t» taken aiive by the 
enemy. Masinissa, liie victor, besieged Cirtha, hiscapital, and 
took it. Bu,t he met with a greater danger in that city than 
he had faced in the field ; and this was Sophonisba, ^hose 
charms and endearments he was unable to t6sist. To secure 
this prhicess to himself, he mairied her ; t)Ut a fet^ days aftet 
he was 6l)ligcd to send h^r a dose of poison as hei* nliptial pre- 
scikt ; tliis bein g the only way left him to keep his ptoftiisc With 
his queen, and preserve her from the power df th6 Rotti^ns. 

This was a considerable error in itself, and which iftXiSt ne- 
txssarily disoblige a nation that Was so jealous 6f its authority ; 
but this' young prince repaired it gloriously, by th^ signal ^r- 
vices he aftewards did Scipio. f We observed, that after tlie 
defeat and capture of Sypliax, the dominion* of this* prince 
were bestowed upon Him ; and that the Carthaginians were 
forced to restore all lie possessed before. This gA vfe rise to the 
divisions we are now going to relate. 

\ A territory situated towards the sea*-sidfe, liedr the lesser 
Ryrtis, was the subject of those contests. The country was ve- 
i*y rich, and the toil extremely fruitful, a proof of whicli is, that 
the city of Leptis only, which belonged to that territory, paid 
daily a talent to the Carthagiiiiansby way of tribute, IVla-J- 
nissa had seized paH of this territory. Each siide dispatched 
deputies to Rojiie, to plead the cause of their superiors befoiie 
'the senate. This assembly thought proper to'feend Scipio A f- 
ricanus, with two other com ndssioners, toexaraiheth^ contro- 
versy upon the spot. However, they returned without coming 
to any resolution, and left the Dusiness in'the same uncertain 
state in which they had found it.- Posably- they had acted in 
this manner by order of the senate, and, had received pfrrate 
instructions to favour Masinissa, who was then |)cssessed of 
the district in question. 
•^4 Ten years after, neV co'mmisBiohersha^Hngbeen appoint- 
ed to examine tlie same- aff dr, they acted as the former had 
done, and left the whole undermined. / 

I) After the like distance of time, the Carthagihianls again 
^brought their complaint fo the senate^ but with greater iftipor- 
tunity than before. They representedy'that beside the lands at 
first contested, Masinissa had, during the twoprieceding years, 

• Liv. 1. XXX. h "1I.I5. t Idem, .1 xxx. h. 44. ' 

i L.iv. 1. xxxiv. n. 62. 

§ A. M. ^823. A Rom. 5(7. Idem, Lit h.i:^. ' 
-\ A. Bi 3833. K, Rom. 577. , Id^ln, l.^liiS. ft. 2S, 24. ' 
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diupcxsisesised them of upvrards of seventy t^ 

their hands were bound iqj by the article 

Which forbade their making, war upon any \ 

Xtomatis ; that thcv couM no longer bear thk. 

Avarice, and cmerty of that xjrince : that they v, 

to Rt)me ivith ^ree re^picats, irhich they de^red k ^ 

ttredSaMy coWrplied With, vi«. either to get orders to 

afl^air examined antf decided by the senate ; or, se^ortw 

they might be permitted to repel force by force, and\ a 

themselves by arms ; or, lastly, that if favour was ^ f>r^vafl 

bver justice, they then intreatedthe Rom ans^o specify ^ once 

fhr all, which of the Carthaginian lands they were desirovAi 

should be vested in Masinissa, that they by this means n»gM 

hereafter know what they Md to depend on ; aod th«t thte 

l^oman people would hare some regard to. ^hem, at a time 

that this prince' set no other bounds to his pretensions btit hn 

insatiable atarice. The deputies concluded with beseeching 

tJye Romans, that if the Carthaginians had beenguHty of anf 

-crimes with regtn-d to them since the conehisioii of the last 

-peace, that they thernselves would punish them for it, and ndt 

^ve them up to the wild caprice of a prince, by whom their 

liberties were made precarious, and their lives insupportable. 

After endirrg their sj^eech, being pierced with grief, they fell 

prostrate ujjon the earth and burst into tears ; a Sfjectacle that 

-moved all who were present to compassion, and raised a violent 

hatred against Masinissa. Gulussa, liis son who was ^en pre- 

•sent, being asked what he had to reply, he answered, that his 

ftfther had not given him any infftructions, not knowing thiit 

'^ny thing would be laid to his charge. He only desired tl^-e 

^senate to reflect, that the eircnmstance which drew aU this 

hatred tifpon him from the Carthaginians, Was (the ityviolabie 

fidelity with which he had always been attached to them. 

'flie'sewate after hearing both sides, an&iJ^ered that they wetfe 

lAclined to do jus^ce to tiiat ^rty to whom it was due : th»t 

OulusBa should set out immediately with their orders to his fii- 

^liter, who was ttJlrelDV commiiiided to send deputies witii those 

of Carthage; thrft-they would do all that lay in their power 

to s6rve him, but not to the prejudice of theCarthaginiansr: 

that it was but just the ancient limits should be preserved ; 

and that it was 6ir from bein? the intention of the .Romans, 

to have the Cartliagimaiis dieposeesred during the peace 0f 

those territories and cities which had been left them by the 

treaty. ^ The deputies of both powers were Ifeen dismissed 

withttveiisalpresnts. t 
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■ * But all these assurances were but mere words. It is plain 
that the Romans did not once endeavour to satisfy tlie Car- 
thaginians, or do them the least justice ;; and that* they spun 
wA the business, on purpose to give Masinissa an oppoii^unity 
to establish himself in his usurpation, ^d weaken bis enemies, 
t A new deputation was sent to examine tlie affair upon 
the spot, and Cato was oue of the conmiissioners. On their 
arrival, they asked the parties if they were willing to abide by 
their determination. Masinissa readily complied. The Car- 
:lhaghiians auswered, that they had a fixed rule to which they 
adhered, and that this was the treaty which had been con- 
cluded by Scipio, and desired that their cause mi^t be ex- 
amined with al) possible rigour. They thei^efore could not 
cwne to any decision. The deputies visited all tlie country, and 
ibund it in a very good condition, ei^ecially the t:itf of Carth- 
agei and they were surprised tb see it, after being involved in 
such a c^amity, again raised to so exalted a pitch of power an4 
grandeur. The senate was told pf this immediately on the re- 
turn of the deputies, and declared Rome could never be in 
safety so long. as Cartilage should subsist From this time, 
whatever affair was debated in the senate, Cato always added 
the following words to bis opinion, ^^ I conclude that Carthage 
*' ought to be destroyed." 'Hiis grave senator did not give 
himself the trouble to prove, that bare jealousy of the growing 
power of a neighbourmg state is a warrant sufficient for de- 
,stroying a city contrary to the faith of treaties. But Scipio 
Kasica was of opinion that the luin of this city would draw 
. after it that of their commonwealth ; because that the Romans 
having then no rival to fear, would quit the ancient severity of 
their manners,and abandon themselves to luxury ^udpleasures 
the never-failuig subverters of the most fiouri^iing empires. 
t In the mean time divisions broke out in Carthage. The 
popular taction,, being now become superior to that of the 
. grandees and senatca*s, sent 40 citizens in|x> banishment, and 
. bound, the people by an oath, never to suffer the least mention 
to be made of recalling those exiles. They withdrew to the 
court of Masinissa, who dispatched Gulussa and Micipsa, his 
. two sons, 'to Carthage, to solicit their return. However, the 
' gates of the city were shut against them, and one of them was 
,. closely pursued by Hamilcar, one of the generals of the re- 
public. This gave occaslon'to a new war, and accordingly 

•Polyb p. 951. 
^ t A. M Jii43. A. Rom. 593. App. de Bell. Pun. p. 37. 
IApp.p.r.8. 
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armi^ were levied on both sides. A b^ttfi^ Vaafeoght ; attd' 
the yeungcr Scipio, who afterwards ruiWed Carthage, wa»* 
a^ctatiw* of it. He had been sent from fe Ai^yiHtfe in Spain^ un» 
der whmn Scipio then fought, to Mlasinissrf, to desire some* 
elephants from that monarch. Dunngthe ^Miole engagement,* 
Be stood upon a neighbouring hili, and was surpriijeS tto see* 
Kfasmiissa, liien 88 years of age,^ moun^d^ agreeably to the^ 
oiistomof Ms xowrdry, on a horse without a saddle; ftyingi 
A^m rank to rank like a yotmg^ officer, and s«stainin^ the most* 
srduotls toils. Th« fight was very obstinate, atid continued* 
flLllday, but at lasfthe Carthaginians gave way. Scixiio used? 
to say afterwards, that he had been present at many battles,' 
but at none with sb much pleasure as th!» ; havings never be*^ 
Ibre beheld so formidable an army engage without any din^ 
^r or trouble to himself. And being^ very con versafnt in ihtS. 
ifcHtfegs of Kfomer, he addedj thait^ titt his time there Wet^ 
1^ tWcrtiore who had been spectktot*s of srtch' an- action^ vfe.' 
Jfepfter'fromMOttnt Idfei, and Nepttme fromt Sattibthi'ftce', whea' 
t§ie Bte^s amf Trbjaiis fought before 'Froy ; V Icnorw- tiotf 
•whether the fight of JOM^ men^for so manj' th^re ^«wref 
butchering one another^ can administec'sveal pleasure ; or 
wiiLCAtorsttchf a pleasure 16 ccmusteot with ther «entiaient8)>of 
h*wf>«inity^ s©.natt*ral'totinankipd» . , , > 

* The Car^ai^Dians^ after the battle was over,: entrej^tied^ 
^k^ototermisULte^v^r contests- with Masinisseii, AcG««)din|?rr 
ly he.heard h^th partiies^and the Cartha^nij^wcottseotcdrtQ* 
yield up the territory of Emporium f? which had been! ^^ 
first cause of their division ; to pay MasiiBissai^OO taltiirstof 
silver.dowA, and 800 more, at such timers as should be agr^^dDw 
But Maanisea insisting^. ob the retiAm of the exiles^ tib^: ^I 
not come tor any decision. Scipio, alter h^tving paid his eic9»*i 
piimeif ts, and returned thanks to MasiaUsa, set out wi^ tsbft^ 
defiiants,- for which he had been sent. ■'' ^■ 

I llie king, immediately after the battle wa8^ove^, had> 

•• Api?" de Belh Pun. p 40. 

t The Emporiam, or Emporia, was a country of Africa, on tlit 
Lester Syrtis, in which Leptis stood No pan of the Carthaginian 
dominions was more fruitful tKan this. ' IPolybius, 1. 1. says, that th* 
revenue that ati»4e from this phkce was so considerable, that all thcii^ 
hopes weie al;xiost founded on it, «» •'«, Viz. their revenues from 
Emporia, «/X-** **■•* fjnyistti ix-ri^aej To this was owing their 
care am) state- jealousy above-mentioned, lest the Romans should 9»il 
beyond the Fair Promontory , that lay before Carthage, and becoms, 
acquainted with a country which might induce them to attempt the 
conquest of it. - - ■■ 

I^App. de Bell. Pun. p» 40. 
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blocked up the enemy's carap^ which was pitched upmi aJiUl, 
whitlicF- neither troops nor provisions could come to them. 
During this tnlerval there annved deputies from Rome, with 
orders from the senate to decide tlie quarrel, in case the Jcing 
thoald be defeated ; otherwise, to leave it undetermined, and 
to ^ve the king the strongest assurances of tl^e continuation of 
their friendship i and this 'they did. In the mean dme,^ the 
famine daily increased in the enemy^s camp, which b^g 
heightened by the plague, occasioned a new calamity, and 
jnade dreadful havoc Being now reduced to the last extre- 
mity, they surrendered to Mcssinissa, promising to deliver up 
the deserters, to pay him 5000 talents of silver in 50 years,. 
and restore the exiles, notwithstanding their oaths to the con- 
trarjr. They all submitted to the ignominious ceremony of 
fiaasmg under the yoke *, and were dismissed with only one 
suit of clothes for each. Gulussa, to satiate his vengeance for^ 
the ill treatment, as we before observed, he had met with, sent. 
eat against them a body of cavalry, whom, from their great; 
weakness, they could neither escape nor resist. ^ tlu^t ct 
58,000 men, very few returned toCarthage. 

THK THIRD PUNIC WAB*, 

t The third Punic ^var, which was less considerable ^aa 
either of the former, with regard to the number and greatness 
of the battleil, and its continuance, which was only four years, 
was still more remarkable with respect to Uie success and 
event of it, as it ended ui the total ruin and destructi(»i of 
Carthage. 

t The inhabitants of it, from their last defeat, knew wJiat 
they might naturally fear from the Romans, frcan whcxsl they 
had always met with the most rieorous treatment after they 
had addressed them upon^their disputes with Masimssa. Ta 
prevent the consequences of it, the Carthaginians, by a decree 
of their senate, impeached Asdrubal, general of tiie army, and 
Carthalo, commander ^ of the auxiliary forces, as gmlty of 
high-treason, for being the authors of the war against the king 

* lis furent toas passes sous Is joug : Sub jugum missi i a kind of 
gallowrs, made by two forked sticks, standing upright, was erected, 
and a spear laid across, under which ,vanqaisbed enemies were 
•l>kiged to pass. Festus. 

t A. M. 3855. A. Carth. €97. A.Rom. 599. Ant. J.'C. 149. 
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The foreign ftnrces were commanded by leaders of their respec- 
tive nations, wno were all under the command of a Carthaginian of- 
Iscr, called by Appian Boj»$jrf;^«f. 
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of Numidxa, They sent a deputation to Roxne^ to inquii*e 
what opinion that republic entertained of their late proceed- 
ings, and what was desii*ed of them The deputies were cold- 
ly answered, that it was the business of the senate and people 
of Cartilage to know what satisfaction was dat to the Re- 
mans. * A second deputation bringing them no clearer an- 
sirer, they fell into the greatest dejection ; and being seized 
with the strongest terrors, upon recollecting their past suffer- 
ings, they fancied the enemy was already at their gates, and 
imagined to th^roselyes all the dismal consequences of a long 
siege, and of a city taken sword in hand. 

t In the mean time, tlie senate dcj>ated at Rome on the 
-measures it would be proper for them to take ; and the dis- 
putes between Cato and Scipio Nasica, who were of a quite 
diffei'ent opinion on this subject, were renewed. The former, 
on hisretuiTi from Africa, had declared in the stmngest terms, 
that he had not found Carthage exhausted of men or money, 
nor in that weak and humble state, as the Romans supposed 
it to be ; but, on the contrary, that it was crowded with vi- 
gorous young men, abounded with immense quantities of gold 
and silver, and prddigious magazines of arms and all warlike 
stores ; and was so hau^^ and confident on account of this 
force, that their hopes and ambition had no bounds. It is fur- 
ther said, that after he had ended his speech, he threw out of 
the lappet of his robe, in the midst of the senate, some Afri- 
can figs ; and, as the senators admired their beauty and size, 
** I know," says he, ** that it is bat thi*ee day^ since these 
** figs were gathered. Such is the distance between tlie eue- 
** my and us." 

^ CatQ And Nasica had each of them their reasons for vot- 
ing as they did. Kasica, obsendng that the people rose to such 
^ height of insolence, as threw them into excesses of every 
kind ; that dieir prosperity had swelled them with a pride 
which the senate itself was not able to check ; and that their 
power was become so enormous that they were able to draw 
the city by force into every mad design they might under- 
take ; Nasica, I say, observing this, was desirous that they 
should continue in fear of Carthage, in order that this might 
serve as a curb to restrain their audacious conduct. For it was 
his opinion, that the Cartliaginians were too weak to subdue 
the Romans ; and at the same time so powe)*fu], ftiat it was 
not for the interest of the Hoi^ans to, con&idisr them in a can* 

* Plut. in vit. Cat. p. 352. '- • f lb. p. 352. 

% Plin. 1. XV. c. 1&* \ Plut. tbid. in ^i^ CJat. 



lemptible ItBht. With regard to Cato, he thoQg;ht, that as 
Jiis countrymen wercbecfMaae haughty a^ insolent by sucxess, 
ouid plunged headlong into ditGoluteness oiC-every kind, nqtliing 

• could be nu>re dangerous, than for ic to have. a rival city (to 
. whoin the Uoinan^ were odious) ; m 9it^ that till now had 
. been powerful, but was become, ^vep by itsmisfortuces, more 

wiiic and provident than ever ; and therefore that it w<^d be 

. safe to remove the fears oi die inhabitants entirely with regard 
to a foreign power, since they had within their own wa}ls all 
the oppci:tuiaucb of indulging- themselves in excesses of every 
kind. 

To lay a?ide for one instant the laws of equity,! leave the 

. reader to determine, which of these two great men reasoned 
most justly, according to the maxims of sQund. policy, and the 
true interet t of a stute. Oae. un/doub^d circumstance is, that 
all lustxirianshave observed, that there wj^s a sensible chaage in 
the conduct and government of theRomans,imraediately after 
the ruin of Carthage * : that vi^e no longer made its way 
into Rome with a timorous pace, and as it were by stealth, 
but appeared bare laced, ^and ^ei^ed with astonishing rs^iidity 

. all orders of the republic. : that seuators, plebeians, in a. woird, 
all conditions abandoned thefose\y^to.luxui\v a^Kl voluptuous- 

. ness, without having th^ least, i-^g^rd to or 8en!fie.of d^ency, 
which cccasioncdi as it mustnecesL^rJly, tlie ruin of the state: 
** The fii-st Scipiot," says Pa^rpules speaking of the Ro- 
mans, " had Ibid tlie foundations of Uxejr future grai^eur ; 
<^ and the last, by Ids conquests, luid opened a d^or^toall 

. « manner of luxury and. dissolujteness. Fpis^fter Carthage, 
" which obliged Rome to stand for ever on its guard, by di?- 

. ** puting empire with that city,, h?i4 been tptadly destroyed, 

'' the depravity of nnacn^rs was.no longer slow in its ptpgress, 

" hut swelled at once into, the* ^tpiost excess of corruption." 

t Be this ^s it wiU,thesenat^r^£9olved to declare war agajjist 

•. ilbi Cartbago, et lemula in^perii Rpmant ab stirpe imeriit, Fcr- 
tunasscvire ac miscere omnja cojpit;, Sijlust in bell. Catalin. 

' Aate Carthagincm delctam populus et aenatus Ropaawas pUc.de 
inodesteque inier se Kemp tractabant. MetushostiUs in'bomsarti* 
bus civiiAtem retinebat. ' Sed ubi formido ilia mentiUus d< cessit, 

• illicct ea, quae secundx res aniant, lascivik atque su^^erbia inces&ere. 
Idem in bello Jugurthino. 

• t ' Po?^entik Komil«orum p? ior Scipio vfeim apcruerat, luxuriae pos- 
"teriorTipennt. • Qtripperem^toCamiagHttft me;i^, stibla^aque imprrii: 

ttmula, non gradu wd praecipiti cursu a virtute descituni, ad vitis 
transcursum^ .Vd. ll*Atcrc. 1. u. c. ti. •'». , 
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the Carthaginians ; and the reasons or pretences urged for it 
"were, their keeping up ships, contrary to the tenor of treaties ; 
their sending an army out of their territories against a prince 
who was in alliance with Rome, and whose son they treated 
ill, at the time he was accompanied by a Roman ambassador. 
• * An event, that chance occasioned very fortunately, at the 
time that the senate of Rome was debating on tlie aiiair of 
Carthage, contributed, doubtless very much to make them 
take that resolution. This was tlie arrival of deputies from 
Utica, who came to surrender up themselves, their effects, 
their lands, and their city, into the hands of the Romans. No- 
thing could have happened more seasonably. Utica was the 
second city of Africa, vastly rich, and had an equally spacious 
and commodious port j it stood within 60 furlongs of Carthage, 
so tliat it might serve as a place of arms in the attack of that 
city. The Romans now hesitated no longer, but proclaimed 
war, M. Manilius and L. Marcius Censorinus, the two con- 
suls, were desired to set out as soon as possible. %hey had 
sepret orders from the senate, libt to end the war, but by the 
destruction of Carthage, The Consuls immediately left Rome, 
and stojjtped at I^ilybseum in Sicily. They had a considerable 
fieet, on board of which were 80,000 foot, and about 4000 
horse. ^ 

t The Carthaginians were not yet acquainted with thereso- 
lutions which had been taken at Rome. The answer brought 
back by their deputies had only increased their fears, viz. 
" It was the business of the Carthaginians to consider what 
" satisfaction was due to them |." This made them not know 
what course to take. At last, they sent new deputies, whom 
they invested with full powers to act as they should see fitting,- 
and even (what tlie former wars could never make them stoq> 
to) to declare, that the Carthaginians gave up themselves, and 
all they possessed, to the will and pleasure of the Romans. 
This, according to the import of the clause, se stiaque eorum 
arbitrio, fiermittere^ was submitting themselves, without re- 
ser\'e to the Romans and becoming their vassals. Neverthe- 
less, they did not expect any great success from this condescen- 
sion, though so very mortifying ; because as the Uticans had 
been before-hand with them on tliat occasion, tliis had depriv- 
ed them of the merit of a ready and voluntary submission. 
The deputies, on their arrival at Rome, were informed that 



• A. M.3856. A. Rom. 600. App. de bell Pun. p. 42. 
t Polyb. excerpt, legat. p. 972, i To the Romans. 
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war had been proclaimed, and that the army was set out. 
The Romans had dispatched a couritrto Carthage, with the 
decree of the senate, and to inform that city that the Roman 
fiset was sailed. The deputies had therefore no time for de- 
liberation, but delivered up themselves, and all they possessed, 
to the Romans. In consequence of this behaviour, &ey wei% 
answei*ed, that since they had at last taken a right step, the 
senate granted them their liberty, tlie enjoyment of their laws, 
and all their territories, and other possessions, whether puWic 
or private, provided that, within the space of 30 days, they 
should send, as hostages to Lilybacum, 300 young Carthagi* 
nians of the first distinction, and comply ^rith the orders of 
the consuls. This last condition filled them with inexpressi- 
ble anxiety : but the concern they were under would not al- 
low them to make the least reply, or to demand any explica- 
tion ; nor indeed would it have been to any purpose. They 
therefore set out for Carthage, and there gave an account of 
their embassy. 

* All the articles of the treaty were extremely severe with 
regard to the Carthaginians; but the silence of the Romans, 
with respect to the cities, of which no notice was tak€» in the 
concessions which that people was willing to make, perplexed 
them exceedingly. But all they had to do was to obey. After 
tlie many former and recent losses the Carthaginians had sus- 
tained, t'ley were by no means in a condition to resist such an 
enemy, since they had not been able to oppose Masinissa. 
Troops, provisions, ships, allies, in a word, every thing was 
wanting, and hope and vigour more than all the rest. 

They did not think it proper to wait till the 30 days which 
had been allowed them w>re expired, but immediately sent 
their hostages, in ordeV to soften the enemy by tlie readiness 
of their obedience, though they durst not flatter themselves 
with the hopes of meeting with favour on this occasion. These 
hostages were in a manner the flower, and the only hopes of 
the noblest families of Carthage. No spectacle was evermore 
moving ; nothing was now heard but cries, nothing seen but 
tears, and all places echoed with groans and lamentations. 
But, above all, the unhappy mothers, quite bathed in tears, 
tore their dishevelled hair, beat their breasts, and, as if grief 
and despair had distracted them, they yelled in such a manner 
as mli5ht have moved the most savage breasts to compassion. 
But the scene was much more moumM when the fatal moment 

•.Pol/b. excerpt, legat. p. 972. 
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6f their separation was come ; when, after having accompa- 
nied their dear children to the ship, they bid them a long, last 
farewell, persuade^l that they should never see them morej 
wept a flood of tears over them, embraced them with the ut- 
most fondness, clasped Uiem eagerly in their arms, could not 
be prevailed to part with them, till they were forced away, 
which was more grievous and afflicting than if their hearts 
had been torn out of their breasts. The hostages being annved 
in Sicily, were carried from thence to Rome ; and the consuls 
toldi the deputies, that when they should arrive at Utica they 
would acquaint them with the orders of the republic. 

*In such a situation of affairs, nothing can be more grievous 
than a state of uncertainty, which, without descending to par* 
ticulars, images to the mind the blackest scenes of misery. 
As soon as it was known that the fieet was arrived at Utica^ 
the deputies repaired to tlie Roman camp ; signifying, that 
they were come in the name of their republic, in order to re- 
ceive the commands which they were read^ toobejr. ITie con- 
sul, after praising their good disposition and compliance, com^ 
maiided them to deliver up to him, without fraud or delay, all 
their arms. This the]^ consented to, but besought him to re- 
ject on the sad condition to which he was reducing them, in 
the time that Asdrubal, whose quarrel against them was ow* 
ing to no other cause but their perfect submission to the orders 
of the Romans, was advanced almost to their gates, with an 
army of 20,000 men. The answer returned them was, Uiat 
the Romans would set that matter right. 

t This order was immediately put m execution. There ar- 
xived in the camp a long train of waggons, loaded with all the 
preparations of war, taken out of Carthage ; 200,000 com- 
plete sets of armour, a numberless multitude of darts and ja- 
velins, with 2000 engines for shooting darts and stones^. Then 
followed the deputies of Carthage, accompanied by the most 
venerable senators and priests, who came pui*posely to tiy to 
move the Romans to compassion in Uiis critical moment, when 
their sentence was going to be pronounced, and their fate 
jvould»be irreversible. Gensorinus, the consul (for it was he 
"who spoke all this time), rose up for a moment at their com- 
ing, and expressed some kindness and aifection for theip ; biit 
suddenly assuming a ^ave and severe Countenance : " I can- 
" not," says he, " but commend the readiness with which 
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♦* yt» execute the orders of the senate. They Wve cotnmand- 
♦♦ ed me to tell you, that it is their sd)Bohite irt'lll and pleasure 
•* that you depart out of Carthage, w.hirtSfcey have resolved 
•* to destroy ; and that you remove into ai^P^ier part of your 
** dominions, as you shall thinly proper, «p^^ded it be at the 
^« distance of 80 stada * froin tlic sea.'* 

t The instant the consul had pronounced this fulminating 
decree, nothing vas heaid among the Carthaginians but la- 
mentable shrieks and howlings. Being now in a manner thun- 
derstruck, they neither knew where they were nor what they 
did ; but rolled themselves in the dust^ tearing their clodies, 
mnd unable to vent their gi'ief any otherwise, but by broken 
•sighs and deep groans. Being afterwards a little recovered, 
they lifted up their hands with the air of suppliants, one mo- 
ment towards the gods, and the next towards the Romans, 
imploring tiieir mercy and justice with regard to a pec^le who 
would soon be reduced to the extremes of despair. But as 
toth the gods and men were deaf to their fervent prajrers, 
lihey soon changed them inte reproaches and imprecations ; 
bidding the Romans call to mind that there were such beings 
•as avenging deities, whose severe eyes were forever open on" 
guilt and treachery. The Romans themselves could not refrain 
from tears at so moving a spectacle, but their resolution was 
£xed. The deputies could not even prevail so far as to get 
the execution of this order suspended till they should have an 
opportmiity of presenting Uiemselves again before the senate, 
if possible, to get it revoked. They were forced to set out 
immediately, and carry the answer to Carthage. 

^ The people waited for their return with such an impa- 
tience and terror as words could never express. It was scarce 
possible for them to break through tlie crowd that flocked 
round them, to hear the answer, whicli was but too strcMigly 
painted in their facesi. When they were come into the senate^ 
and had declared the barbarous orders of the Romans, a gene- 
ral shriek informed the people of their too lamentable fate ; 
and, from that instant, nothing was seen and heard in every 
part of the city, but howling and despair, madness antt fury. 

The reader will here give me leave to interrupt the course of 
the history for a moment, to reflect on the conduct of the Re- 
mans. It is a great pity that the fragment of Polybius, where 
an account is given of this deputation, should end exactly in 
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the most afiecting part of this event. I should set a much" 
higher value on one short reflection of so judicious an author 
than on the long harangues which Appian ascribes to the de- 
puties and the consul. I can never believe, that so rational, 
judicious, and just a mail as Polybius, could have approved the 
proceedings of the Romans on the present occasion. We do 
not here discover, in my opinion, any of the characteristics 
■which distinguished them anciently; that greatness of soul,that 
rectitude, that utter abhorrence of all mean artifices, frauds, 
and impostures, which, as is somewhere said, formed no part ^ 
of the Roman genius ; Miniine Romania artibu*. Why did not 
the Romans attack the Carthaginians by open force ? Why 
should they declare expressly in a treaty, a most solemn and 
sacred thing, that they allowed them the full enjoyment of 
their liberties and laws, and understand at the same time cer- 
tain private conditions, which proved the entire ruin of both ? 
Why should they conceal, under the scandalous omission of 
the word city in this treaty, the black design of destrojnng 
Carthage ; as if, beneath the cover of such an equivocation, 
they might destroy it with justice ? In fine, why did the Re- 
mans not make their last declaration, till after they had ex- 
torted from the Carthaginians, 'at different times, their hos- 
tages and arms; that is, till they had absolutely rendered them 
incapable of disobeying their most arbitrary commands ? Is it 
not manifest that Carthage, notwithstanding all its defeats and 
losses, though it was weakened and almost exhausted, was stUl 
a terror to the Romans, and that they were persuaded they 
were not able to conquer it by force of arms ? It is very dan- 
gerous to be possessed of so much power, as may enable one 
to commk injustice with impunity, and with a prospect of be- 
ing a gainer hy iU The experience of all ages shows that 
states seldom scruple to commit injustice when they think it 
will conduce to their advantage. 

* The noble character which Polybius gives of the Achae- 
ans, differs widely from what was practised here. These peo- 
ple, says he, far from using artifice and deceit with regard to 
their allies, in order to enlarge their power, did not think 
themselves allowed to employ them even against tlneir enemies, 
considering only those victories as solid and glorious, which 
were obtained sword in hand, by dint of ccurage and bravery. 
He owns in the same place, that there then remained among 
tiiG Romans but very faint ti^aces of the ancient generosity of 
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Uieir ancestors ; and he thinks it incumbent on him, as be de« 
clai-es, to make this remark, in opposition to a maxim which 
was g^wn very common in his time, among perscms in the 
administration of governments, who ima^ned diat honesty is 
inconsistent with good policy ; and that it is impossible to suc- 
ceed in Uie adraiiiistration of state affairs, either in war or 
peace, without using fraud and deceit on some occasi(»is. 

* I now return to my subject* The consuls made no great 
haste to march against Caithage, not suspecting they had rea- 
son to be under any apprehensions from that city, as it was 
ROW disarmed. However, the inhabitants took the opportu- 
nity of this delay, to put themselves in a posture of defence, 
being all unanimously resolved not to quit the city. They ap- 
pointed as general witliout the walls, Asdfubal, who was at 
the head of 20,000 men ; and to whom deputies were sent 
accordin^y, to entreat him to forget, for his country*s sake, 
the injustice which had been done him, from the dread they 
were under of the Romans, The command of the Jtroops 
wiUiin the walls was given to another Asdnibal, grandson of 
Miuiinissa. They then applied themselves in making arms 
with incredible expedition. The temples, the palaces, the 
open markets and squares, were all changed into so many ar- 
senals, where men and women worked day and night. Every 
day were made 140 shields, 300 swords, 500 pikes or jarelhis,. 
1000 arrows, and a great number of engines to discharge 
them ; and, because they wanted materials to make ropes, the 
women cut off their hair, and abundantly supplied their wants 
on this occasion. 

t Masinissa was very much disgusted at the Romans, be- 
cause after he had extremely weakened the CartJiaginians, 
they came and repeated the fruits of his victory, without ac- 
quainting him in any manner with their design ; which cir- 
cumstance caused some coldness between them 

\ During this interval, the consul's were advancing towards 
the city, in order to besiege it. As they expected nothing less 
than a vigorous resistance, the incredible resolution and cou- 
rage of the besieged filled themwithtlie utmost astonishment 
The Carthaginians were for ever making the bcddest sallies, in 
order to repmse the besiegers, to bum their engines, and harass 
their foragers. Censorinus attacked the city on one side, and 
jllanilius on the other. Scipio, afterwards sumamed Africa- 
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nusy was then a tribtine in the ^rmy, and distinguished himself 
above the rest of the officers, no less by his prudence than by 
his brayery. The consul under whom he fought committed 
many oversights by his refdsing to follow his advice. This 
young officer di'ew the troops from several dangers into which 
their imprudent leaders had plunged them. A renowned per- 
son, ^Phamxasby name, who was general of the enemy's ca- 
valry, and continually harassed the foragers, did not dare ever 
to keep the field when it was Scipio's turn to support them ; 
so capable was he to order his troops, and post himself to ad- 
vantage. So great and universal a reputation excited some 
envjr against him in the beginning i but as he behaved, in all 
resp^ts, with the utmost modesty and reserve, that envy was 
soon changed' into admiration ; so that when the senate sent 
deputies to the carap, to inquire into the state of the siege, the 
whole army gave him unanimously the highiest commendations; 
the soMiors, as well as officers, nay, the very generals, extoll- 
ed the merit of young Scipio. So necessarj^ is it for a man to 
soften, if I may be allowed the expression, the- splendour of 
his rising glory ,^ by a sweet and modest carriage, and not to 
excite the* jealousy of people by a haughty and self-sufficient 
behaviour, as it naturally awakens pride in others, and makes 
even virtue itself odious ! 

* About the same time Masinissa, finding his end approach, 
sent to desire a visit from Scipio^ in order that he might invest 
him with fullpowcFS to disix)se, as he should see proper, of his 
kingdom and estate, in behalf of his children. But, on Sci- 
pio's arrival, he found that monaich d^ad. Masinissa had 
commanded them, with his dyinj^ bteath, to follow implicitly 
the directions of Scipio, whom he appointed to be a kind of 
father and guardian to them. I shall j^e no farther account 
here of the famify and posterity of Masinissa, because that* 
would interrupt too much the history of Carthage. 

t The high esteem which Phams&as had entertained for 
Scipio, induced him to forsake the Carthaginians and go over 
to the Romans : accordingly, he joined him with above 2000 
, horse, and did great service at the siege. 

I Galpumius Pisy, the consul, and L. Mancinus, his lieute- 
nant, arrived in Africa in the beginning of thespring. Nothing 
remarkable was transacted during this campaign. Tlie Ro- 
mans were even defeated on several occasions, and carried oa 
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the siege of Carthage but slowty. The besieged, €» the con- 
traiy , had recovered their spirits ; their tro(^s were consider- 
ably increased, they daily got new allies ; and even sent an 
express as far as Macedmiia, to the counterfeit Philip*, who 
passed for the son of Perseus, and was then engaged in a war 
. with the Romans, to exhort him to carry it on with vigour, 
and promising to furnish him with money and ships. 

t This news occasioned some uneasiness at Rome. People 
began to doubt the success of a war, which grew daily more 
uncertain, and was more important than had at first been ima- 
«gined. As much as they were dissatisfied with the dilatoHness 
of the generals, and exclaimed at their conduct, so much did 
they unanimously agree in applauc^g young Scipio, and ex- 
tolling his rare and uncommon virtues. He was come to 
Rome in order to stand candidate for the cdileship. The in- 
stant he appeared in the assembly, his name, his countenance, 
his reputation, a general persuasion that he was designed by 
tlie gods to end the third Punic war, as tlie first Scipio, his 
grandfather by adoption, had terminated the second ; these 
several circumstances made a very strong impression on the 
people ; and, though it was contrary to law, and therefore 
opposed by the ancient men, instead of the edileship which he 
sued for, the people, disregarding for once the laws, conFcn-ed 
the consulship upon him^^, and assigned him Africa for his 
province, without castuig lots for the provinces, as usual, and 
as Drusus his colleague demanded. 

\ As soon as Scipio had completed his recruits, he set cut 
for Sicily, and arrived soon after in Utica. He came very 
seasonably for Mancinus, Piso's lifeutenant, who had rashly 
fixed himself in a post where he was surrounded by the eneray^ 
and lYOuld have been cut in pieces, had not, that very morn- 
ing, the new consul, who, at his arrival, heard of the danger 
he was in, re-embarked his troops in the night, and sailed 
with the utmost speed to his assistance. 

II Scipio's first care, after his arrival, was to revive the dis- 
cipline among the troops, which he found had been^ entirely 
neglected. There was^ not the least regularity, subordination, 
or obedience. Nothing was attended to but rapine, feasUng, 
and diversions. He drove from the camp all useless persons, 
settled the quality of the provisons he would have brought in 
by the sutlers, and allowed of none but what were plain and 

* Andriscus. f Stnibp, 1. xvii. p 68. 
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fit for soldiers, studiously banishing all things of a dainty luxu- 
rious kind. 

'After he had made these regulations, which cost him but 
little time and pains, because he himself first set the example, 
he was persuaded that those under him were soldiers, and 
thereupon he prepared to carry cji the siege witli vigour. Hav- 
ing ordered his troops to provide themselves with axes, levers, 
and scaling ladders, he led them in the dead of the night, and 
without the least noise, t© a district of the city called Megara, 
when ordering them to give a sudden and general shout, he at- 
tacked it with great vigour. The enemy, who d\d not expect 
to be attacked in the night, were at first in the utmost terror ; 
however, they defended themselves so courageously, that Sci- 
pio could not scale the walls : but perceiving a tower that was 
^ forsaken, and which stood without the city, very near the 
walls, fre detached thither a party of intrepid soldiers, who, by 
the help of * pontons, got from the tower on the walls, and 
from thexxce into Mcgara, whose gates they broke down. Sci- 
pio entered it immediately after, and drove the enemy out of 
that post ; who, terrified at this unexpected assault, and ima- 
gining that the whole city w^as taken, fled into the citadel ; 
whither they were followed even by those forces that were en- 
camped without the city, who abandoned their camp to the 
Romans, and thought it necessary for them to fly to a place 
of security. 

t Before I proceed further, it will be proper to give some 
account of the situation and dimensions of Carthag-e, which) 
in the beginning of the war against the Romans, contained 
700,000 inhabitants. It stood at the ..bottom of a gulf, sur- 
rounded with the sea, and in the form of a peninsula, whose 
neck, that is the isthmus which joined it to the continent, was 
25 stadia, or a league and a quarter in breadth. The peninsula 
was 360 stadia, or 18 leagues round. On the west side there 
projected from it a long neck of land, half a stadium, or 12 
fatlioms broad, which advancing into the sea, divided it from 
a morass, and was fenced on all sides with rocks, and a single 
wall. On the south side, towards the continent, where stood 
tlie citadel called Byrsa, the city was surromided with a triple 
wall, 30 cubits high, abstracted from the pai'apets and towers, 
with which it was flanked all round at equal distances, each in^* 
terval being 80 fathoms. Every tower was four stories high.. 

• A sort of moveable bridge. 
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and the walls but two; they were arched, and in the lowet 
part were stalls \;irge enough to hold 300 elephants, -with their 
fodder, &c. ; over these were stables for 4000 horses, and lefts 
for ilicir food. Tlicre likewise was room enough to lodge 
20,000 foot, and 4000 horse. In fine, all these were contain- 
etl wiiliin the walls. The walls were weak and low in one 
plticeon'y, and that was aneglected-angle, which began at the 
neck of land above mentioned, and extended as far as the har- 
bours, which were on the w^est side. Two of these communi- 
cated with eiich other, and had but one entrance, 70 feet broad, 
sluit up with chains. The first was appropriated for the mer- 
cliants, anittiad several distinct habitations for the seamen ; the 
second, or inner harbour, was for the ships of war, in the wdst 
of which stood an island called Cothon, lined, as the harbour 
WJLS, with large keys, in which were disUnct receptacles * for 
slicitering from fhe weather 220ships ; over these were maga- 
aines or store hou8es,wherein was lodged whatever is necessary 
for arming and equipping fleets. The entrance into each <rf 
these receptacles was adorned with two marble pillars of the 
Ionic order ; so that both the harbour and the island represent- 
ed on each side two magnifice *. galleries. In this island was 
the admiral's palace, and as it stood opposite to the monA of 
the harbour, he could from thence discover whatever was do- 
ing at sea, though no one from thence could see what was 
transacting in the inner part of the harbour. The merch^its, 
in like manner, had no prospect of the men of war, the two 
ports being separated by a double wall, each having its parfi- 
cular gate that led to the city, without passing through the 
other harbour, t So that Carthage may be divided into three 
parts : the harbour, which was double, and called sometimes 
Cothon, from the little island of that name ; the citadel, named 
Byrsa ; the city, properly so Called, where the inhabitants 
dwelt, which lay round the citadel, and was called Megara. 
X At day -break, Asdrubal \ perceiving the ignominious de- 
feat of his troops, in order that he might be revenged on the 
Romans, and, at the same time, deprive the inhabitants of all 
hopes of accommodation and pardon, brought all the Roman 
prisoners he had taken, upon the walls, in sight of the whole 
army. There he put them to the most exquisite tortures ; put- 
ting out their eyes, cutting off their noses, ears, and fingers ; 

• Ntflptf-oiKKc, Strab'-. f Boch. in Phal.p. 512 \ >Vppian. p. T2. 

5 It was he who at firt commanded without the ciiy, but liav.ns 
caused the other Asdrubal, Masinissa's grandson, tabe put todeavii» 
he got the command of the trodpa within the wails. 
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tearing their skin to pieces with iron rakes or harrows, and 
then threw tliem headlong from the top of the battlements. 
So inhuman a treatment filled the Carthaginians with horror : 
However, he did not spare even them, but murdei ed many 
senators who had been so brave as to oppose his tyranny. 

* Scipio, finding himself absolute master of tfie isthmus, 
burnt the camp which the enemy had deserted, and built a new 
one for his troops. It was in a square form, surrounded with 
large and deep entrenchments, and fenced with strong pali- 
sades. On the side which faced the Carthaginians he built a 
wall 12 feet high, flanked at proper distances with towers 
and redoubts ; and on the middle tower he erected very high 
wooden fort, from whence could be seen whatever was doing 
in the city. This wall was equal to the whole breadth of the 
isthmus, that is 25 stadia f. The enemy, who were witliin ar- 
row shot of it, employed their utmost efforts to put a stop to 
this work ; but, as tlie whole army worked at it day and night 
without intermission, it w«s finished in 24 days. Scipio reap- 
ed a double advantage from tliis work : first, his forces were 
lodged more safely and commodiously than before : secoiKily, 
he cut off all provisions from tlie besieged, to whom none could 
be brought but by land ; which distressed them exceedingly, 
both because the sea is frequently very tempestuous in tliat 
place, and because the Roman fleet kept a strict guard. I'his 
proved one of the chief causes of the famine wliicli raged sc on 
after in the city. Besides, Asdrubal distributed the corn that 
was brought only among the SOjOOO men who served under 
him, without regard to what became of the inhabitants. 

\ To distress them still more by the want gf provisions, Sci- 
pio attempted to s>top up the mouth of tlie haven by a mole, 
beginning at the above mentioned neck of land, which w as near 
the harbour. The besieged looked at first upon this attempt 
as ridiculous, and accordingly tliey hisulted the workmen : but 
at last, seeing them make an astonishing progress every day, 
they began to be afraid, and to take such measures as might, 
if possible, render the attempt unsuccessful. Every one, to the 
women and children, fell to work, but so privately, that all 
Scipio could learn from the prisoners was, that they had heard 
a great noise in the harbour, but did not know the cause or oc- 
casion of it. At last, all things being ready, the Carthaghii-s 
ans opened, on a sudden, a new outlet on the other side of the 



• Appian. p. 73. f ^ou*" ^'^^^ and three quarters. 

\ Appiatt. p. 74. 
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haven, and appeared at lea with a numeroas fleet, which the7 
had then built with the old materials found in their magazines. 
It is ^nerally allowed, that had they attacked the Roman 
fleet directly, they must infallably have taken it ; because, as 
no such attempt was expected, and every man was othei-wise 
employed, the Carthaginians would have found it without 
rowers, soldiers, or officers. But the ruin of Carthage, says 
the historian, was decreed. Having therefore onlj offered a 
kind of insult or bravado to the Romans, they returned into 
the harbour. 

* Two days after, they brought forward their ships, with a 
resolution tWght in good earnest, and found the enemy ready 
for them. This battle was to determine the fate of both par- 
ties. It lasted a long time, each exerting themselves to the 
utmost ; the one to save their country reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, and the other to complete their victory. During the 
flght, the Carthaginian brigantines running along under the 
large Roman ships, broke to pieces sometimes their sterns, and 
•at other times their rudders and oars ; and when briskly at- 
tacked, retreated witli surprishig swiftness, and returned im- 
mediately to the charge. At last, after the two armies had 
fought with equal success till sun-set,theCartliaginianst}iought 
proper to retire : not that they believed thejnseWes overctane^ 
but m order to begin the flght again on the morrow. Part of 
their ships, not being able to run swiftly enough into the har- 
bour, because the mcnith of it was too nan*ow, took shelter 
under a very spacious terrace, which had been thrown up 
against the walls to unload goods, on the side of which a small 
rampart had been raised during tliis war, to prevent the ene- 
my from possessing themselves^of it. Here the fight was again 
renewed with more vigour tlian ever, and lasted till late at 
night. Tiie Carthaginians suffered very much, and the few 
■hips of thcir's which got off, sailed for retuge to the city. 
Morning being come, Scipio attacked the terrace, and earned 
it, though with great difficulty ; after which he posted and 
fortified himself on it, and built a brick wall close to those of 
the city, and of the same height. When it was finislied, he 
commanded 4000 men to get ^ on the top of it, and to dis- 
charge from it a perj>etual shower of darts and ai'rows upon 
the enemy, which did great execution ; because as the two 
walls were of equal height, there was sfcaroe one dart without 
effect Thus ended this campaign. 

• Appian. p. 75. 



* Dtning iihie winterHfiiatslfeni Seii»o endeHvouiredrto over- 
power the' enemy:** troops wittLdmttlie city, who very i|iuch 
harassed the troops thatbroug^fr hiftprovisionS) and protected 
irach as were 9bbX to thcibe^ged* (For tbh pm^pose he ^ttaekr 
<ed a nerghboarinf^ f(»t iulUed !Ka|)heri8, where they ^sed to 
^shelter theiii8eiv,es. In the last action ahove^ 70^000 of Ahe 
enetny^ ^as iweU soldieTSy as peasants who had been eidUtedl) 
■wfere cuttOpiecetf; and the fcrt was carried with jgreat djffi;- 
eulty^ after /sustkinii^ ^ siege of 22 d«3r9; The seis^re of, ^s 
fort was^foUowed' by i^ surrender of almost all the «trQivg 
holds in Africa, and CKHitributed very much to the taking of 
Carthage itself, Into which from that time it ^ps aloiiostlmr 
.possibi e to bring anf provisions. 

t Early in the spring'Scipib attacked, atone^and the same 
time, the hai*botir called Codion, and the citadeL Hanging 
-possessed himself of the waH which surrounded this pdrt^ he 
threw himself into the great square of the city, that was neat 
it, from whence was an ascent to the citadel, up ^ti%e<str«etA, 
on each side of which were houses, from^.the tops whereof ^ 
shower of darts were discharged upon the Romans, who were 
obliged befire they could advimcej&rther, to force the houses 
thchrcame ftrstto, and post ti^m selves in thcsmfdnordertodis- 
lodge frt)m thence theeneniy whofftught fi*ora the neighbour- 
ing houses. The combat which wasfcarried on from lUe t<ms, 
Imd in every part of tlte houses, continued sis; davs^ duhng 
which a dreadful slaughter w«s maiden • To clear the streets, 
andMnake way for the troops, the Romans dragged sisidefiidth 
hooks^'the bodies' of Such of tlie inhabitants ^ haud^been'slain, 
or precipitated headlong from the houses and th^w them inl- 
to pits, the greate&t partof them beidg still ative^efid pant- 
ing. In this toil which lasted six days and as many tiights, 
-the soldiers were i*elived, from time to time, by fre^^i^iies, 
without which they would have been quite spent.* iScipiowas 
the only person who did not take a wink of slec^ kUthis titne^; 
giving orders in^ all places, and 9cai*ce allowing himsei^leisure 
totake the least. refreshment* . u,!- , 

J There was still reason to believe that the siege would ilast 

imxch longer, and occasion a great effusion ti bleod. ' B^ on 

the 'seventh day there apipeared a company^ of nien inift^iupo 

pHant posture and habit, who desired no o^lttsrconiiitionsy but 

' Ihat -the Romans would please to spare the livesrof all those 
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•who would be w lUing to leave the citadel ; which reqoc&t Waa 
granted them, only the xiesertefii were excepted. According- 
ly, there came out 50.000 men and women, who were sent 
into the fields under a strong guard. The deserters, who were 
about 900, fimding they woura not be allowed quarter, forti* 
fied theraselves in the temple of i^sculapios, with Asdrubal^ 
his wife, and two children ; where though their number was 
but small they might have held out a long time, because the 
temple stood on a very high hilly-upc^ rocks^ to which the 
ascent was by 60 steps : but at last, Exhausted by hunger and 
watchings, oppressed with fear, and seeing their destruction 
•at Ivand, they Jc^ all patience ; when abandoning Uie lower 
part of tlie temple, they retired to the uppennost story, and 
Tcsolved hot to quit it but with their lives. 

In the mean time Asdrubal, being desirous of saving his 
own life came down privately to Scipio, carrying an oUve«- 
bcanch in his hand, and threw himself at his feat Scipio showed 
him immediately to the deserters, who transported with ra^ 
and fury at the sight, vented millions .of imprecati(H)s against 
him, and set fire to tlie. temple. Whilst it was lighting, we 
are told that Asdrubal's yfife, dre«ssing herself as splendidly as 
possible, and placing herself with her two children in sight of 
Scipio, addressed him with a loud voice : '* I call not down,*' 
says she, **curscs on thy head, O Roman ; for thou only takest 
** the privilege allowed by the laws of war : but may the gods 
*' of Carthage, and thou in concert with them, punish siccord- 
^<iag to his deserts, the false wretch who has betrayed his 
"country, his gods, his wife, hiscliildren!" Then dii-ecting 
herself to Asdrubal, " perfidious wi-etch S " says she, "thou 
^^ basest of creatures I this fire will presently consume botlime 
,^ and my children ; but as to thee, too ^ameful general of 
,** 'Carthage, go— adorn the gay triumph of thy conqueror— 
' ^* safkv in tiie sight of all Rome the tortures thou so justly 
** dftservest !" She liad no sooner pronounced these words, but 
seising: her children, she cut their throats, threw them into 
the fiames, and afterwards rushed into them herself ; .in which 
she iras imitated by all the deserte4*s^ 

* With regard to Scipio, when he saw this famous ci^, 
• which had flourished 700 yea^s, and might have been compar- 
ed to the greatettjsmpires, on account of the ext^it of its do- 
•minions both by sea and land, its mighty armies, its fleets, its 
i^cphantsy and riches ; and that the Carthaginians were eren 



• Ajppian. p. 82. 
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